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PREFACE. 



The favorable reception accorded to " The Young Nimrods in North 
America*' bj the Press and public has induced the ar.thor to prepare this 
volume. The incidents of a somewhat erratic voyage around the world 
have been introduced, and with them is interwoven a series of hunting 
adventures, on land and sea, in the regions which the youthful travellers 
are supposed to visit. 

The plan of the preceding volume has been followed in the present 
one. The author has sought to instruct his readers in natural history to 
an extent that might prove interesting w*ithout being tedious, and he has 
endeavored to confine the narrative to natural and proper limits. To 
this end he has consulted the best authorities, and sought to reject every- 
thing of an improbable character. The dialogue form has been followed, 
as the best mode of conveying information and avoiding the charge of 
dulness or prolixity, and the reader is left to determine if the effort has 
been successful. 

The most of the authorities that have been consulted are mentioned 
io the text of the work, and to these should be added the numerous arti- 
cles on natural history and adventure that have appeared in Harper a 
Jfoffozine. The illustrations have been mainly drawn from the same 
source, and thev have been carefuUv selected with a view to the correct 
representation of the scenes and incidents described. 

The policy of producing a work that should be unexceptionable in 
point of morals has been followed as carefully in the present volume as 
in its predecessor. The author has sought to make a book that can be 
freely placed in the hands of young people, with the confidence that no 
possible harm can arise from its perusal. All the adventures of the two 
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as the best mode of conveying information and avoiding the charge of 
dulness or prolixity, and the reader is left to determine if the eflfort has 
been successful. 

The most of the authorities that have been consulted are mentioned 
in the text of the work, and to these should be added the numerous arti- 
cles on natural history and adventure that have appeared in Harper's 
Magazine, The illustrations have been mainly drawn from the same 
source, and they have been carefully selected with a view to the correct 
representation of the scenes and incidents described. 

The policy of producing a work that should be unexceptionable in 
point of morals has been followed as carefully in the present volume as 
in its predecessor. The author has sought to make a book that can be 
freely placed in the hands of young people, with the confidence that no 
possible harm can arise from its perusal. All the adventures of the two 




PREFACE. 

boys are within the range of probability, and whatever fiction has been 
introduced is carefully separated from the domain of fact. 

With this brief explanation the author delivers "The Yonng Nimrods 
Around the World" to the friends and school-mates of George and Harry 
who followed their career in their hunting and fishing adventures in 
North America, and trusts for a continuance of the pleasant acquaintance 
already formed. 

T. W. K. 
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Chapter I. 

THE RED-WOOD FORESTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

COME, Harry, wake up!" 
"Yes, I'm awake," was the reply; "what do you want?" 

" The train leaves in an hour," George answered, "and the Doctor and 
Mr. Hutchinson have just sat down to breakfast." 

Harry needed no farther summons, and in a very short time he was 
dressed and in the breakfast-room. He had overslept himself, having re- 
lied upon the porter of the hotel to call him, and, as often happens, the 
porter had neglected his duty. 

The rest of the party were nearly through their breakfast when Harry 
reached the table, but there was ample time for him to do justice to the 
chops and toast that were ready for him. The elders of the party dis- 
cussed the plans for the day's excursion, and we shall presently see what 
they were. 

The cari'iage was waiting for them, and as soon as breakfast was 
ended the party started for the station, or rather for the ferry-boat which 
would take them to the station. In due time they were whirling over 
the line of the North Pacific Coast Railway in the direction of the famous 
red-wood forests of California. Mr. Hutchinson gave the boys a good 
deal of information concerning these forests, and by the time they reached 
their destination they were able to talk intelligently about the object of 
their excui'sion. 

''The red-wood," said Mr. Hutchinson, "is peculiar to the Pacific coast, 
and resembles the cedar more than any other tree. When first discovered 
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it was thought to be a species uf the cypi'ess, but tlie botainstB now aBsign 
it to the genus Sequoia, and designate it as the Sequoia nfrnperinrfne. It 
is larger than the piae and cedar; before the da}' is over I will show yon 




rci I -wood- trees ten or twelve feet in diameter, and there are specimens 
tifteeii feet throngh, and not less tlian three hundred feet higli." 

" What a big tree !" one of the l>oys remarked. 

■'Yes," answered their friend, "but not t/te big trees. The latter are 
much larger than the red-wood ; some of them are thirty feet and more in 
diameter at the ground, but they are not as tall as the red-wood in propor- 
tion to their height. Several have been found more than four hnndred 
feet high, but the majority are less than three hundred. The largest of 
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llicin waB cut down b; some speculators, and a ball-room lias been made 
on the stump; it is circular, and about tliirty feet across, so that a good- 
sized daneing-psrt; can be accommodated tliere." 

The gentleman paused and pointed to a man who was at work with 
his axe at tlie base of a hnge tree, a hundred yards or so from the railway 
track. They were now fairly in the red-wood forest, and the tree before 
tliem was the largest that the youths had ever seen. Harry thought it 
would require a great deal of chopping to bring the tree to the ground, 
and George wondered whether the man was paid for his work by the day 
or by the job. The Doctor said the scene i-eminded him of a story be had 
heard when he was a boy, of a tree so large that a man cut away upon it 
for a couple of weeks, and tJien went around to the other side to see how 
much farther lie liad to go. There 
he found another man, who had 
been chopping at the same tree for 
a week, and they were so far apart 
tliat they had not heard the sound 
of each other's axes. 

George wished to know how old 
these trees were. 

'■ As to that," was the reply, 
''there is considerable dispute. It 
is generally conceded that the rings 
in the wood of a tree show its age, 
but all persons are not agreed on 
this point. Each ring represents a 
year, and on some of these large 
red -woods more than a thousand 
rings have been counted. The tree 
where you saw that man at work is 
probably not less than a thousand 
years old, though it may fall short 
H hundred or so." 

"Just think of it!" exclaimed 
Harry, "a tree a thousand years old ! 
It was a good-sized and respectable 
tree long befoi'e Cohimbns discov- 
ered America." 

•' Yes," the Doctor responded, 
"and the so-called 'big trees' of Cal- 
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averas and Mariposa have a much greater age than these red-woods. Some 
of them are 2500 years old, and a tree of 1000 or 1500 years only is con- 
sidered young. Tiie great tree that was cut down by the speculators, as 
already mentioned, was fully 2500 years old, and some naturalists say not 
less than 3000. It has been ascertained that they reach their maturity at 
1000 years, and get nearly all their growth by that time. For the rest of 
their lives they increase very little in size, and during the twenty -live 
years or more that these groves have been known there has been no per- 
ceptible growth of any of the trees. Several of the oldest trees have 
fallen to the ground and are slowly decaying; one of them fell only a few 
years ago after defying the winds of the Pacific coast for more than 
twenty centuries. Its trunk was nearly hollow, and the wonder is it did 
not fall before. So great is the cavity in the tree that a tall man on a 
correspondingly tall horse can ride through from one end to the other 
without stooping, and for the best part of the way he may hold an open 
umbrella over his head." 

The train halted at the station where they were to make their inspec- 
tion of the red-wood grove, and our friends descended to the platform. 
A saw-mill, run by steam-power, was not far from the station, and they 
proceeded there at once. Mr. Hutchinson knew the manager, who was 
readily found, and the party was shown through the establishment. 

While they were making their inspection the Doctor explained to the 
youths that the red-wood of California had been of more use to the inhab- 
itants of that State than any other tree. It shrinks endwise while drying, 
but does not grow narrow across the grain, and it grows nearer to the 
ocean than any other tree that can be cut into lumber. It splits very 
easily, and, while the timber is light, it is so close in the grain that it can 
be used for cabinet-work, though it is not very strong. Where there are 
no saw-mills it can be split into boards and planks without any great dif- 
ficulty, and it is quite free from the attacks of insects, owing to a certain 
aromatic gum which it contains. In some parts of the State it is used 
to the exclusion of all other wood, and it has been shipped to China and 
Australia and to other parts of the world. 

'' To show vou how much there is in one of these trees," said the 
superintendent, "let me tell you a few things. 

" A man in Huuiboldt county got out of one red-wood-tree all the 
lumber he needed to build his house and barn and make a fence around 
two acres of ground. Another tree was cut into shingles that were packed 
in bundles as shingles usually are, and made a full load for a schooner. 

'' Mr. NordhofiF tells, in his book on California and Oregon, of a tree 
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ill Meadocino County that made a mile of railway ties, and lie might liavo 
added that there was a good deal of the tree left over when the ties were 
finished." 

The boys fonnd that the logs around the saw-mil! were from five to 
eight feet in diameter, and the manager told them that they considered a 
tree only four feet through too small to be cut. Much of the handling of 
the logs was done by steam-power, and instead of the old-fashioned "iip- 
and-down" saw for cutting the logs into boards, they made use of circular 
saws. A conple of these saws, each about eight feet aoross, were placed 
in line, one of them being above and a little in advance of the other; as 
the log was pnshed forward by the machinery the saws cut into it, the one 
from above and the other from below, and the woi'k was performed with 
great rapidity. 




The manager said that it did not pay at the present prices of lumber 
to haul the logs more tlian a mile to the saw-uiills, but us the prices in- 
creased this state of affairs would cease. Before the railway was opened 
through the red-wood country all the saw-mills were on the banks of the 
javers, or on the many little harbors scattered alon^ the coast ; it was nee- 
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eesary to Iiave facilities for sending away the lamber after it was ready 
for the market, and, consequently, the dense forests a few miles from the 
coast were of no use till the railway was constructed. 




One of tlie boys innocently asked where tliey got the fuel for runniiifjf 
the steam-engine. 

The manager laughed as lie pointed to the slabs and sawdust around 
them, and explained that the refuse from the logs was far mure tliau they 
needed to keep the engines going. " We have to devise ways of getting 
rid of tiie surplus," said he, "and here ia tlie way we do it: We have a 
large furnace close to the mill with a tall chimney, and into tliat furnace 
we throw all the rubbish that we cannot use up in the engine-room. The 
heat from it absolutely goes to waste, as we have no use for it; it will not 
pay to ship the stuff to San Francisco for fuel, and if we did not burn it 
up it would accumulate around the mills so that wc should have to move 
in a few months. Besides, we should be in constant danger of having it 
take fire and burn the mill up, and the expense of consuming it is a saving 
in tlie long-run." 

Dozens of huge logs lay around the mill, and tlicre were planks and 
boards ready for market in sufficient quantity to build a small town. 
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Teams were busy hauling the lumber to the railway-station, and altogether 
the scene around this California saw-mill was an active one. 

Harry asked if the lumbermen ever had any fights with bears or other 
wild beasts in the forest. 

" They have them occasionally," was the reply, " but the wild animals 
are fast disappearing, and it is not often nowadays that a lumberman is 
disturbed. A couple of weeks ago one of my men was compelled to go 
up a tree by a grizzly bear, and it served him right, too." 

" How was that ?" 

" The man had a revolver in his waist-belt, and, while he was looking 
around to select some trees for cutting, he saw a small grizzly walking 
along in the forest. The temptation for a shot was too great, and so he 
drew out his revolver and tired. 

''Whether he hit the bear or not I can't say, but at all events he dis- 
turbed him. The grizzly turned and made for the fellow, and he had 
just time to spring into the limbs of a small sapling and save himself. A 
' grizzly cannot climb a tree, but he can sit at the foot of it and wait; and 
he just squatted down there as though he'd come to stay. 

" The man took another shot at the bear as he sat under the tree, but 
instead of killing him it only made him madder. Then he concluded to 
reserve his tire, and shouted as loud as he could, in the hope that some- 
body might hear him and come to his relief. The bear wasn't in a hurry, 
and he had no engagements that called him away, and he just stuck to his 
post like a soldier. He didn't mind the shouting one bit, and there he 
hung for five mortal hours, hoping the man would come down and have a 
square fight on the ground. 

" Some of our men were out on a tramp for the same sort of business 
as the first, and by-and-by they came around and heard him shouting. 
They answered, and then came nearer and nearer, and as soon as the bear 
heard 'em he concluded he'd better migrate, and he did. He went off 
through the woods, and nobody had any more revolver shots to fire at 
him. As long as you let a grizzly alone he's pretty likely to let you 
alone, but if you trouble him you must take the consequences." 

" Did you ever hear of getting a bear drunk?" said the manager, after 
he had finished the foregoing story. 

Neither of the boys had ever heard of such a thing, and wondered if 
it were possible. 

"Certainly it is," was the reply, "and it isn't three months since two 
of our men tried the plan very successfully. A bear is one of the most 
orderly beings in the world, and is fond of doing a thing over and over 
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again withoat change. Fur example, he haa a path from bis den to the 
stream or spring where lie goes to drink ; lie goes at the same hour, day 
after day and week after week, and he never turns from his road unless 
frightened in some way. If a stick or tree falls across bis. patli be is very 
suspicious, and exainitiea it carefully before venturing near; but when be 
finds it is not dangerous he pushes it aside or clambers over it. Ilantera 
take advantage of this babit and set traps in liis path, and it is on the 
same plan that our men gave the bear intoxicating liquors and made him 
drank, so that he was easily taken. 

" They knew by his traeki^ that he was very large, and would be likely 

to fight hard if they hunted 

'^'_ -''(i^^B^^L him down in tbo ordinary 

i~' ^^^^^^^^^K^ ""^y- ^ t'<^y felled a tree 

,-.yM^^^^^^^^^^^^^ across his 'beat,' or path, and 

^^-^""^i^^H^^^^^^I^H^^H to there several 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m *^^y^ near 

^^ -ll^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^Hi^. "*^y ^^ ^^'^ bear * 

^^ ^^^^^^^^^HB^^tf looked the 

^^^^^HB^n^l&l Hhf ' care, for fear it was 

^^^H^Kgl ^^H^^^ :^J.b '^ l^>"'Pi '^"d not for a day or 

^^^V ^Hi^l^H^^^mk ^v^ '^^'^ '^'^ ''^ venture to step 

_^^w^^^^^r \ over, lie used to go to drink 

—sJ^W doP'^^ ^ little after sunset, and one 

'•^^f^ —•l^^^i'JP^V ^ ^^ afternoon they went there 

A CALIFIIRMA .1UL//.IV '"^^ ''"* °- '"^'^ '" ^''^ '°K 

large enough to hold a gal- 
lon rtf whiskey and inolaiwea. iJears are fond of sweet things all the world 
over, and whenever they ('inue across a deposit of wild honey they will 
work for hours to get at it ; thoy will overturn beehives to eat the honey, 
and don't mind the stinging of the bees in the least.*' 

"Well, they tilled this hole in the log with the mixture they had 
brought ready in a jiiir. and then hid in the top of a tree a little way off. 
Jiiiit about dusk they ^aw him coming along his path, and when he reach- 
ed tlie log he stopped, as he saw the chips from the hole lying on the 
gmund. He cre]>t along till he f^ot a sniff of the contents of the hole; 
then lie put his nose to it, and, finding it was sweet, he took down the 
whr.ile lot of it at one drink. Very soon he began to stagger, and then be 
f<-n Ti> the ground : he tried to get to his feet, but couldn't; and, as the 
two men saw his condition, they came out of their concealment and 
walked straight up t<i him. There wii>i no danger about him, as he was 
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perfectly helpless, and they settled him with a single blow of an axe. He 
weighed nearly a thousand pounds, and was one of the largest bears that 
has been killed in this neighborhood for a long time." 

Then the Doctor told the boys how the hunters of Southern California 
attack bears with lassoes, or long ropes of twisted hide. They are very 
skilful with these lassoes, as they are accustomed to them from infancy; 
they use them in driving and capturing cattle, and can throw them around 
the horns or feet of an ox or cow with almost unerring certainty. 

"The first hunt of the kind I ever saw," said the Doctor, "was in the 
valley of Santa Marguerita. I was riding along the valley, when I saw 
a cloud of dust about half a mile awav, and the mule on which I was 
mounted saw it at the same time. In the dust I could make out a large 
animal and four or five mounted men pursuing; I got out of the way as 
fast as I could, and took refuge on the top of a little mound, where I 
could see what was going on. Within fifty yards of me the animal — and 
it proved to be a large grizzly — faced about and showed fight; his pur- 
suers were native Calif ornians, as I could perceive from their drei?s ;md 
from the lassoes they were swinging in the air. 

"The moment the bear faced about one of the hunters rode close up 
to him and threw a lasso that caught him by one of his fore feet; the 
other three men took positions so that the bear was surrounded, and then 
a second threw a lasso around his neck. The horses braced themselves to 
stand the force of the bear pulling against them ; they were evidently 
greatly frightened, but. were under the complete control of their riders. 
The lassoes were pulled in opposite directions, so that the bear was 
stretched on the ground, and then a third one was thrown, which secured 
one of his hind legs. He howled and roared at the top of his voice, and it 
is no wonder the horses were afraid of him ; their nostrils were expand- 
ed, their eyes seemed to be starting from their heads, and they kept up a 
continual snorting and trembling wlienever the bear made a movement. 

"While he was writhing and twisting about, one of the men managed 
to pass a lasso around his body and draw it tight. The pulh'ng on all 
the lassoes, and the strength he expended in pawing the earth, speedily 
wearied him; every time he tried to rise he was violently thrown down, 
and after a while he lay still for a minute or more. Then one of the men 
handed his reins to another and dismounted, and cautiously approached 
the prize. He threw a fresh lasso around the neck of the bear, and drew 
it so tight as to half suffocate him, and then he cast a turn of the cord 
around the brute's fore paws. Another hunter now came forward, and 
together they hound all his feet and secured his mouth so that he cuuld 
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not open it; when this was concluded they loosened the lasao around his 
neck, to allow him to breathe, but every other cord was held bo tant that 
he could not even struggle," 




One of the boys asked if that was the way they killed the bear, 
"Xo,"' answered the Doctor, " they didn't want to kill him if the/ 
could take him alive. As suoii as tiiey had seenrcd liiin, two of the roeii 
rode away in the direction of the nearest village, or ranche, to get the nec- 
essary means for transporting him, and the other two remained. A sort 
of drag made of a bullock's hide was bronglit, and with it a team of oxen; 
tiiG bear was rolled upon tlic hide and securely bound, and then the team 
dragged \uin away. At least I was told this was what would be done, 
though I did not remain to see the operation. The bear was to be kept 
until the following Sunday, when a tight would take place between him 
and a l)u!l,aMd all tlie people within twenty miles would come to see the 
sport. Bull-and-bear tights were once the favorite amusement of Southern 
California, and the love for them has not altogether died out at this day." 
The party returned to San Francisco in the afternoon, and the boys 
pronounced the excursion to the red-wood forests one of the pleasantest 
they hiid ever madt-. 
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Chapter II. 

REMINISCKNCES OF GOLD- HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA. 

■'T'^HE next day the Doctor informed the hoyB that he had about con- 
-L eluded an-angements for their departure froin San Fraiicieix) in 
search of strange adventnres. What their movements wonM be he would 
not predict until everything was 
settled, and in the mean time they 
would find enough around the city 
to make the time pass pleasantly. 

An old friend of Doctor Fowler 
was at the hotel. He was one of 
the early settlers of Cnhfornia, hav- 
ing come there soon after the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848, and there 
were few nooks and corners of the 
State that he had not visited. He 
had passed tlirough many changes 
of fortune, had been rich and poor 
again half a dozen times in suc- 
cession, had possessed thousands of 
dollars on one day, and been obliged 
to work for enough to buy his din- 
ner with on the next; had travelled 
hundreds of miles on foot, with all 
his worldly property on his back; 
and had been by turns miner, bank- 
er, merchant, day laborer, farmer, 
Bpeciiiator, railway builder, and 

stage-driver. Now he was comfortably settled in San Francisco, and 
avowed his determination to cling to what he poesessed, and take no far- 
ther risks either to person or property. 

He was full of reminiscences of tlie early days of California, and took 
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great deliglit in narrating to the boys his adventares in eeareli of wealth. 
Wlien lie found that Harry and George were taking notea of his stories 
he Hsked them not to mention his real name, but to call liim "Captain 
Jack." They promised to do so, and in reprodncing some of his descrip- 
tions of California life we will respect his wishes and use only the name 
he gave them. 

" When I firet came here," said he, "San Francisco was a city of only 
a few thousand inhabitants, and the population was changing constantly. 
Men came here from the Atlantic States and remained a few days before 
starting for the mines, and then 
those who had found their fortunes 
~ -"'7 and were ready to go home always 

- --f^--^ --H-.r ' made it a point to spend a week or 

so in San FrancJECo before the de- 
parture of tlie steamer. The steam- 
er WMS then the only means of com- 
munication with the East ; the trans- 
continental railway was dimly talked 
of, and there were not many peo- 
ple who believed it would ever be 
built. The man who had ventured 
to predict that he would one day be 
able to come from New York in a 
week, and could flash intelligence 
across the continent in a few sec- 
onds, would have been regarded u 
a lunatic. 

"If you want to learn mora 
than I shall be able to tell yon in 
the short time we are together, I 
advise you to get hold of Kosa 
Browne's ' Peep at Washoe,' and 
read it at your leisure; and if yon 
should find out that some of hi» 
- : ■■^' ' stories are a good deal like mine, 

ortiHQ Til KKKv urviK 3'*^" nuist remember that I travelled 

with him (ui several journeys, and 
we had a lot of adventures in common. In the early times of Califor- 
nia we lived in a state of constant excitciiient over new discoveries. 
At t\rit the gold was fonud c.n the Siicramento River and the smaller 
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etreHiiie riiiininii; into it; when these deposits be;j^n to give out the 
tiiinere scattered tliemsclveB over the country in search of new fields, 
and it wasn't long before we had 
reports of wonderful diseoveries in 
the eoutheni part of the State. A 
miner named Kern had picked up 
thonsands of dollars in a few days 
on a small river about three hun- 
dred miles south of Stockton, and 
in a very short time all who could 
get away, together with a great 
many who con Id not, were starting 
for Kem River, as the new locality 
was called. The whole country on 
the road to the mines was full of 
men, some on foot, others mount- 
ed on mnlos or horses ; and othen*, 
who could afford to pay high prices 
for transportation, rode in stages. 
Very few who went to Kern liiver 
brought hack anything; the most 
of the stage passengers returned on 
foot, and not a few were obliged to 
beg or steal their food along the 
ro«d. 

" 1 was one of a party of three 
who determined to get rich on 
Kem River. Wo couldn't afford 
tlie expense of a stage ride from 

Stockton to the mines, and so we put what little money we had into a 
eonimua purse, and bought an 'outHt' of provisions and mining tools. 
The load was more than we could carry on our backs, and we invested a 
few do1iai« in a donkey, and a few more in a wheelbarrow. We were to 
take turns in pushing the wheelbarrow and leading the donkey. and liume- 
times where the rnad was steep we hitched the donkey ahead of our car- 
riage anil made him drag it along. We were not a linnd^ome givjup. and 
it was the lianlcrft wr.rk any of us had ever ilonc. but we had the pros- 
pect of a fiirtune ahead; and whenever we grew tiiwl we tlieereii each 
other by talking of what we wonhl do when we had made onr jnles and 
got bark to San Francisco. I was going home to the States by the tirst 
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fiteainer, and decided to buy a small farm and a nice house for my father 
and niotlier, whom I had left in rather close eireuinstancee when I started 
for California. Jim was goinj; to China, and from there to Europe and 
Anstralia, as he wanted to see something of the world; and Bill meant 
to !»uy a ranciie in the Sacramento Valley, and associate with cowb and 
oxen for tlie rest of his days. 

" The road wasn't the best you ever saw by arty means. Ross Brovne 
said it was three hundred miles long, half a mile wide, and three feet 
<leep. and sometimes we found it a irood deal deeper than he made it 
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out. Tiie mill had beon falling, and it kept falling pretty near everf 
daj; the conatant trampling of tnen and auiinHie converted the ground 
into soft mud, and many a wagon and pack-mule were hopelessly swamped 
in it. The mules used to get in al- 
most out of sight, and once in a i'' ^'^,' — ^ 
while you'd see nothing but a pair 
of cars to indicate where the owner 
of them was. Tiiere was one place 
in the road where a man one day 
got stack, and was near drowning. 
Some miners helped him out, and 
as soon as he was fairly on liai'd 
ground and could take breath, ho 
said, 'Gentlemen, now that youVe 
saved me, I hope you'll save my 
mule. He's down there somewheres a baj> ruiu. 
just below where you found me.' 

" We pushed our wlieel-barrow, and led our donkey day after day, till 
it seemed as though the road never would come to an end. Sometimes 
we could make ton or twelve miles, or even fifteen or twenty, but where 
the roads were worst we didn't get more than half a dozen. When night 
came we ^nerally slept on the ground, and we did our own cooking; 
it wasn't what we're getting here at the hotel, but we had appetites that 
would have made a broiled shingle taste well, even if tbera was no sauce 
for it. ^V^hen we slept we di'eamed that the air was fidl of dollars, and 
they danced around us with legs like spiders; some of their faces were 
■on ft brusd grin, while others were down in the uiouth, and evidently 
typified the bad luck in store for others — not for ourselves. 

"Every few miles there were little shanties that had been put up 
by enterprising speculators, and it 
fi is safe to say that these fellows 
made more money than did any 
'' jjl; of the travetlci's tJiat puslied on to 
^ Kern River. Tbey had high-sonnd- 
ing names for these establishments. 
For instance, tbu United States Ho- 
tel was a one-story building of 
rough logs, and a roof of poles and 
pine-boughs; and the El Dorado House was composed of half n dozen 
vagons that had broken down among the rocks and wore of no fartiier 
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nee ae wagons. They uliarged half a dollar a tiiglit for lodging at 
these hotels, and the only l)ed they gave you was a place to spread 
your blankets on the floor. And speaking of names, one of the fan- 
niest was at a place on the old road to the Washoe mines, where the 




stages used to cliangc hoi-scs and tlie passengers stopped for dinner. It 
was kept by a man named Berry, and he nscd to sell straw to the emi- 
grants; the two words were put together and the station became knowa 
as Strawberry. Fact, I assure you. 
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"When we thought we could afford it we used to stop at one of tliese 
fitatlons and get a square meal for a dollar. The proprietor stood at the 
door of the diuing-room and collected the money as the patrons went in, 
for fear of mistakes; he had a revolver in his waist-belt, to convince 
everybody t^hat he would have no trifling ; and if there was anything like 
a rush, he had a couple of friends, similarly equipped, to assist him in 
making the collection. There would frequently be tviice as many ad- 
mitted as there were places at the table, and if anybody objected to the 
arrangement he was told that his chance would come soon. It was the 
roughest-looking crowd you ever saw, and the fastest in the way of eat- 
ing; ten minutes was allowed for meals, and the most of the traveller 
were generally through before the time was up. 

" The cooking was as rough as the crowd, but nobody objected to it. 
Walking and carrying a pack of blankets on your back, not to speak of 
pushing a wheelbarrow or pulling an unwilling donkey, will give an 
appetite that could digest anything edible, together with many things 
that are not. Ham, beefsteaks, bread, mince- pies, pork -and -beans, cof- 
fee, tea, and other things disappeared like magic, and without the least 
regularity ; every man took what he could get hold of first, and some- 
times there would be a struggle between a couple of hungry travellers 
who had simultaneously seized the same dish. Revolvers were flourished, 
but 88 everybody was ready to shoot there was no shooting, and while 
the talk was going on a third party would get hold of the article in dis- 
pute and make way with it. Those who shouted most got the least to 
eat, and after a little experience the gold -hunters learned to swallow 
their meals in silence, except when they wished to call the red-shirted 
waiters to bring things that were out of reach. 

"The lodging -room at one of these taverns formed a companion 
picture to the dining- hall. Kobody undressed, partly for the reason 
that very few of the wayfarers had more than the suit he wore and his 
blankets; and there was a good deal of doubt if a man who had once 
removed his garments would find them when he woke in the morning. 
This was particularly the case with boots, if they happened to be good 
for anything; as a man was very apt to make a mistake on purpose 
when he saw a fresh pair; and by the time the last man got up, the boots 
that werfe left were of very little value. They used to let in the customers 
one after another till the floor was covered, and any tal)les or shelves large 
enough to hold a traveller were sure to be appropriated. 

"All along through the night you would be waked by disputes 
between new arrivals and those who were sleeping nearest the door: 
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the latter ol)jeetc<i to being wilkeil over, while the former would grum- 
ble Bometliing about liking to see people accoiiimodLitin^ One moroing 
I complained to the hiiidloni of one of tlione hotels that 1 wanted my 
monev back, as I hiul lia<l no sleep at all, and gut for an answer, 

"•1 sell the i)lace for yon to sleep in, but I don't 6cU the sleep 
with it.' 

"The first night I stopped in one of those lodging-houses I lost niy 
stockings, the only pair I had; aud the uiuusiug thing about the business 
was, that I wan talking with the thief at the time he stole them. He 
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hftd slept next to rae, and as he came in late lie tried to be polite, 
and we got up quite an acqaaintance. He roee in the morning before I 
did; be had not taken off anything, not even bie boots, and juet before 
he stood up he drew a pair of Btockinge over thetn. I remarked that 
they looked h good deal like mine, and he replied that they probably 
came from the same shop. He said he mast be on the road early, and 
went ont, and I turned over for another nap. 

** Wasn't I mad when I got Dp and found my stockings were missing! 
And if I could have gut hold of him then, wouldn't I have shaken Iiim 
up lively ! 

"A month afterward I met a man in the mines that I thought I'd 
seen before. He said be bad lost bis way, and as I was telling him 
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where the ro»d was I reiDeiiibered the' circuiiieUnce of our eocouiiter. 
When my mhid was made up I looked straight in liie face and said 
I thought we liad slept togetlier one night at Strawberry's hotel; he 
thought BO too, and said he didn't think much of the place snjrhow. 
Then I said, 

'"My friend, did yon miss a pair of woollen stockings the morning 
you left there (' 

"Without changing a muscle he scanned my face closely, and then 
burst into a laugh. 

" ' Them was your stockings I took, was they V and here he fairly 
doubled himself up at the fun of the idea. I couldn't see the joke as 
he did, hut he was apparently so much amused at it that I determined 
to drop the subject and let him have his kugh. We became friends, 
and he concluded he would po the same road iie myself. We slept 

in the same room that 
night at the hotel, with 
about fifty others, and 
in the morning when I 
woke he was gone. He 
didn't roh me that time, 
but he changed boots 
with the man that slept 
on the other side of 
him. I didn't see him 
_ again, and don't know 
/ f^f^^^^^^/^S^^ j= -t'^ -g^^*^fl Mllt^3>» what ever became of 

him. The pair that he 

left beiiind were about 

tlie worst you ever saw, 

and we couldn't help laughing when the fellow who iiad been robbed 

held them up for our inspection. 

"He dressed himself as quickly as possible, and vowed he would 
overtake tlie thief and pound bini to a jelly, lint, as he attempted to 
draw tlie old boots on hiis feet, he suddenly recollected that nobody could 
iratch anotlicr with such boots to walk in, especially if the man to be 
caufjht had tlie start by an hour or two. Sorrowfully lie sat down and 
]il;inned an^tlier new furm of revenge, but what it was I do not know. 
1 got out of the place as fast as I could, and never mentioned that the 
same man had robbed rue before, for fear somebody might tiiink I was 
his accomplice, ftir allowing him to sleep in tho same room with nie again. 
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"The jonmey to the mines was full of iiicidente of this kind, that 
were amusing to everybody except to the victims of thein. There were 
man; desperate charactei-a in California in those days, and whenever a 
mining excitement broke out they were among the first to embark in 
it. Many of tlieui were witliout money, and depended upon begging 
or stealing tlieir way; and as there was no law, or but very little, every- 
body had to look out for himself. The revolver was the justice of the 
peace in many of the mining camps and along the road, and the bowie- 
knife the chief magistrate. 

"Fights were of daily and sometimes of hourly occurrence, and in 
most eases nobody interfered, hut let the disputants have their way. It 
was fortunate that the majority of tlie disputes was among men whose 
absence was not to be seriously regretted, and consequently the honest peo- 
ple felt a sense of relief wlien the affair was over. Occasionally outrages 
were committed upon quiet and 
peaceable men by the ronghs 
and rowdies, and when this was 
done the scoundrels had to run 
away for their lives, as the com- 
munity was speedily aroused 
and ready to proceed to ex- 
treme measures. 

" The most frequent causes 
■of disputes were tlie rights to 
mining claims. As long as a 
-claim had no definite value 
nobody troubled himself much 
abotit it; one man would work 
awhile and then leave it, and 
then another and anotlier might 
have a hand in it. By-aiid-by 
somebody would find some- 
thing rich about the place, and _ 
then the scene was changed, ,,„j claim sen ' 

"Everyman wlio had had 
anything to do with the place immediately demanded his rights, stieh as 
he fancied them to be, and he rarely admitted that any one else had any 
rights whatever. Gunpowder had a good deal.to do with the adjustment 
of the difficulties, and quite often one or more persons were shot before 
the question of title would be determined. Sometimes the party in pos- 
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eeesion built a fort and held ou to the property, atid occaeionally you 
would see a man sitting near tlie entrance of a inine witli a stock of arms 

snfiiciuiit to Eet op a 
gn 1 store. If anybody 
came near he quietly 
informed them that be 
^^as Iefending)iis rights 
and looking after his 
claim, and if a depreda- 
tor attempted to dispos- 
sess him he opened fire 
without hesitation. 
_ "I remember goin^ 

tJ" one day to a mining' 
camp that had been 
started only a few 
weeks, and was Baid to 
contain some claims of considerable value. Just as I entered the place 
the inhabitants were engaged in adjusting a dispnte that had arisen aboafc 
the ownership of some property, and the discussion was certainly a lively 
one. About half the people of the camp were concerned in the dieeiis- 
sion ; the arguments were forcible, and consisted of empty bottles, sticks, 
stones, and similar implements; revolvers were not used, as it had been 
agreed beforehand that the qnestion was to be settled peaceably, and no 
weapons allowed. Even the dogs took a part in the dispute and seemed 
to enjoy it, bnt I fancy they did not trouble themselves much about the 
rights of the matter. Xohody was seriously hurt, tliongh it really looked 
at one time as though a goodly number of the contestants wonld be un- 
able to get about for weeks, even if they survived the row. The air of 
the mining regions is pure and fresh, and persons recover readily from 
injuries ; those that would be considered senons in the Atlantic States are 
regarded as of no consequence wliatevcr; and it used to be said in tfae 
mountains of Nevada that you might shoot a man full of bullets one 
week, and lie would be round hunting after yon with a sliot-gnn in the 
next. 

'■ I haven't time to tell you about all the mining excitements we have 
had in California and on the Pacific coast generally, and if you wish to 
know more about them you must read them up. It is safe to say that of 
all the men who ever came to California in search of fortune not one in 
iifty ever saw his dreams realized, partly for the reason that the most of 




the dreams were of a very high chaiiicter and not easy to fulfil, and partly 
because the men themselvee did not know liow to liold on to their money 
after it was fairly within their grasp. Of the men that made the great 
discoveries in California and among the Sierra Nevadas, nearly all are 
poor to-day, or have died in poverty, and there are plenty of men in San 
Francisco now who have been rich and poor several times in succession. 

"In all the mining excitements, such as I have just described, there 
has always been a great deal of snfiering and death. A new country, 
where there ai'e few of the necessities of life, ie suddenly invaded by thou- 
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sands uf people for whom there is no employment, and who \iAve iiu cap- 
ital ou which to begin buRinese for themselves. Jt is literalljr impoBsible 
for many of them to obtain Butficicitt 
food; and when we add to scanty fare 
^^^W,fc ift^^ the necessity of sleeping on the ground, 

[ ^>^ Jk^^^ a d exposure to cold and storms, the 

" '"^ o der is that so many survive. The 

I re of a man ou tiis way to the mines 
a d one who is returning shows a great 
c trast, as I said before, and there is not 
G of the old residents of the State who 
aa ot seen it many times, and quite pos- 
Mbly experienced it. There is a marvel- 
lous difference between the ontgoing and 
the incoming miner: the former is full of 
""' '"■"■" ■'■■ hope and ambition, with strong limbs and 

a determination to win, while the latter is disappointed and dejected, his 
pockets are empty, and his ragged clothes will barely hang together. The 
wind whistles through his tattered garments, his hair protrudes through 
the holes in his hat, his beard is long and unkempt, and altogether he 
is an object of pity. If you are ever in a mining country, and a gold or 
silver excitement breaks out, think twice before you join in the rnah to 
the new region. 

"Even those who have money in their pockets, and ^o on business 
which is laid out before they start, generally return in a dilapidated con- 
dition. At tlie time the Washoe silver region was opened a friend of 
mine went there on behalf of some 
San Francisco speciiiatora wiio wanted 
to make heavy investments, provided 
the property offered to them was de- 
sirable. He was gone a couple of 
miirichs, and I happened to be on 
Montgomery Street on the aftorunoii 
of his return. He came straight to 
the street without taking time lo go 
to tho hotel to change his clotlle^, anil 
he was literally 'a sight to behold 
His garments were in rags, his legs 
weiv wrapped in strips of blanket or 
bound with handkerchiefs, and he 
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wore a shoe on one foot and a slipper of variegated carpet on tlie other. 
Everybody wanted to know something about the mines of Waslioe, and 
for an hour lie stood around among the well-dressed speculators of the 
street, whose clothes presented a very marked contrast to his own." 

Here Captain Jack was called for hy a friend, and the conversation 
about the early days of gold mining in California came to an end. 
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Chapter III. 

A VISIT TO the YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

IN a few minutes Doctor Fowler returned, and told the boys that they 
would start on the following morning for aa excareion of s week or 
BO in the interior of California. " We will visit," said he, "the Yoeemite 
Valley, and the big trees of which we heard something during oor visit 
to the red-wood forests, and perhaps we may have time to look at eome 




of the mining settlements in the mountains. When we get back to San 
Francisfo it will be time for us to continue our journey elsewhere." 

At the appointed time they started, and the railway train carried them 
safely to Merced, where the stages for the Yosernite (Yo-sem-e-ty) Valley 
begin their course. They reached Merced in the evening, and slept at 
the hotel ; in the morning they started by stage for the valley, taking 
what is known as the Mariposa route. There is another route, by way of 
Coulterville, which enters the valley on the side opposite the entrance of 
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the Mariposa road ; the time of the two journeys is the same, and the 
agent of each line can demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the route he advocates is far superior to the other. 

As they rode along in the clear, bracing air that swept down from the 
mountains Doctor Fowler entertained his young companions with the 
story of his first visit to the Yosemite Valley. 

"It was in the year 1866," said he, "and I was with the firat party that 
entered the valley that year. We came from San Francisco to Stockton 
by steamboat, and there we took wagons and carriages to Mariposa, where 
we arrived late in the afternoon after a long and dusty ride. We spent 
the night at Mariposa, and from there the carriages took us four miles 
farther, to where saddle-horees were waiting for us. The wagon -road 
ended there, and the rest of the distance to the valley was to be made or\ 
horseback. We reached Clark's ranche in the afternoon, stayed there a 
day, so as to visit the Mariposa grove of big trees, and then went on to 
the valley. Unfortunately, we found a good deal of snow on portions of 
the trail, and when we got to the valley we were used up completely, as 
it was necessary to walk through the deep drifts. We spent three days 
in the valley, and then returned by the Coulterville road, which was not 
obstructed by snow like the one by which we went. 

" How times have changed ! Now you travel by rail and stage all 
the way, and the only horseback work you have to do is in the valley 
itself. It is not unlikely that in a few years a railway train will carry us 
directly to the door of the great hotel in the valley, and that wagon-roads 
to the various objects of interest there will render saddle-horses unneces- 
sary, provided the visitor will omit some of the falls and peaks, which no 
wagon-road will ever be able to surmount." 

In a little while after leaving Merced they were among the foot hills 
of the Sierras and under the shadows of the pines. As they advanced 
the pines became larger and the forest more dense, and the boys observed 
that pines six or eight feet in diameter were not uncommon. By the 
time they reached Clark's hotel they were accustomed to look upon these 
trees as the most ordinary affairs, and they readily understood, what so 
many have said, that the great trees are a disappointment, since you reach 
them by riding for hours in a forest such as they had been traversing. 

Wie cannot do better, in describing what the boys saw in their jour- 
ney, than furnish our readers with a copy of the letters they sent home 
to their friends, after their return to San Francisco. We will fii-st give 
Harry's letter, which ran as follows : 

"When we got to Clark's ranche the Doctor said we would spend 
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till' iiijrlit tlicrc. iiiui then fju t(t 8eo the liijj; troes of Mariposa. We were 
u|> ii) ;;iHni time in tlie inoniiiifr, after ii reficaliiiig eleep in the pure air of 
till' ('iiliftiniiii liigliliindB. Hinl started immediately after breakfast. We 
had a HiU- of tiv« niiiei: tiirmi^Ii tlie forest, witii jrreat piriee all nronnd us, 
anil M-voml times tlion<!lit we iiml rcaelied llie big trees when we were 
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only looking at one of the ordinary ones. By-and-hy we came to them, 
and then we saw they were big trees, and no mistake. We were prepared 
to be disappointed with their size after our loi)||^tIe through the forest, 
and the resnlt was we were not disappointed at all. 

" The trees really looked large as we approached, and when we were 
close beueath them, and placed our hands aga'nst their trunks, we were 
able to realize that they were emphatically the giants of the forest. We 
did not try to measure them ourselves, as they have been carefully meas- 




ured by others, and the figures aie recorded ; and the Doctor said it 
would bo a waste of time to verify them during our visit. Tliere was 
no need of any tape-line to tell us that tliey were the largest trees we 
had ever seen; the greatest of them is thirty-three feet in diameter, and 
there are several more than twenty-five feet through. The largest of the 
standing trees has a limb ninety feet from the ground that is six feet 
through. Just think of a limb, far np in the air, that would be a very 
large tree in any part of the United States away from the Pacific coast! 
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And it looks just like an ordinary limb, and not at all oat of proportioD 
to the rest of the tree. 

''Our guide took us to a fallen tree that is hollow, and we rode 
through it on horseback, without the slightest necessity of stooping, and 
our horses were not ponies by any means. Then we went to a standing 
tree that is hollow ^t the base, and the guide said that seventeen persons 
on horseback had got into that tree all at once and found plenty of 
room. It is proper to say that the prostrate tree is larger than any of 
the standing ones, and the same is the case in the Calaveras grove of 
big trees, which is the first that was discovered in California. 

" There are seven groves of big trees in California thus far discov- 
ered, and possibly others may be found as time goes on. The largest 
tree yet known is on King's River, forty miles from Visalia, and is 
forty-four feet in diameter ! 

"The Calaveras and Mariposa groves are the only ones visited by 
strangers, as they are on the direct routes of travel and easily reached; 
and besides, the others are not provided with hotels. Probably more 
people go to Calaveras than to Mariposa, as the grove is better known, 
and was the first opened to tourists, and the ground is kept in fine con- 
dition. Either grove is good enough, and the trees are large euongh to 
satisfy the curiosity of anybody, and we are quite contented to have seen 
one of them without going to the other. 

" We spent several hours at the grove, and then came back to Clark^s 
in time for a hearty supper, for which our ride had given ns a keen ap- 
petite. Next morning we were ofl^ in the coach for the Yoseniite, np 
hill and down dale in the forest — only there wasn't much dale to talk 
about. We came near being spilled out as the coach was taming a 
sharp corner in the road. It seemed to us that they must have a good 
manv accidents here in the course of the summer, but the driver declared 
they never had anything of the kind, and never intended to. He said 
that over on the other road they sometimes killed folks; but it was of 
no consequence, as they always paid their fare in advance, and the com* 
pany didn't lose anything. 

''Wonder what the other company says about this one? There is 
a great rivalry between the parties that manage the two routes to the 
valley, and the agent* of one tell hard stories about the other. It has 
been remarked that they deal sparingly with veracity, and have each a 
respect for it that they do not dare to touch it. A gentleman at the 
hotel in the valley said there was a great deal of truth to be told 
about the routes to the Yosemite, as verv little had been told thus ftir. 
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"By-and-by we saw a steep wall of rock, which tht! driver said was 
the other side of Yosemite Valley; and a little while after we came in 
sight of it he stopped tlie coach, and told us to walk out to a point 
of rocks where a tall tree was etanding qoite by itself. We did as he 
said, and a wonderful sight was revealed to us. 

"There lay the great valley of which we had heard and read so 




ranch, and all the pictures we had formed in onr minds did not hegin 
to come up to the reality. We looked down, down, down till our heads 
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were dizzy, and it seemed as if the valley was miles and miles in depth. 
The Doctor told us it was more than half a mile from where we stood 
to the bottom of the chasm, and that the steep cliff in front of us was 
nearly a mile high ! 

" Below us, at the bottom of the valley, was a green carpet, apparently 
smooth as velvet, with a brook like a thread of silver winding through 
it. Doctor Fowler said this carpet would prove anything but smooth 
when we descended to its level, and the silver thread was the Merced 
River — altogether too large to be called a brook. Such is the deception 
of distance. 

" We had never in our lives seen anything that began to compare 
with this view of the valley, and we did not wonder that visitors came 
away enthusiastic about it. Even this view alone, without descending 
into the valley at all, would amply repay the fatigue of making the 
journey, and we can readily believe what the much -travelled Doctor 
says, that there isn't another view like it in any part of the civilized 
world. 

" For a rough descri})tion we may say that the Yosemite Valley is 
a mile wide, and a mile deep, by about eight miles in length. At each 
end it is so rough that for a long time it was thought nothing but birds 
and water could come in or go out that way ; the sides are so steep that 
the first visitors had great ditKculty in entering the valley at all, and 
they predicted that it would never be possible for a horse to descend 
the abrupt slopes. By-and-by a trail was made for saddle-horses, and 
then it was said no carriage-road could ever enter the valley. They have 
the carriage -road now, and the next thing to look for is the railway. 
You may be sure one will be built whenever there is business enough 
to make it profitable. Horse -trails have been made at the ends of the 
valley, and it really seems as though the Californians could do anything 
they want to. 

" Imagine yourself standing where we were, and looking across the 
valley to the opposite side, where there is a steep wall of rock nearly 
four thousand feet high. Four thousand feet it rises in the air, and as 
steep as the side of a church, or very nearly so : you can stand at the 
base and rest your hand against the rock as you look up and up till the 
great trees that overhang its summit seem like shrubs. The top of the 
cliff appears to reach the clouds, but it is far less in height than some 
of the other mountains that surround the vallev. 

**This is El Capitaii, ur The Cliief, and it is as smooth and bright 
as the front of a newly -built house; you would think it impossible to 
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cling to its sides, hut abont half-way up tbere is a large tree, which 
somehow has obtained a footing in a little niche, and finds sufficient soil 
and moisture to keep it alive. Mr. Hutcbings, who was the first explorer 
of the Tosemite Valley, and wrote a book on the wonders of California, 
now lives here and keeps a hotel. lie claims this tree on El Capitan as 
hia personal property, on the ground of having discovered it; but when 
anybody asks if he has put a private mark on it he smiles and shakes 
his head. Nobody has ever laid hands on the tree, and nobody is ever 
likely to do so until flying-machines are invcTited and prove successful. 
The mass of rock which bears the name of El Capitan is about two 
miles long, bat it does not appear to be half as mut'li : everything abont 
the valley is on so grand a scale, that yon cannot realize what the dis- 
tsnces are till yon measure them by walking or riding. 
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"We spent a quarter of an hour or more looking at the valley, and 
then resumed our journey. How we wound and twisted along the 
slopes and turned sharp corners, and seemed ready to pitch downward 
head-foremost! It looked as though our necks would be broken before 
we reached the bottom of the valley ; but so well did the driver under- 
stand his business that not the least accident happened, and we soon 
made up our minds that it was all right. When we reached the bot- 
tom we went along at a line pace, and in due time were at the door of 
the hotel." 

" Here," said Harry, " I'll stop, and let George write the account 
of what we saw in the Yosemite Valley. I've got him into it, and 
now he must get us out." 

George's letter ran as follows : 

"The next morning after reaching the hotel we started out on the 
round of sight-seeing. We engaged horses and a guide — one guide was 
enough for the three of us — and were off soon after breakfast. Perhaps 
it would be well to draw a map of the valley, so that you may better 
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Rffereneeti. — \. Merced River. — 2. El CaplUn. — 3. BridJil Veil Fall. —4. Cathedral Rocks.— 5. Sentinel.— 
•.Three Brolhere.— 7. Yomimite Fall. —8. North Dome. —9. Mirror Lake. — 10. Sooth Dome.— 11. South 

Fork Fall— 1«. Vernal Fall.— 13. Nevada Fall 14. Bellows Butte.— 16. Hutchliigs's Hotel.- 16. Cooltenrllle 

Trail.— 17. Maripowi Trail. 

understand my description. By referring to the numbers you will find 
all the points of interest, and can see the roads by which we enter and 

leave the valley. 

"Now that you have the map you can follow our account of wliat 
we did in the valley. I shall not attempt to describe it in exactly the 
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order we went, but will skip about from one tiling to another, which 
will make it more interesting. And first look whem Yoeemite Fall is. 

"Remember that Niagara is a hundred and aixt^-five feet high, and 
then atop a moment; Yosemite Fall is sixteen timea as high ae Niagara, 
in round numbers; or, to be exact about it, twenty-six hundred and 
thirty-four feet! Bat it is not a single fall, like Niagara; it is broken 
into three falls, the top one being sixteen hundred feet high, the mid- 
dle two linndred, and the lower four hundred. The water comes rat- 
tling down, and at the ho- 
tel — fully a mile away — ,' ■ 
the sonnd is not unlike the ■ ■■ .^ '■ ~r'^ 
crash and roar of musketry 
in a battle — at least, that's 
what the Doctor says. At 
one point the throe falls 
look as though they weru 
one; bnt from most places 
where yon stand in the 
valley you see them quite 
distinct from each other. 
A great cloiid of spray 
rises from the foot of the 
fall, and from certain an- 
gles you can see beautiful 
rainbows. The upper fall 
is considered the highest 
in the world. In the spring 
of the year it is magnificent 
in the extreme, as the melt- 
ing snows in the mountains 

fill the channel of the river which supplies it; but late in the autnnm 
it diminishes to a simple thread, or dries np altogether. In the spring 
the mass of water loses only a small part of its volume in spray, but 
in the latter part of summer, before it dries up, the whole cascade i.« 
broken into spray lung before it reaches the bottom of the cliff, and 
the feathery mass is swept away by the wind. You see it swaying 
like a ribbon, ami when a strong wind is blowing the effect prodiicod 
is very curious. 

"Perhaps yon will ask me to compare the Yosemito Fall with Niagara. 
The two ire not to bo compared at all. Niagara is the largest cataract in 
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the world, while Yosemite is the highest j it is the volume tliat iiupresses 
you at Niagara, and it is the height of Yosemite and the grand surroiiiKl- 
ings that make its beauty. Niagara is as wide as Yosemite is high, and, 
if it had no more water than Yosemite has, it would not be of much con- 
sequence. The sound of tliu twu falls is quite different: Niagara makes 
a steady roar, wliile Yosemite is a crash and rattle, owing to the force of 
the water as it strikes the solid rock after its immense leap. Don't com- 
pare the two falls, as they haven't a single feature in common beyond that 
of being water-falls. 

"Another very pretty fall is the Bridal Veil; it is on the road leading 
into tiie valley from Mariposa, so that it is generally the first fall seen by 
visitors It is over nine hundred feet high, and gets its name from its 




resemblrince to the veil \ 
pouring down fnim tlio 
darts out a good distant 



(irn liy ii bride. The etreain that forms it comes 
mountains with great force, so that the water 
3 before making its plunge. In the spring the 
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stream is large, and the wind has little effect upon it; but later on, when 
the BDOWB have melted, the river dinitnishes to the size of a mill-creek, 
and then the resemblance to a veil is the more i-eadily seen. 

"It Bways in all directions, and you cannot come anywhere near the 
foot of the fall without danger of a wetting. One moment it is at the 
base of the cliff, and the next a hundred feet or more away from it ; now 
it iB far off to the right, and then sweeping to the left like a pendulum, 
and so it continues to move at the caprice of the breeze as long as there 
is any breeze to move it. The lower half of it is wrapped in the mist or . 
spray that rises from the fall: the wind causes freqnent breaks in this 
fold of miBt, so that the water seems to be playing a game of hide-and- 
seek with you, and you stand and look at the fall with a feeling of fascina- 
tion. Everybody pronounces the Bridal Veil one of the prettiest falls ia 
the valley, and some say it is the prettiest of all. Certainly there isn't 
one that is more graceful 
in outline or more interest- 
ing to look at than this. 

"You may think El 
Capitan is tlie highest of 
the mountains surrounding 
the valley, but it isn't by 
any means. The valley has 
a general direction from 
«aBt to west, and in one part 
of it, and nearly opposite 
to each other, are two moun- 
tains called the North Dome 
and the South Dome. Then 
there are three mountains 
standing together, to which 
somebody has given the 
name of the Three Broth- 
■ers, and certainly they ap- 
pear to be closely related — 
«nongh so to be brothers. 
All these are higher than 
El Capitan, the South Dome 
being highest of all. 

"The South Dome rises 
almost perpendicularly from 
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the valleji to a lieight of nearly live thousand feet: the lower half 
of it is bruken and rough, but tho upper is smooth as the face of El 
Capitan, and ecenis to have been broken off in some couvnlsion of nat- 
nre. The top of this mountain is of clean granite, and shines ia the 
Eun as tliongli it had been polished. The same is the case with the 
Jvortli Dome, which is not 
as liigh as its companion to 
tlie south, but is more sym- 
metrical in shape. 

"One of the most cu- 
rious of the formations 
aronnd the valley is the 
Cathedral Kocks. The name 
suggests at once the peculi- 
arity of the peaks. As you 
stand in front of them they 
ive a remarkable similarity 
to tlie front of a cathedral, 
and the name would proba- 
bly (K-cnr to five persona out 
of ten at the tiret glance. 
One rock resembles the peak 
of a roof, and on each side 
of it there is a shaft of gran- 
ite that corresponds to one 
of the towers of a cathedral. 
They rise directly from the 
side of the valley, and arc in fufl view from several parts of it. There 
is anotiier rock, standing by itself, which is called the Sentinel; it is a 
grand old rock, l)ut not half so striking in appearance as the Catliedral. 
*' A peculiarity of the Voscmitc Valley is the variation of climate that 
one can have in a few hours. When it is winter on the mountains above 
it is spring in the valley itself, and long before the snow on tlie hills is 
melted every vestige of it is gone from the valley, aTid the fields and gar- 
dens are planted and already green. The walls of the valley are nowhere 
less than two iliciii<:irid feet liiirli, and in some places, as I have fhown 
yon, they ari> fmir llKHisami or live thousand feet ; the bottom of the val- 
ley is four tlnius:uid feet aliove the level of tlie sea, so that you are pretty 
well np in the air when staniling in front of one of the hotels. But to 
get into the valley yini must go six or eight thousand feet above tho BeA» 
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80 that even in midsimiiner yoa are in a. cool region. Now and then yoii 
are in sight of the snow-clad mountains of the Sierras, and as yon look 
over the aides you can realize that the descent along the slopes will 
make b variation of several weeks in the climate. 

"Since the valley was settled and occupied it has been found that 
nearly all the garden vegetables of the temperate climates can be grown 
there, together with alt the hay and grain necessary for feeding the cattle 
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and horses that are kept in it. The grassy portions give excellent past- 
urage, and altogether the valley possesses many attractions for the farmer. 
Tlie only market for farming produce is in the valley itself, and conse- 
quently it is limited to what is consumed by the visitors and the various 
people who make a living from them. It would not pay to carry any- 
thing outside for sale, and therefore the farming interest has never 
amounted to a great deal, nor is it ever likely to until the Yosemite 
becomes as fashionable a resort as Saratoga or Newport. 

" Don't imagine that the valley is all a level grass plot, or anything 
like it. It is a good deal broken by rocks and forests, and there is no 
danger that the supply of timber for building purposes will ever give 
out. Occasionally a bear is killed in the valley, and served np at the 
hotels in the form of steaks and roasting-pieces ; and the streams are fnll 
of trout of the finest quality: we had trout for breakfast every morning 
that we were at the hotel, and the landlord said we might have them a 
month longer, if we would stay there to eat them. We could catch them 
ourselves if we liked, but we didn't think it worth while to remain there 
just for the sake of having a fishing-excursion, and so we declined his 
invitation. 

** Hut I am getting away from the attractions ot the valley and what 
we saw there. 

''One of the most interesting things that the guide took us to is 
Mirror Lake. It is a lake or pond about a mile in circumference, and 
presenting the most beautiful reflections that one can possibly imagine. 
The mountains and rocks are shown therein as perfectly as in the most 
finished looking-glass you ever saw; every tree, bush, and plant, every 
shading and coloring of the rocks, is reproduced exactly, so that the pict- 
ure below is quite as clear as the one above. Photographs have been 
taken of the lake and its reflections, and when they have been carefnlly 
made it is hard to say which is the top and which the bottom. Some- 
body has remarked that the lake seems to have been placed here so that 
the rucks and the mountains might see their faces in it, and the sugges- 
tion is certainly a very pretty one. We spent some time on the bank of 
Mirror I^ke, and were reluctant to leave it. Neither of us ever thought 
that water could l)e made to reflect so perfectly. 

** At the upper end of the valley three streams flow into it, the 
lar<;est being the main stream of the Merced River. There are falls of 
water on sill of them, but as those on the tributaries were difficult to 
reach we did not see them, and confined ourselves to the Merced alone. 
The valley narrows as you ascend, and the path becomes rugged and 
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difficalt ; the river daehee among the rocks, and presents a eeriee of foam- 
ing cascades, and eonietimee the space between the wall of rock and the 
river is so narrow that we have barely space for our footing. Bj-and-bj 
we come to a place where a steep clifE stretches directly across the cailon, 
and seems to tell as that we can go no farther. Over the face of the 
cliff the river comes pouring in a single fall four hundred feet high, and 
nnbroken in any way till it strikes the solid rock below. This is the 
Vernal Fall, and in some respects it resembles the Bridal Veil, with the 
advantage of being much larger in volume. 

"We wondered how we should reacli the top of the fall; but oar 




guide helped us out of our difficulty hy taking us to a stairway, or 
rather to a series of stairways and broad ladders, that some enterprising 
genius had erected, with a view to making money by collecting fifty 
cents from each visitor. The stairs were rather shaky, but we were 
assured that they were perfectly safe, and so we went on and found 
them 80, And we were well repaid for the exertion of climbing to the 
crest of the cliS. 

"Right at the edge of the cliff, and close to the fall, there is a natu- 
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ral prtnipet of rock, four feet liigli, and here yoii may stand in perfect 
BGcnrity and look down into the pool where the waters plunge. It i« 




rather tn-ing to a light head, hnt after a few minutes one gets accus- 
tomed to it and stands there as though he was fascinated. It is ft 
■wonderful view. 

•'As at all the falls in the valley, a cloud of spray rises and is blown 
about hv the wind. Every few moments it takes such a shape that yon 
see Itrilliant rainbows, and, what is marvellous, you occasionally see a rain- 
bow it) a complete circle. The Doctor says there are only a few places 
in the world where this phenomenon can bo seen ; one that has been 
long knowu is the Cave of the Winds, at Niagara; and there is a fall in 
Switzerland where tlie same effect is produced. The circle had all the 
colors just as perfect and jnst as brilliant as wc see them in the ordinary 
rainbow, and it kept forming and dissolving and forming again aa the 
spr.iy wins movoti by the breeze. 

■■A mile farther up the stream is Xevada Fall, seven hundred feet 
lii<;h ; but it doeH not make a clear ])]iinge like tlic one where we are 
slamliiig. It <hH's so at higli-wator in the early spring, but later iu the 
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season it spreads over the face of the rock, and forms a wide sheet of 
foam. This is the first great leap of the Mereed River as it enters the 
valley ; farther up, its course is among the higher mountains of the Sier- 
ras, where there is nothing of special attraction to the visitor. We fol- 
lowed the ban^v of the river a little way toward the Nevada Fall, and 
then returned to the stairway at the side of the Vernal Fall, and as it 
was late in tiie afternoon we were ready to go back to the hotel. 

"I have given you a general description of what you can see in the 
Yosemite Valley. Without another word we will call for the enchanted 
carpet of Aladdin and wish ourselves back in San Francisco, One, two, 
three, and here we are !" 
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Chapter IV. 

A CRUISE ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 

TWO or three days after their return to San Francisco the boys had 
surprise of the most agreeable character. 

The Doctor informed them that they might prepare for a longer 
voyage than the one they had previously taken. Major Barton, the gen- 
tleman who arranged their excursion to Alaska and the Fur Seal Islands, 
had been exerting himself in their behalf during their absence in the 
Yosemite Valley, and came to the hotel to announce his success. 

"I have been using my influence with the authorities here and in 
Washington," said he, " and, thanks to the telegraph, I have accomplished 
what I wanted. You must be ready to leave to-morrow." 

"Certainly," answered Harry, as he glanced appealingly at the Doctor; 
"we will be ready to go whenever the word is given. But where are 
we going ?" * 

" A Government ship, the Albatross^ is about to sail for the Sonth Par 
cific on a surveying and exploring cruise," the major responded, " and I 
have been trying to get permission for the Doctor and yourselves to go 
on her." 

" And you have succeeded," said the Doctor, with a smile. 

"Yes," replied the major; "I have this hour received a despatch from 
Washington saying that the Secretary of the Navy has given the desired 
permission, and forwarded instructions to the captain of the AlbatrosaJ^ 

" The ship has just gone into commission at the Navy-yard at Mare 
Island, and is now anchored in the harbor in front of San Francisco. She 
is to sail at noon to-morrow, and you must go on board not later than ten 
o'clock. I am not personally acquainted with her captain ; but your friend 
Dr. Tonner, who was with you at St. Paul's Island, knows him well, and 
the doctor and I will go out with you and introduce you." 

Major Barton took his leave in a few moments, but not before he bad 
been warmly thanked for his kindness by Doctor Prowler and the yontha. 
The valuable service he had rendered them was fully appreciated by the 
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trio, aud, thongli tlie major made light of it, he could not lessen U>^ sense 
of obligation which they all felt toward him. 

The rest of the day was a bosy time for all three of the party. The 
Doctor had received an inkling of what had been going on as soon as he 
retnmed from the Tosemite; but the boys were taken completely by sur- 
prise, and it required at least an hour for them to settle down to sober 
work and prepare for their departure. They had lettere to write, in addi- 
tion to their descriptions of the trip to the Yosemite. Luckily the latter 
had been completed before the reception of the news from Major Barton, 
otherwise it is possible that the excitement of the day might have put all 
thoughts of description out of their heads. 

The three travellers loft the hotel about nine o'clock, accompanied by 
Major Barton and Dr. Tonner, and proceeded to the end of a wharf near 
the Oakland ferry, where a boat was waiting for them. Before ten o'clock 
they were on the deck of the Albatross, and had been introduced to the 
captain and principal officers of the ship. 

As the major had informed them, Captain Selden, who commanded 
the Albatross, was an old friend of Dr. Tonner, and the greetings of the 
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two were of the most cordial character. Dr. Toimer's introduction had 
the effect of securing an invitation for Doctor Fowler to make his home 
in Captain Selden's cabin, and to dine at his table ; the boys were assigned 
to places in the ward-room, where they soon made friends with the officers, 
and fonnd themselves pleasantly situated. They were greatly interested 
in what they saw, and a thousand questions occurred to them ; but they 
had the good -sense to postpone their interrogatories to a time more 
suitable than the hour of departure from port. 

x\s twelve o'clock approached, the gentlemen who had come to see 
them off said good-bye to our friends and returned to shore. The gang- 
way steps were raised, and everything was made ready for beginning 
the voyage. As the bell sounded the hour of noon the officer of the 
deck issued his orders, the whistle of the boatswain was blown, the anchor 
«lowly came up from the bottom of the bay, the ship began to move, and 
very soon the houses of San Francisco began to dwindle in size. Steadily 
the A/hatros's increased her speed, with her prow headed for the broad 
Pacific : she passed the island of Alcatraz, with its frowning batteries; then 
^'Tlie Heads,'' that mark the entrance to the bay; and soon she had gone 
beyond tlie Golden Gate and was rocking on the waves of the great ocean. 
She dropped her pilot, her sails were spread to catch the favoring breeze 
from the north, and under a cloud of canvas she was soon emulating the 
«peed of the famous clipper ships that were once the chief reliance for 
travellers between the Atlantic ports and the land of gold. On and on 
she dashed. The boys watched the headlands that mark the approach to 
San Francisco till they were lost in the distance, and it did not require a 
loni^ time for them to realize that they were fairly at sea and bound on a 
lengthened voyage. 

The Doctor joined them while they were watching the receding 
chores, and very naturally the conversation turned to life on board a ship 
of war. 

" Please tell us," said Harry, " what we must do and what we must 
not (It) on board the ship. We realize that it is not a passenger vessel, 
and tliat we are here by courtesy, and not because we have paid for our 
places at an advertised price." 

'• No exact rule can be laid down," replied the Doctor. " Never speak 
to an officer on duty unless he speaks iirst to yon, and never go anywhere 
on l)oard the ship without an invitation. You will soon ascertain by ob- 
servation what to avoid doing, and, whenever you liave any doubts, keep 
on the safe side of them. Your good-sense will instruct you far better 
than anv rcirulations that I could lav down." 



GOING INTO COMMISSION. 




George wished to know what was meant by "going into commission." 
"Yon remember," said lie, "Major Barton said the Albatross had just gone 
into commission at the Navy-yard at Mare Island." 

"Quite right," responded tlie Doctor. "Mare Island is the naval 
station for San Francisco and this part of the Pacific coast, and thero 
is a Navy-yard there, just as there is at Brooklyn, near New York. 

"The Albatross has been fitted up at Mare Island and made ready for 
this cniise. The ceremony of taking on board the officers and crew is 
called 'going into commiesion.' " 

Harry asked liow many days it took for a ship to go into commission. 
He was ratlier taken aback wlien tiie Doctor told him it was not a inattei- 
of days, but of a few minutes. 
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" This is tlie way of it," eaid the Doctor : " The ship has been made 
ready for sea, and her stores are oa board. She is in command of the 
executive officer of the Navy-yard, and on the day fixed for her transfer 
her officers come on board and are ready for their duties. Her Marine 
guard also comes, and her band, if she has one. The execntive officer of 




the Yard gives the signal, the Marine ^uard presents arms, tlie drums are 
beaten, and if there in a band it salutes the flag with one of the national 
airs. Tlie executive officer of the Yard and the captain of the ship touch 
their cajts simultaneous! 3', and the former transfers the command with 
the simple words, ' You are in commission.' 

"Nut far off is the receiving ship, from which the crew of the out- 
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ward-boand ship is to come. Hardly has the flag reached the peak before 
there is a conimotion on the receiving-ship, and crowds and crowds of 
men come over her sides into the boats that are waiting for them. In a 
few minutes they are in their places, eacli man with his hammock and 
«ea-bag, and every man of them seems to have dropped exactly where he 
belongs. All has been arranged beforehand, and each sailor knows the 
number of his mess and everything else that he needs to know. In five 
minutes after they come on board every one is where he belongs — some 
on duty in one part of the ship, some in another, and the others are below, 
off watch. The cook and his assistants are in the galleys, the petty officers 
are in their places, the lieutenant of the day is on the starboard side of the 
deck, and on the opposite side are the midshipmen who assist him. The 
boatswain's naates are at their stations in various parts of the ship and 
ready for the first order, which is not long in coming. 

" ^ Pipe the sweepers !' 

" The silver whistles are blown, and in a few moments the sweepers 
appear, each of them armed with a new broom. If dust remains in any 
part of the deck it is quickly removed, and the ship is as clean as though 
men had been working on her for a week with all the patent sweeping- 
machines that ever were invented. 

" In a quarter of an hour from the time the ship passes into commis- 
sion everything is in order and going on as though she had been a year at 
«ea. Every officer knows his duty and does it, and as for the sailors, there 
is a sufficient number of old man-of-war's men among them to tell the 
greenhorns what to do and how to do it. They are not at all tender in 
their way of teaching a novice, and he gets so many rough kicks and 
blows in the course of his preliminary training that he is not likely to 
forget in a hurry." 

One of the boys wished to know what the receiving -ship was, and 
why she was called by that name. 

" She is usually," said the Doctor, "a ship that has passed her best days, 
and is no longer considered worthy to go to sea. She is assigned to the 
duty of receiving sailors as fast as they are engaged or shipped, as it is 
called, and taking care of them till they are wanted for vessels ordered 
into commission. She is generally anchored a little distance from shore, 
80 that the men on board cannot easily desert, and the only communica- 
tion with her is by means of boats; if she lies at a wharf she needs a 
much larger number of men on watch to prevent desertions than if she is 
surrounded only by water." 

Harry remembered that he had once visited the Navy-yard at Brook- 
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lyn, and gone on board tlie receiving-ship Vermoni. Slie was full of 
men at the time, but he was tuld that In a couple of weeks two abips 
were going ti> sea, and then slie would he comparatively empty. 

Conversation went on in this way for some time, and the boys gained 
a good deal of information relative to the duties of officers and men oo 
hoard a man-of-war. The talk was interrupted by a message from tbe 
captain inviting the Doctor to come to the cabin, and to bring hia yoang 
friends with him. Just as they reached the door the executive officer 
entered, and they paused a moment till he had made his report. Tlie Doc- 
tor explained to the hoys that it was a part of the routine of a mao-of- 
war for tbe exccutivo officer to report to the captain at regular intervals 
that everything goes well. 

('aptain Selden gave a cordial greeting to the youths, and said he 
was glad to have tliejn on board the AUiatross. "The captain of a man- 
of-war," .*aid lie, "is always pleased to have agreeable passengers on big 
thip, as they hel|i him to pass the tirjic more pleasantly than he otherwise 
(-mild." Ktitjuutte and the preservation of discipline require that be 
should not associate freely with any of bis subordinates; be may invite 
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them to dinner now and then, bat he must always maintain his dignity, 
Ktid Hfi soon as dinner is over tliey are expected to retire and leave liim 
to himself. If fortune throws a genial passenger in his way it is a great 
relief, and therefore he was glad to liave tlie society of Doctor Fowler 
and his young friends. 

The boys spent a halMionr very pleasantly in the cabin, and then, at 
a signal from llie Doctor, tlicy rose to leave, "I shall expect you at din- 
ner to-morrow," said the captain; and after accepting the invitation the 
boys retired to the deck. Doctor Fowler joined them in a little while, 
ind then Harry iiad some new qneetione tu ask. 

"Was that a compass," said he, "hanging over the captain's table, 
dose to the swinging-lamp '( It certainly looked like one." 
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" It was A compass," the Doctor replied, "and is wliat tliey call a tell- 
tale. By means of it the captatn can know at any moment exactly what 
conrse the ship is running, and wlietlicr she is properly steered or not. 
He has a barometer in Ins cabin, so that he can ascertain the changes of 
the weather, and lie can at any time have a view of the sea from his cabin 
windows. Ilis long experience tells him how fast she is going, whether 
she is Ktcnining or sailing, and altogether he knows beforehand ahiiOBt 
exactly what the executive offi- 
cer witi report. Thongli he does 
not do niHch toward navigating 
the ^hip, lie keeps a sharp watch 
over her movements, as he is re- 
eponsible for her safety. In 




wt'athiT the time may occasioniilly hang heavy ; but during a gale, or even 
a flight HiMiill, he has enough to keep him on the alert." 

One of the othcerH came to invite them to "take a turn below deck." 
Tiiey accepted at once and followed him. 
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Near tlie foot of the ladder they found a group of sailors, some seated 
and others standing, while one of their number was giving an account of 
his experiences on board a whale-ship that returned from a cruise in the 
Arctic Ocean just before the departure of the Albatross. A little distance 
away one of the men was performing the office of barber by cropping 
the hair of one of his comrades ; another sailor was seated by himself on 
a coil of rope, and evidently thinking of " the girl he left behind him" or 
some other serious topic; and while they were looking at the assemblage 
a man descended from the deck and sounded on the bell the requisite 
number of strokes to indicate the hour. 

" You see," said the Doctor to the boys, " that a ship-of-war carries 
men enough to perform all the ordinary work with the utmost ease, so 
that the sailors do not have a hard time of it. It is not so on a merchant- 
ship, or very rarely the case ; a man-of-war carries four or five times as 
many men as a merchant- vessel of the same tonnage, and consequently 
all the work of managing the sails can be done without the least trouble. 
Except in some extraordinary emergency the men have half the time oflE 
duty, or * ofiE watch,' so that none of them can complain of not having 
sufficient opportunity for sleep." 

They passed a group of old sailors who had retired to a corner by 
themselves. The officer said they were engaged in spinning yarns. 

Gteorge looked intently at them, and remarked that he didn't see any 
^ fipinning-wheel or anythiiig of the kind, and he wondered how they could 
be working when they had nothing to work with. 

The Doctor smiled, and explained that "spinning a yarn" on board a 
jShip is simply telling a story. The old mariners were occupying their 
'time with narrations of incidents more or less imaginary. 

One of the group was talking, and the rest were listening. The nar- 
rator sat on a coil of rope, and was giving his comrades an account of his 
younger days, when he found himself on board a slave-ship on the coast 
of Africa. " I don't go for to tell you how I got there," said he, " but 
'twas all a mistake. I supposed I was going on an honest voyage, and 
'twasn't till we got ofE the mouth of the Gambia River that I know'd 
anything was wrong. There was no backing out then, unless you run 
away into Africa; and if you did, the chances were a hundred to one that 
the fevers, or the snakes, or the natives would have made an end of you 
in less than a month. So I stuck to the ship, and when we had our cargo 
in we run out one dark night and made for Cuba. 

"But we didn't get far though. OflE the coast a hundred miles or so 
we struck into a dead calm ; and then an English cruiser — a steamer she 

5 
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was — come up in the gray or tlio nioniiiig, and before we had Been her & 
quarter of as hoar she was along-side. There wasn't time to do anything 
and we earrendered, without as much as asking a qaestion. They sent a 
hoat on board, and then they put the captain and ni;ites in irons, and car- 
ried 'em off to tho cruiser, and they ironed all of us and sent qs below. 




Then a piize-crew come iihoard ; and as the cahti still held, the cruiser 
took the ship in tow and towcil her till a hrcozc come np. 

■'Tliey took us down to Sierra Loone, ntid there we was all ove^ 
hiiuled. Some of the erow was known to he old slavers, and they was 
kept, along with the officerK ; there was three or four, just like me, who 
had been dragged into the iiiisinuss without knowing what it was, and 
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thej examined us all apart, to see if we told straight stones. There was 
an American captain in port, and he happened to know aboat the place I 
come from ; they got him to question me, and I soon satisfied him I was 
innocent of all slave-trading. He told 'em so, and said he'd take me on 
his ship, and he did ; and he took two others that I said was honest, as he 
was short of hands." 

" What became of the officers, and rest of the crew ?" somebody 
asked. 

"Don't know," was the reply. '"Hang, I suppose — anyways, they 
ought to 'a been, for such a cut -throat crowd never lived before or 
since." 

Another group farther forward was enjoying a song from a weather- 
beaten tar, who was announcing, in a hoarse voice — 

'*Tbe ship is ready, and the wind is fiiir, 

And I am bound for the seas, Mary Ann. " 

Not far off a dozen or more were assembled to hear a singer who was 
exercising his voice over the popular air " The Red, White, and Blue." 
The boys listened while he went through the first stanza : 

'*Colambia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 

A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble. 

When Liberty's form stands in view ; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble. 

When borne by the red, white, and blue." 

After the song was ended our friends went on deck once more, and 
a little later to their rooms. The hour for dinner in the ward-room 
and cabin was approaching, and the mysteries of the toilet required 
their attention. 
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Chapter V. 

LIFE AT SEA.— BOYS ON A SCHOOL-SHIP.— DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS AHD 

EXPLORATIONS. 

BY the next day the boys were fairly settled into their new life. They 
had made several acquaintances among the officers of the ship, and 
were enjoying themselves greatly. 

Every hour they learned something new about the ship and the ens* 
toms of a man-of-war. They watched the various operations of stowing 
hammocks in the morning, of exercising the men at the guns and at the 
sails, the drilling of the marines, and the exercise with the broadsword. 
They had been waked at an early hour by the sound of something heavy 
dragged over the deck, and on inquiry were told that it was the proeeas 
of "holy-stoning." 

" We wash the decks every morning," said the officer who explained 
it to them, *' but we do not holy-stone them oftener than once a week, or 
perhaps twice, if there is occasion for it. For scrubbing the deck we use 
brooms and swabs, and small stones about two feet square, dragged abont 
by ropes. Plenty of water and a fair allowance of white sand mnst be 
used ; and when the work is done the deck is as clean as you could wish 
to see it. The holy -stone is a large, flat stone, like a good-sized door- 
step, and it takes a dozen men to drag it about easily. After the semb- 
bing is done the officer of the deck examines it, to see that nothing has 
been neglected, and if he sees a speck as large as a fly's eye somebody 
has to be called to account for it. 

'* Twice a month the men must wash their haunnocks, and every morn- 
ing the watch on duty scrubs its clothes. The work is light, and therefore 
there is no excuse for a man not to have his clothing as clean as though it 
was new." 

One of the boys asked why it was that a ship-of-war carried such a 
large crew, when a fifth of the number would be sufficient to manage the 
sails and do all the other work on board. 

The officer explained that the crew of a man-of-war is proportioned 
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to the DQinber of her guns, and not to tlie management of tiie sails. If 
she is s steamer, like the Albatross, there are generally extra men for per- 
forming the work of the engine-rooms and coal-bnnkers, bnt this is not 
always the case. In any event, tlie crew of a war-ship in time of peaee 
has very little to do, but it must always be large enough to enable her to 
perform efficient service, in case a war should break out. In time of 
peace she may be considered a training-school, and therefore slie must be 
as well provided as though it were a period of war. 

To see how the sailors lived the boys went below while the men were 
at " mess." They were seated on the deck, among the guns, in groups of 
six, and for each group there was a wooden " kid," or tnb, containing the 
meat that formed the solid part of the meal. Each man had his portion 
of bread and his tin cup for tea or coffee ; the captain of the mess divided 
the meat into slices as evenly as possible, and each man helped himself to 
hia share. The manner of feeding was somewliat priniitive, but tiie sup- 
ply was liberal, and appeared to be of excellent quality. Before going to 
the cooks the provisions are inspected by the officer of the deck; and they 
are also inspected after cooking, to see that no fraud has been committed. 

Doctor Fowler told the boys that he once sailed in a merchant-ship that 
ran short of provisions, and when the meat was divided at dinner it was 
done by a sort of lottery. It was cut into ns innny pieces as there were 
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men in tlie crew; tl)en one of ttie sailors turned hie back to the tab and 
called the names of the men at random, while another of the sailors point- 
ed out the different pieces, and prefaced tlie pointing with the question, 
"Who'll have thiaf' It was a system of fair division to which nobody 
could take exception. 
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(.ijic <A liii. ulhccia of the At- 
/liifrimi said that he was in Paris ia 
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Foiirckett''" or Lottery of the Fork. 
There was a great kettle or caldron 
Till 'MK-^' of poiip constantly on the fire; you 

went in and paid four cents, and aa 
on had paid your money you received a bowl of soup freshly 
iini the kettle and a piece of bread. Then you had the privilege 
;; up a hirge fork th:it lay there and sweeping it once through the 
on could only do it once for each bowl of soup, but you might 
down t«i the bottom if you liked, or only a little below the sur- 
hatovcr you brought np with the fork was yours, in addition to 
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the bowl of 6o«p and the piece of bread. You mfglit get a leg of a cliick- 
en, a beef-bone, a piece of niatton, or anything else of wlticli eonp is 
made, or you might get nothing. Some men were very skilful in hand- 
ling the fork, and generally managed to get something, while others who 
were less expert received nothing from the game of hazard. 

The next day was Sunday, and religious services were held on the 
gun-deck of the ship. Doctor Fowler and the boys attended, and found 
the scene an impressive one. The officers, with the exception of those on 
dnty, were present, and seated near the chaplain, while farther along the 
deck was the greater portion of the crew. The form of service was that 
of the Episcopal Church, and when it was ended the chaplain read a short 
sermon of his own, to which all listened attentively. 




A few days later there was another and a sadder service, and it was 
held on the quarter-deck, and not below, as on Sunday. A young sailor 
had been taken with fever the day after leaving San Francisco, and all 
the skill of the ship's doctor was of no avail to save him. The boat- 
swain's whistle had sounded a lower and more plaintive call than usual, 
and the order came, 

"All hands to bnry the dead!" 

The ship's bell tolled the funeral knell. The courses were hauled up, 
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and tlic AlbnliVfs drew into the wind so thiit her main-sail was braced 
aback and lier epucd slackened almost to iiotliiug. Tlie rippling of the 
water beiicatli licr huws luid ceased, and hardly a eonnd was audible except 
the slow beating of the waves against the sides of the great vessel. With 
hardly a wuivi gpoken the niun asticiiibltid, and the otticers, in full nni- 
form, gathered on the lee side of the quarter-deck and directly opposite 
the marine guard. When all was ready the body of the young sailor, 
closely sewed in his liaininock and weiglited with a heavy shot at the feet, 
was borne fn)m below by his messmates. Draped in the national flag, it 
was placed on a bier at the side of the shij'. and then the chaplain ap- 
proached. Caps were removed from all heads exeept those of the ma- 
rines, and then the reading of the burial-service began : 

"I am the rewnrrectioii and the lifo, saith the hurd: ho that believcth 
ill me. though he were dead, yet shall he live!" 

When the chaiilaiii reached the words "We therefore commit hia 
bo<Iy to the deep," the Hag was lifted, the head of the bier was raised, 
and the hanimuck «Iiil forward, to fall into the waves and sink in the 
depths of the oceiiii. When the service was ended the ship swung to her 
conrM', and in a few monieiils Wiis dashing on her way as gayly as ever. 
As the liiiyu turned from the irnproi^ive scene Harry recalled the closing 
line.- iif ■• The Sailor l'i>y's Dream," and silently conned them over: 



THE HOUB OF PLAT. 

"Dtyt, montha, years, and agea Bhutl circle away. 
And atill the bright waters iibove thee shall loll) 
Eanh loaea ihy pattern, furcver and aje — 
Oh t Milor bo;, cailor bo;, peace to thj' hoiiI :" 



In contrast to this 
scene of aadnees was 
the " skylarking hour," 
after evening quarters, 
when the men and hoye 
are allowed to enjoy 
themselveB. They play 
at leap-frog and other 
games, and pursue each 
other through the rig- 
ging and up and down 
the stays till yon might 
think Bome of them 
wonld certainly be in- 
jnred. Very often their 
eport is so reckless that 
the officer of the deck 
is obliged to restrain 
them, and once in a 
while somebody gets a 
fall more or less serious. 

One of the officers 
of the Albatross had 
formerly served on the 
nautical school-ship St. 
Marys, which was loan- 
ed by the Government 
to the State of New- 
York for the purpose 
of teaching boys the 
principles of seainan- 
ship. One evening du- 
ring the skylarking 
hour be told Harry and 
George how the boys 
OD the St. Marys need 
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to cliase each otlier throngli the rigging, and so comical did lie make the 
descriptioD that their laughter was frequently excited. Then he told 
them how the scliool-ship was conducted; and after the interview was 
ended George proceeded to write it out in order to send it home at the 
first opportunity. He thought the information wonld be interesting to 
all the boys of hie acquaintance, and might possibly be of practical me 
to some of them. Here it is : 

"On the Bciioo)-ship Si. Marys the candidates mnst be over fiftem 




years old and under twenty; they must liring certificates of good c 
ter, and be free from physical defects. Xo boy who has been connatad 
of a crime can be admitted, and boys who show had character am not 
allowed to stay. The course of study is for two years, but any boy who 
is dissatisfied can leave wlionever he chooses. 

'* The control of the school is assit;ncd to five commissioners of ednci^ 
tion and three members of the Cliambcr of Commerce; candidates tnoat 
apply to these gentlemen, and show the permission of their pftreots or 
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guardians. If they pass the examioatione they can go on board the abip 
at any time. 

" TJiey inuBt deposit thirty-five dollars, to pay for the clothing that the 
ship supplies them, and they must have two pairs of boots, three towels, 
three pairs of heavy socks, and three each of drawers, undershirts, and 
pocket-liandkerchiefs, togetiier with brushes, combs, and a supply of nee- 
dles and thread for mending their clothes. If a boy remains a second 
year in the school all the charges against him for the first year are wiped 
out, and the original thirty-five dollai'S is again placed to his credit. He 
learns all abont a ship and the practical duties of a sailor, and he is also 
taught in reading, writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, and English 
grammar. Most of the boys tliink this kind of study is too much like a 
school on shore to be agreeable, but they take great delight in making all 
sorts of sailors' knots, hitches, and bends, and they readily acquire skill 
in making and in bending and unbending sails. The majority of them 
can give you the names of the various ropes, cords, blocks, sheets, and 
other nautical things far more readily than they can tell the subjunctive 
mood of a verb or the possessive case of a noun, and they can count all 
the sails of a ship and indicate their positions quicker than they could 
purse an English sentence of half a dozen words. Tliey may not become 
skilled grammarians or geographers, but they are excellent sailors, and 
that is what they desire to be when they undertake the conrse of study. 
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" Here is the routine on board tiie Si. Marys : 

"At foiir bells in tlie morning, or six o'clock, all liands are called, 
bammocke are stowed, decks are washed, and the boja make their toilet 
for inspection, wliieli takes place at seven o'clock. They must have clean 
hands and faces, and their liair must be properly brushed and combed. 
After inspection the tables are put in their places, and at half-past seven 
breakfast is served by the cooks of the messes, one boy from each mesa 
acting as cook in rotation. Half an hour is allowed for breakfast; then 
the tables are removed, aiid while the cooks are washing the dishes and 
performing their other duties tlie rest of the boys are scrubbing the 




deck and putting the ship in order. At nine o'clock the mess-gear is 
inspected and then the school duties begin, and continue till half-past 
eleven. 

"In aihlition to the instruction 1 liave mentioned, a part of the time 
is devoted to navigation, and the use of the varions instruments for find- 
ing a ship's position at sea, keeping a log, and doing other things pccaliar 
to the sea. A boy who makes good use of his time on the school-ship 
has an excellent start toward becoming mate of a ship in a year or two, 
and some of tiiem pass the most thorough examinations with great safr 
cess. Besides these studies, there are a lot of nautical rules in rhyme 
that he commits to iiieinorv ; here is one of them : 
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" ' The evening red, ihe morning graj, 
Are ture aigna of a fine da; ; 
But the evening grs; and morning red 
Make lbs aailor sbake iiia head.' 

"From halt-past eleven till half-past twelve the boys have a resting 
Bpell. Then comeB dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, and 'hard-tack,' or 
sea-biscuit; and after the dinner haa been cleared away there is another 
session of school till four o'clock. Supper comes at five o'clock; then 
there are a few dnties and more recreations till nine o'clock, when the 
boatswain's whistle pipes 'Tnm in,' and the boys go to their hammocks. 
During the hours of night the boys sometimes play tricks on each other 
by cntting or untying the hanimock-strings ; rough play genemlly is for- 
bidden, but the little jokes that do no bodily barm are not restricted, 
though the officers take care not to encourage them. 

"Once a year the ship goes on a long sea- voyage. She is handled 
entirely by the boys, with the assistance of six old sailors, or rather from 
their directions, in addition to that of the officers. The boys are required 
to furl and unfurl the sails, to stand at the wheel in all kinds of weather, 
and to perform, in fact, all the duties that fall to a sailor. During the 
craise all the ordinary school stndiea are laid aside, and only navigation 
and practical seamanship are attended to. Wlien the cruise is ended there 




is an examination, and the three boys that stand the highest receive 
medals and diplomas, which are pretty certain to secure them positions on 
a good ship." 

When George had finished what he called his composition he read it 
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through to Hany, who was bo much interested in the document that be 
obtained the privilege of making a copy. Then it was read to the Doc* 
tor, who gave it his approval, and in due time it was ready for the lint 
mail to the United States. 

One object of the cruise of the Albatross waa to make soandings in 
varioos parte of tlie Pacific Ocean, and to gather products of the Kt, 




analyze tlic waters, and pcrfcimi otlu;r work of a scientific character. 
She had l)een fitted up after the niiinner of the famous English ship T%t 
Chalhvifft'/: and tlie description of her apparatus is almost a repetition of 
that of her Uritiah rival. Tliree officers were specially detailed for the 
scientific work, and they liad an admirable laboratory and work-room, 
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into wliieli Docttir Kowk-r ;iiiil tl 

boTS were one day inviteJ. iivri 

nndertook to mnkc a note of nil I 

Mw ID the [aboratory, bnt he Boon 

pive it np as too eerions a job, 

and contented himaelf with a general sketch of the apartment. Ilarr; 

was special!; interested in the sounding and dredging apparatus, and we 

■hall be able to see, later on in the narrative, what that enterprising 

yoang gentlenian sacceoded in discorering. 

In the laboratory there was a wonderful array of bottles for holding 
specimens of sea-water and other things; there «ero stills and retorts of 
different sizes, and a liberal allowance of tlioniioiuetcr::, hvdrumeters, nnd 
blotc-pipes ; and there were rows on rows of drawers filled wiili all the 
needed chemicals. Great care had been taken to Bccnro oytrything 
against injury by the rolling of the ship, and there wa^ a dark room 
for developing photographs, with its door opening directly into tiie 
laboratory. 

A little farther forward was a room, with a broad table in the centre, 
which was specially intended for preparing specimens of fishes, birds, and 
plants, so that they could be preserved to the end of the voyage; it con- 
tained a bewildering array of microscopes and other things, and was 
lighted in the day by skylights above, and in the night by a pair 
of twiDging - lamps. Every inch of space was made available, and 
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while t)iere was room enough for the officers to work there was none 
to spare. 

Doctor Fowler was able to explain many things to the yonths ; he 
gave them a brief account of the progress that had been made in explor- 
ing the depths of the sea, and said it was only within the last twenty 
or thirty years that we have known anything of what the ocean cootaina 
except in the sliallowest waters. 

" The lirst step in that direction " said he, " was taken when it became 
necessary to ascertain the nature of the bed of the Atlantic between Eng- 
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land and the northern part nf Amorica, with a view to laying a telegraphic 
cable. Smuidings wore taken all the way across, and it became known 
that the bed of the ocean was admirably adapted to the work, as the wa- 
ter was not of the great depth anticipated ; and the specimens broQ^t 
lip fnmi the bottom showed that it was not disturbed by carrentB. 
IJut all tlio.-c experiments were confined to the depth of water and the 
cliaracttr of the bottom ; nobody tried to take the temperature of the 
water itt <rrcat depths, and no efforts were made to bring up living 
tilings fnnn the lower waters. 

'■ In the year l^CS the Itoyal S<«!icty of England obtained the lo»n 
of a government ship for a ehort time, and succeeded in dredging the 
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bottom St a depth of six hundred and fifty fathoms — a fathom, yon know, 
ie six feet — wliich was much more thao had ever been accomplished be- 
fore. The next year and the next the experiments were repeated, and 
it was found possible to take the temperature, and also to dredge the 
bottom, and bring up specimens of the water from depths of twenty-four 
hundred fathoms. It was found that the temperature of the ocean at 
great depths varied a good deal, and those who were engaged in the ex- 
periment ascertained satisfactorily that there are living things in all parts 
of the sea. 

"The results of the work in those years led to the voyage of The 
Challenger. She was fitted out for a cruise of three or four years in 
all parts of the world, and sailed in December, 1872, froTn Portsmouth, 
England, under orders to visit various ports of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian Oceans, and to proceed towards the Antarctic continent as far ae tiie 
ice wonid permit. She carried out the orders to the letter, and narrowly 
escaped destruction among the icebergs of the South Pole. She returned 
eafely to England from one of the most remarkable expeditions in the 
interest of science that was ever undertaken, and the accounts of her 
cruise have been eagerly read by a great many people. Now the United 
States government has ordered a similar expedition to visit parts of the 
world that were not touched by The CkaUenyer, and we may expect the 
reports of its work to be published in due time. Meantime I advise you 
to read the story of The Challenger, which you will find full of interest." 
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As they returned to the deck one of tlie officers informed the Doc- 
tor tliat they were about to take a sounding hy way of experiment; they 
bad not reached the part of tlie ocean they specially desired to explore^ 
but it was thought be^t to give the machinery a trial, and get the men 
accnstonied to its uee. 

Since leaving San Francisco, with the exception of the first twelve 
lionrs from port, tlic Afhafross liad been under sail ; and as the wind 
favored her she had made good speed. Now it l»ad fallen to almost a 
calm, and the ship barely had steerage-way; the water was emootb, 
and therefore evcrvtiiiiig was favorable for deep-sea sounding. 

The files were lighted and the engines made ready, as it has been 




necessary, in all deep-sea sonndings, to have the ship as nearly stationary 
as possible. Ilcr head must be turned to the sea, and be kept there, and 
ber engines innst move her just fast enough to keep her from drifting, 
and no more. Even in a calm this mnst 1m3 done, except in those com- 
pletely dead calms of the tropics, when a ship is stationary for days and 
days together: there in sure to be a little drift with the waves or enrface 
cnrrents. and nnthing hut the engines can counteract it. 

The [Misitinn of the ship having l>een attended to, the Eonnding ap- 
paratus WHS made ready. "The first thing tbcy do," said the Doctor, 
"is to hang the accumulator to the end of the main -yard. It is that 
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thing which bears b slight resemblance to a large bird- 
etge, and is hnng lit the end of tlic inain-jard, so aa to 
be well OQtstde the ship." 

One of the hoys asked what the accumalator wns 
for. and how it was made. 

**lt is intended to ease tlic strain on the soiindini;- 
line," was the reply, "and save it from breaking when 
the ship rolls, or there is any extra pull upon it, by its 
catching on the bottom. It is made of rubber bands, 
nearly an inch in diameter and three feet long, and tliey 
are held apart by means of strong hoops near each end. 
The bands will stretch from sixteen to eighteen feet, and 
as soon as the pressure is removed 
they come back to tlieir original 
length. They serve the same pur- 
pose as the steel spring on wliich the oiidisakt •uusd- 
body of a carriage rests, as they pre- i»o-LitAi>. 

vent jolts and conBe<jueiit injury," 

The line was passed throngh a block on the lower 
end of the accumnlator, and the sounding -iiid, with 
its weights, was tiien attached. This rod i-oneisti'd 
of a brass tube forty-ci^ht inches long, and about 
three inches in diameter; the weights were of cast- 
iron, weighing one hiindretl (Kiiinds each, and ttiey 
had a hole in the centre, so that they could be slip- 
ped on the rod. There was a ring below the lowest 
weight, and it was held in place by a wire fastened 
in a little notch at the top of the rod, and having a 
spring beneath it. As long as the weights rested on 
the ring the wire remained in its position; but when 
the rod touched bottom, and the pressure of the 
weights ceased, the wire was detached, and the rod 
was free, Tiie weights remained at the bottom of 
the ocean, and the rod returne<l with the line and 
broQght with it whatever substance had been forced 
into the hollow at its Iiasc. 

Doctor Fowler told the Ix.ys that there were many 
ingenions devices for taking sonndings at great depths, 
and they all depended upon having the weights rc- 
ns Mcimvunn, leased the moment the Wttom was reached. It had 
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iboen found impossible to draw up a line with two or three 
Imndred pounds of iron or lead at the end, and Qothiog 
less than this was sufficient to carry it down where it was 

wanted to go. 

When t!i« huge sinker was ready, the officer in chaif^ 

of the work attached a slip water-bottle and a deep-sea 

thermometer. The boys had an opportonity to examine 

these contrivances before they were 

fastened to the line, and found them 

very interesting. 

Ilcrc is the description of the 

water- bottle, as made by one of the 

scientific staff : 

" It consists of a braes rod, with 

three radiating ribs, to strengthen it, 

and also to guide the brass cylinder 

that holds the water. At the bot- 
tom, and half-way down the ribs, 

there are two seatings, made to fit 

tightly and hold any water that 

may be enclosed ; the brass tnbe is 

held by a cord passing over the top 

of the rod, and this cord is released 

at the bottom in the same way as |j|J|H 
the weights of the sounder are released. While 
the bottle is descending the water passes freely 
through it, but when the rod toaches the bottom 
the brass cylinder slides into its place and thns I 
catches the water. By means of a tap at the 
bottom the water can be drawn off when the 
bottle has been brought on board again. 

"Another form of bottle, for lesser depths, 
and where the bottom is not reached, is known as 
the 'Buchanan.' By means of a sliding-rod and 
floats it remains open while descending, but is 
closed the moment the bottle begins to ascend. 
This kind of bottle is used where it is desired to 
get specimens of water from depths of one, two, 
or three hundred fathoms, or even from greater 
depths ; all that is necessary is to lower it over 
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the Bide of the ebip to the required depth, and then haul it up im- 
mediately." 

When they were done with the water-bottles, Harry and George 
turned their attention to the deep^ea thermometer- Doctor Fowler told 
them it was called the Miller-Caeella, from the names of its maker and 
inventor, and was conetrncted so as to resiet the pressure of the water 
at great depths. George observed tliat there were two bnlbs, one out- 
side the other, and asked the reaBon for this peculiarity. 

" The prcaenre of the water at two or three thoosand fathoms," said 
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the Doctor, " is sufBcient to break an ordinary tliennorneter, and tliere- 
fore one bolb is blown outside the inner one, to give sufficient resisting 
strength. The space between the two itt tilled with epirit which has 
been boiled; the inner bulb is hlled with creosote, and the tube connected 
with it is bent and partly tilled with mercury, like the ordinary ther- 
mometer. Above the mercury in each side of the tube there is a sliding 
index, which is pushed up when the mercury rises, and contains a small 
•pring that holds it in the place wltere it has been poshed. In this re- 
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spect it is exactly on the piinciple of tlic self-registering thermometer 
that you may see in tiie shop of any good optician." 

Tlie weighted souuding-rod, the water-bottle, and the thermometer 
were by this time attached, and the word was given to let go. The line 
ran,oi)t very I'apidly at first, and then the speed diminished aa the resist- 
ance of the line against the water increased. 

When a distance of eighteen hundred fathoms had been reached the 
line censed rnnning, showing that the bottom had been reached. Then it 
was brought in by means of a small steam-engine on the deck of the ship, 
slowly at fii-st. and then more rapidly ; by-andby the thermometer and 
bottle ;ippcarcd, and then the sounding-rod, without the weights. The 
temperature was carefully noted, the water was removed and placed in a 
flask, to Ite carried to the laborato- 
ry, and the operation of sounding 
was ovei". Preparations were now 
made for an experiment in dredg- 
ing. 

The sounding-line was a smooth 
cord about a third of an inch in 
diameter, but the cord for dredg- 
ing was nearly twice as large, in 
consequence of the greater strain 
that would be put upon it. An 
accumulator larger than the other 
was fastened to the mast-head, the 
rope carried through the block, 
and the dredge fastened to it and 
then dropped into the water. The 
rope did not run out as freely as 
in the first instance, and the ship 
was now permitted to drift slow- 
ly with the sea, i» order that the 
dredge should have R chance to 
pick up something. 

There were three sizes of 

ill-edges on board the Albatrott, 

. and from nine to fifteen inches wide. At 

iji.ulh waw an iron frarito. ititended to scraiH* up anything from the 

111, and below the iiiciutli was a bag. or net, to hold whatever was 

I'l. There were w.'vcral swabs of hemp at the bottom of the big. 
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-wbicli were iiitended to gatlier np smnli corale,Bpoiige8,and anything else 
that might come in their way after eacaping the mouth of the bag. 

It took about two honrs foi- the dredge to eink to the bottom. Then 
the Albatross drifted for a couple of hours 
longer, so as to give tbe dredge a good 
chance to gatiier something, and at tlie 
«nd of that time tbe order was given to 
lianl in. 

When the dredge approached t!ie sur- 
face there was great excit(;nieiit nmurig 
the scientilic men and 
even those who were not 
specially interested in the 
operation w ere thrown 
somewhat off their bal 
ance. Bottles jars, and 
other things were held 
ready for seenring the 
strange looking fislies and th 
zoophytes blielis corals nni ! 
and othei things more or t 
valuable thit had been U 
tained. Among the pi izes \iie 
a fish that nas quite unknrvtri 
to the naturalists, as be was 
without eyes, and his general 
appearance showed that hie 
home was in tlie depths of the 
ocean, where the darkness was 

total. A blind "sea-urchin" was also in the net; and tliere were two or 
three strange forms of the Physalia and other products of the sea. 

The boys had no opportunity of examining these rare treasures, which 
■were instantly carried to the laboratory for preservation. They consoled 
themselves with the reflection that they could read all about them, or at 
any rate about things very nearly resembling them, in the account of the 
voyage of The Challenger, and with this consolation they devoted theuir 
selves to the contemplation of the sky and sea. 

As soon as the dredge had been hauled in the Albatross was restored 
to her conrse, the sails were spread, the wind soon came dancing over the 
waters, and the ship was once more on her trackless way. 
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Chapter VI. 

ARRIVAL IN PORT.— A HUNTING ICXPEDITIOS IN NICARAGUA. 

NO information had been given to Doctor Fowler and Lia 3-oung com- 
panions relative to the immediate deatiQation of the AUxUroas, and 
thej studiously refrained from asking any questions. It was enough for 
them to know that they were making ]>i-ogreea daily and learning some- 




thing new, and as long as the captain did not choose to tell them when 
they were going they thought it best not to inqnire. 

It did not take long for the boys to learn to "box the compass;" and 
even if they had been ignorant of that friend of the mariner, their koowl- 
edge of the position of the sun was enongli to tell them that the genenl 
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course of the ship was to the east of sonth. The weather was growing 
warmer day by day, the winds were dying out, and everything indicated 
that they were in the region of the tropics. Doctor Fowler thought they 
were not far from the coast of Mexico ; but they had kept so well out to 
sea, that they had not once sighted land since the day of their departure 
from San Francisco. 

One afternoon Captain Selden invited George and Harry to dinner in 
the cabin. After the table had been cleared they rose to go, according to 
custom, but the captain told them to be seated, as he had something to 
tell them. 

"We shall probably see land to-morrow morning," he remarked; "and 
I think it will be land you have never seen before." 

As they had never been so far south before, his suggestion was hardly 
necessary , and he did not pause for an answer. 

" We are now close to the coast of Nicaragua," he continued ; " and if 
you are up early in the morning you may possibly see the smoke of a vol- 
cano in the distance. Nicaragua is a land of volcanoes, and perhaps you 
may be treated to an earthquake when you go on shore." 

George said he would not mind a small one, just to show what an 
earthquake was, but he didn't want a large earthquake, such as he had 
read about as occurring in South America, and some parts of Southern 
Europe, where whole towns and villages were swallowed up. 

"We shall hope to escape anything of the kind," the captain respond- 
ed ; " but what will please you more, probably, will be an opportunity for 
a trip into the interior of the country, and perhaps a hunting excursion." 

The eyes of the youths opened somewhat at this suggestion, and they 
waited for the explanation which followed. 

"You are well aware," said Captain Selden, turning to Doctor Fow- 
ler, " that the subject of a ship canal across the isthmus of Nicaragua 
has been discussed of late in the United States, and several explorations 
have been made with a view to ascertaining the possibilities of its con- 
struction P' 

The Doctor nodded assent. 

"The AlbcUrass has been ordered, among other things, to come here to 
aid in the exploration. The land has been pretty well surveyed, and it is 
our doty to examine the coast in search of the best possible point for the 
western terminus of the canal, to take soundings of the ocean in this 
vicinity, to note the winds and currents, and to ascertain, in fact, all we 
can that will be of use to the projectors of the canal, or to those that may 
think of becoming interested in it. The Government has been asked to 
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extend aid to the enterprjee, and tliei'efore wants to know BoroetbiDj 
to the feasibility of tlie Bcheme. The President and Cungresa are d 
dined to expend money nnlees there ie reason to believe timt a canal 
be made and snccessfully operated. 




'•We nhall be around Iiere for two or three weeks, perlupa Ion 
ftnd voii will nut care to veniain on hoard the ship. As soon aa we 
nnihiircil you fan po on siiore, and yon needn't tronble yonrselvea U 
turn within tifrecn days. Perhaps one or two of the officers who cai 
spuri''! fnmi the ship wonld h'kc to accompany yon, and altogether 
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can make up a pleasant hciiting party for the interior. I bIiouIiI like to go 
witli yon, bnt it will not be proper for me to leave the ship, and therefore 
I must be content with the account of yonr excursion when you return." 

Doctor Fowler said it wonid please them greatly to make an inland 
trip, and he thanked the captain for the facilities he was giving tbem. 
The conversation came to au end shortly after, and the Doctor went on 
deck with the yonths. 

The news spread through the ship that they would be in sight of 
Xicaragua on the following morning, and the officers began to lay their 
plans for going on shore. The scientific staff speedily settled the question, 
as far as they were concerned, by designating the youngest of their num- 
ber to join the hunting party, while the older heads would remain with 
or near the ship. Another officer obtained leave to accompany Doctor 
Fowler; and permission was obtained for a conple of naval apprentices — 
active, energetic young fellows, known as John and Henry — who would be 
neefu't in many ways to the excursionists. There was an abundant supply 
of gnns and ammunition on the Atbafroite, and the selection and prepara- 
tion of these, together with the clothing and portable provisions necessary 
for the journey, gave plenty of occupation for tho rest of the day and 
evening. For guides, bearers, and other needed assistants, they would 
rely upon the port where they were to land. 

Early in the morning land was in sight. Steam was made on tho 
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engines and the sails were furled; steadily the monntaiiis increased io 
size AS they were broDght nearer, and aoon after noon the Aliatrosa drop- 
ped her anchor in the harbor of Realejo, on the coast of Nicaragua. The 
harbor has two entrances, and is well protected from gales by the island 
of Cardon, which seems to have been thrown up there by design. The 
anchorage is good, bnt in many places the water is shallow, so that a cap- 
tain has to be careful in selecting his ground. 

An officer went ashore in the cntter to announce the arriral of tlie 
ship to the officials, and soon returned with the alcalde, or mayor, and an 




American merchant, who was one of the principal citizens of the place. 
^Vfter a brief visit they returned to the shore, but not till it had beea 
arranged that Doctor Fowler and his friends should go directly to the 
establishment of the American, and make it their head-quarters during 
their stay. 

It was too late in the day to make a start for the interior — somewhat 
to the disappointment of the boys, who were anxious to be off. Bat the 
Doctor told them they would have plenty of work to do in engaging 
guides and transportation, even witli the assistance and excellent advioe 
of Mr. Bridgman, the American whose acquaintance they had just made. 

Professor Pardee, the scientific officer who was to accompany them* 
announced his readiness shortly after the departure of the alcalde, and 80 
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did Lieutenant Johnson, their other companion. About three o^cIock 
tliey were off, and in a little while were at the landing-place, where a 
nigged soldier was standing guard over a rusty gun, mounted on a prim- 
itive carriage, with wheels hewn from planks, like the wheels of a baby- 
cart on a large scale. The landing was in a little nook in front of the 
Custom-house, a low building, over which was waving the flag of Nicara- 
gua. John and Henry took charge of the baggage, to see it taken to Mr. 
Bridgman's warehouse, and the party of prospective hunters followed a 
native who had been sent to meet them. 

The town is back a little way from the landing. The boys had ex- 
pected to And a place of cousidemble importance, but were rather disap- 
pointed when they reached the principal street, which was formed by a 
double row of rudely constructed buildings, with tiled roofs and a general 
appearance of neglect. The only vehicles visible were ox-carts, and there 
were not many of these. As soon as they reached Mr. Bridgmau's estab- 
lishment one of the carts was despatched to the landing, to bring up the 
baggage, and the party was invited to make itself at home. 

A servant brought coffee and fruit to the travellers, and Mr. Bridg- 
mtn at once set about engaging the necessary guides and cartmen to ac- 
company them to the wilderness. It was arranged that a couple of carts 
should start early in the morning to carry tlie baggage to Leon ; they 
would be accompanied by John and Henry, and in charge of a native 
padrone^ or captain, who would stay with the party till its return. The 
carts would go as far as the roads permitted, and then pack-mules or 
porters would be employed for the rest of tlie way. These would be 
obtained by Francisco, the padrone^ and the general management of the 
expedition was left in his hands. The travellers were to have saddle- 
horses for their journey ; they would overtake the carts at Leon, wliere 
they would spend the night, and meantime the vehicles would proceed 
in the direction of the hunting-ground, and again be overtaken at the 
end of the road. 

They were off according to the programme, passing through a small 
town which was not without attractions, as the houses were built in 
the midst of gardens, and each house had plenty of ground surrounding 
it. The buildings were mostly one story high, as is usual in the tropics, 
and composed of adobes^ or sun-dried bricks; their roofs were covered 
with red tiles, and altogether their appearance was quite picturesque. 

As they approached Leon they passed near a brook where a number 
of natives were washing clothes, and spreading them on the gravel to 
dry. The brook was at the bottom of a ravine which served as a defence 
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to the city. Several arches of a bridge were Btandiiig in the raviue, but 
it appears that tlie work was never completed. Doctor Fowler Baid it 




romiDded him of some of the ruined aqiicdiictB in Italy and other coun- 
tries, which date from the time when the Eoman Empire was in the 
height of its glory. 

Leon stands in the middle of a plain, abont half-way between Lake 
Managua (which connects with Lake Nicai'agua) and the Pacitic Ocean. 
It was founded in 152:1, bnt not on its present site, which was tirst occu- 
pied in 1010, in coiiscqiionce of several epidemics and other casualties that 
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reduced the population of the old city. It haa snffei-ed greatly from wars, 
and been visited by earthquakes: it has made very little progress as a 
city in the last hundred years, and presents a general appearance of decay. 
On their way into Leon onr friends passed the Cathedral, which was 
once a magniticent editice, bnt is now somewhat dilapidated. History 
says it was finished in 1743, at a cost of five milliun dollars, and that the 
work of building it occupied nearly forty years. It fills an entire square^ 
and is made thronghont of cut stone ; its solidity may be understood 
when it is said that it has withstood serious injury throughout several 
earthqnakes, and has been frequently converted into a fortress. There 
are many marks of cannon-shot on its walls, and the top of one of its 
towers has been shattered by lightning; its interior was once richly 
ornamented, bnt it has been repeatedly plundered during the wars for 
which Spanish America is famous, and at present it has an appearance 




of poverty. Leon contains some twenty or more churches, and several 
of them are not far behind the Cathedral in magnificence and solidity. 

Our friends climbed to the roof of the Cathedral, for the sake of the 
fine view that was promised them, and found their expectations more 
than realized. Thirteen volcanoes are visible in different directions, 
probably a greater number than can be seen from any other house-top 
in the world. On the western horizon appeared a streak of siU-er (the 
Pacific Ocean), and below them was the broad plain of Leon, backed by 
dense forests and ranges of mountains. Surrounding the Cathedral were 
the houses of the city, many of them in ruins, as the place has never 
recovered from the devastation caused by the revolutionists half a cen- 
tury ago. In a single night more than a thousand buildings were burnt, 
and there are still whole squares covered with crumbling walls, in which 
a few huts of cane and palm-leaves have been erected. 
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The present population of Leon is not far from forty tbonsaad, 
jncliidinf; the snburb on the opposite eide of the river. About one-tenth 




of the iiiliabitaiits arc of pnre Spanish blood and descent; the rest are 
Indians and mixed races, and tlie lines of distinction between tlie Tarioos 
classes are not very cloeely drawn. 

Our friends stopped for the nigtit with a merchant to whom Mr. 
Bridgman had given tliem letters, and on the following morning the 
journey was resumed. Their route led to tlie north and east, and in a 
few lioiirs tliey were among the forests, where nearly everything was 
etranjrc and new. The trees were full of macaws and parrots, aud red- 
billed toucans : tlic latter birds have beaks of enormous size ; and George 
remarked that if yon talie the bill away from one of them there would 
be very little toucan left. 

The professor explained that the bill of the toucan, which appears 
so heavy, is a thin, porous substance, and really very light. He Baid the 
bird lived entirely on vegetable food, and the use of the large bill waa 
to hold the soft fruits, and guide them down the capacioas throat eon- 
nccted wiili it. The party came near a flock of these birda witliont di«- 
turbini; tliein. and the boys watclied and saw how they amnsed themaelvea 
by phickinp berries from a tree and then tossing them in the air before 
devuurin<r them. They rarely missed the mark, and Harry suggested 
that a well-trained toucan might be a useful member of a base-ball dab. 

The boys wanted to shoot some of the toucans as specimens, but the 
IWtur tul<l tlioni to reserve their fire, as they could get plenty of them 
at the end of tlieir junrney, and it would be injudicious to make their 
Collecliuns at this stage of their proceedings. Another pretty bird was 
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tiie " Guarda Barraii- 
<.-a," as it was called 
by the guide; ite 
plumage was brill- 
iant, like that of 
most birds m the 
tropics, and it had a 
<;ouple of long feath- 
ers in its tail that 
reminded the pro- 
fesHor of one variety 
«f the bird of pai-a- 

Their rente lay 
near Lake Managua, 
and from several 
points they had line 
volcanoes that eiirroni 





iews of this magniticent sheet of water, and the 
<1 it. The road wound near a similar lake called 
Masaya, and they met scores and 
scores of natives on their way to 
Leon with loads of fruit and grain 
for sale, or carrying water to tlie 
villages among the rocks or on the 
level ground above. Oeeasionally 
they passed throngh groves of frnit- 
trees, and saw onuiges, plantains, and 
other familiar or strange products 
of the trees in great variety. The 
boys revelled in frnit till the Doc- 
tor told them to remember that they 
were just come from a sea diet, 
and perhaps the sudden change 
might be dangerous. 

They passed near an indigo plan- 
tation, which was said to be the 
largest in that part of the country. 
Their guide said that formerly the 
indigo plant was extensively culti- 
vated in Nicaragua, and the product 
commanded a higher price in the 
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Kiirui>eaii iimrkct than tlic iiiOigo of :tny utlier country; but of lute 
years it liad Iweii mucli neglccteil, owing to the discovery of other suU- 
stances for dyeing purposes. At tlie inquest of the Doctor and the boys 
he gave tliern a description of the plant and its mode of culture. 

"Tiie indigo plant,'' said )ie, ''grows all over the country, and is found 
wild among the mountains and in the valleys. It grows best in rich soil, 
but will live anywhere, and is not much affected by dry or wet weather. 
When they are going to plant it they elear the ground as much as pos- 
sible by burning it over, and then sow the seed in little trenches about 
tifteen inches apart. While it is growing it must be carefully weeded, 
and at the end of three months from planting it is ready to be cat. 

" It gi-ows to a height of two and a half or three feet, and has qaite a 
resemblance to sweet clover as it grows in the Northern States. It is cnt 
with knives, and the cutters leave a few inches of stalk with one or two 
shoots on them; these shoots grow ont and form new plants, so that a 
second crop can lie taken off in a couple of months. It can be cut from 
six to ten times 1>eforc exhaustion, and when this takes place tlie field 
must be replanted, 

" After cntting, the plants are bound into small bundles and taken to 
a large vat of stone or brick that will hold from one to ten thoasand gal- 
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ions, or perli»pe more, if tlte est»te is a large one. Wlien tlie vat is fuil 
of these bundles they let in enough water to cover them, and the mass is 
left to steep and ferment. The fermentation requires from six to tweuty 
hoars, according to the state of the weather; it must be stopped at the 
right moment, and then the water is drawn oS and vigorously stirred in 
another and lower vat till it assumes a bluish shade and the coloring sub- 
ataoce allows a tendency to curdle. It is then allowed to settle, and the 
water is drawn off ; the pulp remains in the form of a thick paste, which 
is dried in the sun till it is hard ; then it is broken into small fragments, 
and is ready to be sorted and taken to market. 

"The indigo plants are burnt as soon as possible after being taken 
from tlie vat. The planters are requii'cd by law to burn them, and arc 
liable to heavy fines if they fail to do so, as the plant wliile decomposing 
generates vast numbers of an injurious insect called the ' indigo-fly.' " 

Beyond the indigo plantation there were fields of cotton, tobacco, and 
maize; and the boys observed that every house was sure to have a small 
field of plantains. The natives eat the plantain in many forms: green, 
dry, roasted, boiled, fried, stewed, and the article is, in fact, their main 
reliance for food. An acre of plantains will produce food equal to a hun- 
dred acres of wheat, and requires very little cultivation; and as their 
necessities are so easily supplied, the people have no special fondness for 
liai-d work. If you ask a man why he does not get up early and work 
late, lie points to his plantain-patch, and the whole story is told. 

They spent the night at a small village, where they supped on boiled 
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Plenty of birdii were si-cii lit tht 
tioiis to try tho j^iuis ii|hiii tiiem 
clicckcci with tlie niulerstand- 
iiig tliat on tlic followiiiji day 
tliey iiii_i;!it hoj^in liiiiititig. 

In the oveiiing there was 
a {general o\-crhaiilinf!; of f!;iine 
Hiid hunting eqiiipiiictiti:, mid 
on the fiillowing morning the 
prepamtions for the hnnt were 
coniplcted. Every member of 
the party appeared in his hnnt- 
inp eiistiinie, and rc'>d\ for the 
day's work. Tlie gindc naid 
there were too nnn\ of them 
to get aUing eati-if utorily to 
gcther. and. at hi- Miitgestion 
Iliey divided tlieirft n-e- I leu 
tonant .Tolinsori witli.Iohn iiid 
Henry and a n\U\t jnxlc w is 
to g(i to tlie wnitliH ird \\liilc 
Hie Doetur and profissor, with 
the two Iwys, would sweep 



rice, etewed chicken, and plantains, 
and drank coffee without milk or 
sLigai'. They learned that the wag- 
one had gone on abontten miles far- 
ther, and would be waiting for them 
at the foot of the mountains where 
the forest was dense and the road 
became ro rough that thcj coald go 
no fartlier. 

The party wag off in good sea- 
son in the morning, and reached the 
halting- place of the wagons in a 
couple of hours. They took a long 
rest till after noon, while the pack- 
animals were being loaded and sent 
forward, and about three o'clock the 
guide gave the order to move on. 
forest, and there were many tempta- 
but the enthusiasm of the boys was 
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away to the north. They would Imvu :t iDitivc ^iiide to dii-uct them, and 
also to carry the day's provisions, and an extra reserve, in rase they should 
be belated at night. 

The padrone was to remain with the pack-train and move the camp a 
few miles farther inland ; tiie guides knew the locatity, and were to man- 
age the ronte eo as to briiij;; tlie 
hnnting parties around an hour 
or 80 before niglit-fall. The next 
day the same plan would be 
followed, and it was thonglit 
that a week spent in this way 
would enable them to cover a 
considerable extent of country, 
and hare a good many advent- 
ures to talk about when they got 
back to the ship. 

Ab we are more deeply inter- 
ested in the fortunes of George 
and Harry and their companiune 
than with the lieutenant and the 
oaval apprentices, we wilt see 
where they went and what they 
did. 

Their Indian guide whb a 
stalwart fellow with an unpro- 
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iiounceahlG name; the only English word he knew wag "BoBton,** which 
Itu had learned from having once acted ae guide fur a gentleman froiD 
that renowned city, and it was agreed, with his approval, that he shoald 
be known an Boston during the excursion. He hud a lank bat powerftil 
dog, answering to the name of (iringo, of which he seemed very prond. 
It is possible tlic pride of tlie brntc would have had a fall if he bad known 
that the meaning of Gringo is " loafer." lie n)ade frienda with the boj« 
at once, and whcTi George called " Gringo, Gringo !" the intelligent ani- 
mal bounded forward and wagged his tail very doggisbly and very good- 
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uattircdly. The youths were glad to have the society of Giiiigo, and con- 
sidered themselves fortunate that tlie only dog of the party liad fallen to 
their ehare. 

Boston WAS fluent in Spanish, in addition tu his native dixlect ; and as 
Professor Pardee was a good Si>anish sdtolar, there was no difficulty in 
communicating witii the guide. But it was a little awkward at times 
whea the professor happened to be out of hearing and the others wisli- 
ed to communicate with the guide, as they could only do so by signs. 
However, they managed to get along very well, and many a laugh 
did the boys have over their blunders. As for Gringo, he seemed to 




be versed in all languages, and it nnulc little difference to him how 
he was addressed, provided the conversation included an invitation to 
eat something. 

The first part of their walk took them through a small field of sugar- 
canes, belonging to a native who lived in a hut close at hand. Boston 
drew his machete, or large knife, from his waist and cut one of the stalks, 
and then distributed pieces of the cane amoirg the members of the party. 
George found it rather hard eating, and po did Ilnrry, and they were 
much more interested in knowing what the sugar-cane i.s, and how it 
grows. The professor explained that the plant was a native of India, 
and that there were several varieties of it, the one most esteemed being 
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brought from tlic Suciety Itiliiiidts, in tlie Piicitic Ocean. ITe fiirther uid 
tliat it took four ^ears to raisu it from tho seed, but that it could be 
grown in two yciir^, and some varieties in one jear, by cuttings from 
the etalk. 

Tiie ground incrcased in roui;hnees as they advanced, and in an hour 
from tlieir dt'[wirture from camp tliey were away from all signs of human 
liabitations nnd among the rugged liille. The guide led the way to a 
valley at the foot of a mountain, and intimated that among the huge 
trees and thick undcrl)nigh they miglit find something worthy of a shot. 

Suddenly Ocorgc, who was slightly in advance, called oat that he 
saw Bonictliiiig. The JJoetor hastcnoil to his side, and there, sure enough, 
was the lii'st game of the day. Tho Doctor nodded assent, and George 
raised his gun and fired. 

The game fell to the ground with a heavy thud, and Oeorge nn for 
ward to secure it. It girovctl to he ii tiqnin-el. somewhat larger than the 
Americ^m gray squirrel, with u black istreak on the back, and with etn a 
little longer than tlic squirrel of Kiiropc or America. The profeeaor 
said be had never seen one of the kind before, and he was not certain 
how tiie mitnralists would <'laiis it. 

IWtim advised tlicm tu he on ilie alert, as these squirrels are gr^^- 
rious, and they would be likely to pce others very soon. 

Hardly had he uttered his caution before the Doctor, and almoat at 
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the same time the professor, caiiglit fight of a troop of the agile fellows 
daahing from a trets and trying to get away. Several shote were fired, 
and the resnlt was that four squirrels had hcen secured. Boston took 
charge of them, and it was intimated that the game would eome handy 
for supper. 

After the affair witli the squirrels the party came suddenly upon an 
armadillo that was rooting up the earth with its pointed nose in search 




of food. Gringo spied the animal, and diished forward to seize it, when 
the armadillo gathered himself into a ball and rolled down the slope 
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where it liad heon standing. Tiie Doctor was iienr tlie foot of the slope, 
and as tliu iinnadillo rolled near iiiin he vus able to catch it. 

"All." siiid tlie professor. " an inuEFeneivu beast of the order of 




Edentata — a mammal in wliicb tlie eystem of teetli is iiicomplete. His 
armor is bis principal defence against eneniiee.'' 

When the examination of llie new prize was cunclnded Boston pro- 
ceeded to kill it, with a view to its preservation for food. Harry asked 
if the flesh of the armadillo was edil>lc. 

"Certainly," answered the Doctor. "The animal is a clekn feeder, 
as lie lives only on insects and roots, together with snch fniita as come 
in his way. The flegli resembles tiiat of the rabbit, and jon will find t 
stew of armadillo very appetizing after your day's walk in the forest." 

Koon was near, and everybody was hnngry. They eanie to B little 
stream in the valley, and sat down nndcr a large tree close by the bank. 
It was decided to take Inncli there, and so the basket was removed from 
Boston's shonlders and unpacked. The materials for a good tepnet were 
speedily bronght out, and, with the pnre water from where the stream 
bnike over the rocks, the appetites of the hnnters were satisfied witboot 
long delay. A few bones fell to Gringo's share, and he was not wtthont 
some morsels of meat, wliich were given by the boys and also bj the 
elders of the party. 
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BoBtoit- took adrantnge of tlic linit tn skin and drees the Gquirrele 
and tlie armadillo. He wrapped tlie flesli in green leaves, and laid it 
carefnlly in liis basket; then lie stretched the skfns of the sqnirrels on 
the outside of the basket, where they could dry; bnt tiie scjily covering 
of the armadillo was thrown away, as it was of no value. 

After a rest of an hour Boston snggested that it was time to move 
on, and in a few moments the procession was under way. Suddenly 
there came a blast of wind from the north that whirled the branches of 
the trees through the air, and seemed to threaten a storm. Boston said 
it was only a squail that would soon be over, but he suggested, as a mat- 
ter of precaution, that they should take shelter under the first friendly 
rock they could find, as they might be injured by the falling branches. 

They found a desirable halting-place, and sat down under the pro- 
tection of a lat^ rock, and in half an hour the squall was over and they 
were ready to proceed. The afternoon was without any incident of 
consequence Gringo came across a porcupine and was incautious enough 
to attempt to bite the animal As i reward for his efforts he got two or 
three qnills in his moutli, and came helping to thi, fpet of his master. 
Boston held the dog while the piofessor with a pan of pincers extracted 




the anills — and also an additional supply of yelps. Boston remarked that 
it was necessary for a dog to attack a porcupine once in his life, to know 
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how it |)rotected itself, but he was not likeiy to be iri a hurry about it 
a second time. 

An lionr or more before ennsct Boetoii pointed to a little wresth o£ 
siiiokc I'isini; among the trees near the bank of a small lake, and ft few 
iiiiniites later the party came in eiglit of the camp that bad been selected 
for the night. Tlie padrone was there, with liis assistants; the pack an- 
imals were standing under the trees a short distance away, and the work 
of bnilding a liivonae and Rotting; np the tent was going on as &Bt u 
possible. In half an hour the other bnnting party appeared, and reported 
that it had succeeded in tiagging a few sqnirrels and a rabbit; they bad 
seen a fox. but vacrv not fortnnnte cnongli to kill it. Sqnirrel, rabbit, and 
amiadillo were the fresh provisions for snp(>er and breakfast, «id tiiBf 
were heartily enjoyed by everybody in the camp. 
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Chapter VII. 

the second day's hunt. — pheasants, () iters, ducks, and a 
cougar.— the professors perilous adventure. 

THE hunters sat around the fire till about nine o'clock narrating the 
incidents of the day, and comparing notes of what had been seen by 
the two parties. Everybody was fatigued witli the unaccustomed tramp, 
and there was no disposition to linger long before going to bed. A little 
past nine all were sleeping, some in the tent, others in a little shelter of 
boughs that had been thrown up close to the fire, and the padrone and 
the Indians in the open air. The animals had been tethered in a patch 
of grass not far ofiP, and their drivers were sleeping near them, to guard 
against accidents. 

Shortly before midnight there was a commotion. Gringo was bark- 
ing violently not far from the bivouac of boughs by the fire, and said, 
as plainly as a dog can say, that there was something serious on hand. 
The occupants of the bivouac were the first to wake, and they were 
quickly followed by the sleepers in the tent. By the little light thrown 
out by the fire an enormous serpent w^as visible, and he seemed to be 
anxious to introduce himself to the party. 

Boston called out in Spanish that there was a snake in the camp. 
Guns were brought forward, and the first to fire was Lieutenant Johnson, 
who sprung behind a tree and by a well -aimed shot blew the head of 
the snake into a shapeless mass. Then the writhing of the serpent was 
fearful, and during his struggles he managed to throw down the bivouac 
and make a complete wreck of it. Boston rushed forward with his m<i(r 
chete and hacked the reptile so that he could do no damage to anybody, 
and in a few minutes order was restored. 

The remains of the intruder were dragged into the bushes out of 
the way, and the party returned to sleep. Nobody desired to occupy 
the bivouac any longer, for fear of farther intrusion ; but, on the assur- 
ance of Boston that this variety of snake does not travel in couples, the 
shelter was restored and made as comfortable as possible. Boston said 
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tlie snake was pi^rfoetly litinntess, and known as the "eugHi'-cftne BDak'^" 
'Die planters cni-uiiragu it to remain about ttieir IJclda, in order to lid 
tliem of rate, in tlie same way tliat the coffee-planters of CeyloD keap 
the rat-snake ahuiit thc-ir Imildings. 

Js'o!)oJy «as in a hnrrv the nuxt morning, and the sun was well up 
in the cky befure tlio liiintei's started on tlieir excnrsions. Tiie plan for 
the day was the same as on tlie prcviouB one, the Doctor's party sweeping 
the furet-t i[i tine direction, while tlic lieutenant and the naval apprentices 
went in another: all arranging to meet at nightfall at the camp, in ac- 
cordance with the padrone's instnit-liorm to the gniilea. 

There was more f.\citenietit on the second day than on the first, for 
the simple riii^on that they were farther in the forest, where game was 
more abnmhiDt. They had gone abont half a mile, when a peculiar call 
was heard ; l!i>stoii [iricki-d up his ears and called Gringo to hia side with 
a low wlIi^lll■, :irid motioned the Doctor and his companions to be silent. 
Then he wlii.-pered to the professor a few directions, to the effect thtf 
they were near a cuvey of pheasitnts, but that the birds were sbjr, and 
must be approached very cauiionsly. 
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"Move very carefully," said lie, "and don't shake the bnslies in the 
least, and don't ti-ead on a twij; if jou can help it, ae the least noise will 
send tlieiii off." 

Gringo was held in check, and the Doctor and professor, with the 
boys at tlieir heels, went in the direction of the sound they had heard. 
Boston laid aside his load and kept close to them, and every few moments 
imitated the cry of the birds. 

boston's imitation of the call of the pheasant was so perfect that ihe 
birds were deceived completely; they answered several times, and by inie 
means Che right direction was obtained, nnd in about a quiirter of an hour 
our friends had the satisfaction of seeing a couple of large pheasants on 
the top of a tree a hundred }ards away Boston continued his calls till 
the Doctoi and professor had secured a good position the} fared together, 
and one of the pheasants fell dead at the foot of the tree the other tlying 
away, but shoHing by his movementb that he had been \\oundcd Boston 




secured the dead bird, and then went for his basket, while the rest ot 
the party followed the wounded jthcasant, in the expectation that exhaus- 
tion would bring it to the ground. 

It did so; and just as Harry whs running forwiiiil to stjize tht- prize a 
large tiger-cat sprung from the bushes and took possession of the pheas- 
ant, without as much as saying " Hy your leave." Tie was, however, o£E 
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ill an instant, fiiul liefuic any one Imd a cliancc to give him a efaoL It 
was no use to follow him, and tlipy sat down to wait for Boston, who won 
came up, and denounced the tiger-cat aB a thief when he heard what bftd 
tianpcncil. 

Then thev examined the pheaxant t)jey had killed, and fonnd ii was 
nearly ae large an a tnrkey. !)nt of a very sombre pinmage — qoite unjike 
the brilliant hirdu for whicii other parts of the world are fainons, eflpe- 
cially K;istern Aeia. The professor said the pheasant belonged to an ex- 
tensive family of gallinaceous birds, including the Pavoninte, or peaoodcs: 
GnUinep^ or jiingle-fow] ; PlifinianiiKT, or pheasants proper; and Jfir{ni> 
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ffnnes, or turkeys. It was mostly confined to Asia aud its islands, though 
the guinea-fowl is African and the turkey American. 

"I thought," said George, "that I had read the turkey came from 
Asia, and was so named in England because the first specimens in that 
country were bronght from Turkey, and were named 'Tnrkey-fowl.'" 

"Quite likely you liave read so," replied the professor, "but alt that 
yon read is not tnie. Tlie wild turkey is indigenous to North America, 
and the first specimens in England were carried there by William Strick- 
land, a lieutenant under Sebastian Cabot. Since that time it has been do- 
mesticated in all parts of the world ; but it is an unfortunate circumstance 
that its flesh in the domestic state ie far inferior to that of the wild tur- 
key. Perhaps we may have an opportunity of tasting the flesh of the wild 
bird before we have ended our excursion, as the turkey is a native iicre, 
and we may be fortunate enough to find a flock or two." 

He questioned Boston, who answurud that tlicy would 
very likely find turkeys in the forest; he saw them fre- 
quently, and he added that lie had several times surprised 
them holding their councils. 

The professor asked what he meant by councils, and 
the Indian replied that wild turkeys generally trave 
flocks, and only fly when it is necessary to mount into a 
tree, to cross a stream or some other obstruction, or when 
they are alarmed. " As for their councils," said he, " when- 
ever one of them has anything to say he calls out to his 
companions in a few gobbles, and they gather aronnd li 
He stretches his neck, 
mflSes his feathers, and 
gobbles what he 1ms to 
say; and they answer 
him by strutting around 
and gobbling in return. 
When they are holding 
a council yon can get 
quite near without dis- 
turbing them, as they are 
BO bnsy with their talk 
that they neglect to kee|i 
a lookout for danger." 

The professor trans- 
]ated the story of the 
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Indian to Ijis (•i.rii[i;nii..iis, luhI ri-iiiiirkwl tliat it was not far out of the 
way, as tliu wild iiiiki'vs ure j;ri.'<;;irions, imd have a liabit of etrntting 
an<l dir^plaviiij; llicin.-clves iis lie iiaii ilcstril>ed. Tlie diecueeion of the 
plicagaiit ami its kiiKlred l«.'Iii^ i;iidi.'d. :itid tlie liiintere suflicientlj rested, 

tiR-y Illi.vfd nil t'.ir :ll).itlirc;ldvi-lituru. 

Snildi'iily \\ii-y i-aini- t<i a ravine willi steep Bides, and with a stream of 
water ripi'lin;; nlon^ a lunnlrcd feet heii)w them. The professior eaw a 
rare jtlaiit a slinrl way down tlie l)ank, and endeavored to get it; he de- 
Bcende<] eanli.m>ly. and jiist as Ixr stretclied forth liis hand t<> seize the 
]iriz(' hiii foot >ili)i|ifil ill the treadieniiiB soil and he slid forward. 
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Hie friends attered a cry of agon v, as tliey tbongbt for an instaDt that 
he would be daabed on the rocks below and killed. Fortanately, a large 
htbsh growing on the slope arreeted his progrees, and he had time to seize 
a shrnb with bis right band and stop liis descent. Boston drew from hia 
basket a stoat cord which he carried for just each emei^ncies; the cord 




was lowered to the professor, who ma<lc it fast to liii^ waist, ntid by means 
of it Hnd careful climbing was soon again safe at the summit. 

*• A very narrow escape," gai>\ the Doctor. •' Tliai little shrub was the 
mean* of saving yniir life." 
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"Yes," said the jirofesiJor, "jiiid I siiall be more careful in future how 
I ventiiro on tlieee slopinji banks." 

As he spoke he rubbed his hand, which had been lacerated hj the 
shrub and now began to swell. Boston came forward, examined the hand 
atteiitivclv. and then looked over the ravine to where the profeaaor had 
descended. 

It ^ccuiod that the shrub the professor granped belonged to the tribe 
of stinjrinjr nettles, and is cidled mahi-innjer by the Indians. It grows on 
damp banks, and its stin<r causes the furniatton of blisters and giree great 
pain for several hours. The professor said that under other arcumatancee 
he might look with disdain on the nettle, but for the present he ehoold 
regard it a^ a friend, since it had been the means of Bftving hie life, and 
he would bcur the Kting and Swelling without complaining. 

Itostiin then slmwcd the wav to a sort of path that led to the foot of 
the ravine with a descent less dangerous than the one which the professor 
hud invuluntiirily tri(.il. They gut down without trouble, and then clam- 
bered ovtr the rocks fur half a mile or more, till they came to where the 
stream bn-ko nvor a wall sonic twenty feet or more in height, forming 
:i \VT\ pretty picture. In front of the fall was a high rock, and the; 
climbed to its top and sat down to rest. 

Trees of several varieties grew in the ravine, and the rocks were oot- 
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ered with crecpiog-plantG, among which the profeseor recognized gladio- 
las, and ako tlie plant called purelane, or Portulaca. One of Ihe trees vas 
covered with yellow flowers, which attracted the attention of the boys; 
tlie Doctor and professor examined some of theni, and pronounced them 
Tropaolum, or wild naeturtiuni, and said the plant had been cultivated in 
Europe, where it is need for seasoning salads. 

After viewing the fall they left the ravine on the side opi^iosite that 
by which they entered, and continued their way through the forest. 
They passed beneath some trees that resembled nnibrellas so closely that 
the professor said they were generally known as '' Parasuls ;" they be- 
longed to the cactus family, although they had a strong affinity for the 
palm, and some naturalists were inclined to class them as a variety of the 
palm-tree. 

Lunch was taken nnder the protection of a large oak, and not far from 
a spring that supplied them with water. As there did not seem to be 
much chance of their finding any large game, and tliey did not wish to 
return to camp with empty hands, Boston proposed that they should visit 
a stream that wonld be likely to supply them with a few ducks, and he 
intimated that they might be fortunate enough to bag an otter. "It 
won't be worth mucli for eating," said he, "but the skin will be a good 
trophy of our day's sport." 
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They assented to his proposal, and tiie road was taken to the haunt of 
the ducks. The stream was the same as the one thej had croesed, bnt 
the spot they were to visit was considerably farther down, and in the 
direction of the camp that had been chosen for the night. 

As they neared the stream Boston took the lead of the prooeflBion, 
and moved with great caution. Before they came in sight of the water 
a splash was heard, which warned them there was something alive at the 
spot they were approaching. Boston motioned the rest to be silent, and 
then crept noiselessly forward : when he reached a point from which the 
stream was visible he signalled to the professor, and that gentleman ad- 
vanced and forgot the pain that the sting of the nettle had left in his arm. 

''Hush!" said Boston, in a whisper, ''an otter has just dived after a 
fish. He will be up in a minute, to eat his prize on the rocks, and then 
you can shoot him." 

The professor waited, and as he did so the rest of the party crept ap 
and obtained a good position for seeing the performance. The profeesor 
was a little fearf nl that his stiffened arm would make him a bad shot, and 
he whispered to the Doctor to take his place. The latter did so, and got 
his gun ready to fire. 

As Boston had predicted, the otter came to the rocks to eat the fish. 
The Doctor waited till the animal was in a good position, and then sent a 
bullet through his head. He fell dead on the spot, and the Indian ran 
forward and secured him. 

" A dighigrade^'' said the professor, " which means that the animal 
walks on his toes, like the dog, who may be called a cousin of tlie otter. 
The fox and the wolf are of the same family; while the bear is ^jflaniir 
ffvcule, an animal that walks on the soles of his feet." 

The boys examined the smooth skin of the otter and his broad noec, 
and then, when their investigation was over, Boston removed the skin and 
]>laeed it on the outside of his basket, that it might have a chance to dry. 
Then the walk was resumed a little distance down the stream to the haunt 
of the ducks. 

Not a bird was visible, and the boys were expressing their disappoint- 
ment, when Boston told them all to be seated for a little while and pe^ 
haps the ducks would come around. They sat down on the bank, and 
were talking about the events of the day, when Boston motioned them to 
be silent, and signalled to get their guns in readiness. 

A ilock of ducks was following the course of the stream and coming 
to their haunt. They were allowed to settle, and then, when they were 
fairly down in the water, they received a volley, followed by another as 
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tliej rose in the air. Five ducks were tlie result of the work of a few 
niomeDts, aud all fell on the land except one that droppeil in the water, 
aud was secured by Gringo. 

The profeaaor never forgot liis science, no matter wlwt excitement was 



on hand, and he told the boj-s tJiat the duck beloiij^ed to the family of 
Palmipedes, or v:eh-fiKitc(\ hirds, on acconnt of the nicinhraric or web be- 
tween their toes, to aid tliem in swimming. " Their legs are bo short," 
said he, "and placed 8o fur aff. that tliey cannot walk gracefully on land, 
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and always move with a waddle; but they swim with great facility, and 
are more at home in water than on solid ground. One variety, the wood- 
duck, perches on trees, but none of the others can do so. 

"Observe," he continued, "how Nature has provided the dnck so that 
his plumage is not injured by the water. This duck has just come from 
the stream " — pointing to the one that Gringo had brought ashore — " but 
there is not a drop on his feathers, and his whole surface is as glossy as 
though it had been polished. This is owing to the oil contained in the 
feathers. A hen has no such protection, and its feathers will readily ab- 
sorb water. A more disagreeable spectacle can hardly bo imagined than 
a barn-yard chicken caught in a shower." 

As they rose to proceed on their journey Harry discovered a small 
tree covered with yellow berries, whose skins were spotted with red. At 
the professor's suggestion he tasted the berries, but found their flavor so 
astringent that he did not swallow them, and his face assumed an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

It was then explained that he had fallen upon the soap-tree, and be 
was surprised to learn that a thick lather could be made from the astrin- 
gent berries. The boys gathered some of the berries and tried them in 
the water, and sure enough found that they were an excellent substitute 
for soap. The professor told them there were several other plants useful 
in washing : in one case the root, in another the bulb, and in a third the 
bark. In Europe, he said, there was a plant called soapwort, belonging to 
the pink family, that was used for cleaning silk and restoring faded colors 
in the same material. 

The walk was continued down the valley of the stream, sometimes 
quite near the water, and again two or three hnndred yards away from it. 
The bank was no longer steep, but in many places the underbrush was so 
thick that it was necessary to cut a path with the machete. Parrots, ma- 
caws, and other birds useless as game were seen occasionally, but nobody 
cared to shoot them, as they were considered unworthy of the waste of 
powder and ball. 

When they were within a mile of camp. Gringo sniffed the air uneasi- 
ly and then darted off through the underbrush. A minute later he waa 
barking loudly, and the whole party went to see what he had discovered. 

They found him standing in front of an animal somewhat larger than 
himself and making violent demonstrations, although he was careful not 
to get within reach of the claws of the stranger. 

"An American lion, or cougar," said the professor, "known to science 
as the Felis jniinar 
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It 16 doDbtfiil if the subject of this remark beard what was said about 
him ; or if he did he was not pleased, as lie turned tsil to bis visitors and 
fled, followed by Gringo. 

Not far off there was a large tiee, and In front of it a rock. The 
cougar climbed into the tree and out upon a limb, and there sat growling 
defiance at his pursuers. 

Gringo was called away, through fear that the cougar would spring 




apon him, and not only demolish the dog but destroy the chance of his 
own capture. The huntei-s mounted to the top of the rock, and waited 
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6oine minutes before venturing to fire. Boston said they must make Burs 
of killing him at the first shot, or he might do them serious injary, as the 
cougar when wounded is very likely to be ferocious. 

Evidently he knew what was wanted, and was not in a hurry to be 
obliging. He stretched himself along the limb in such a way as to keep 
it between him and his enemies, but did not cease growling; and now and 
then he showed a part of his head, but not enough to give opportnnitj 
for a good shot. 

Boston descended from the rock, and made a demonstration in the 
bushes below. This attracted the cougar's attention, and while his eyes 
were fixed on the Indian he gave the Doctor ft good chance for a shot, 
which he was not slow to improve. The hunter put a bullet through the 
head of the beast, and brought him tumbling to the ground. 

George was about to run forward to look at the prize, bat the Doctor 
restrained him. 

" Be careful ! be careful !" shouted the Doctor. " Perhapa he is only 
wounded, and may spring upon you. Don't go near till I have pot an- 
other bullet through his skull." 

The Doctor took the benefit of the doubt and sent another ball to 
aid in the work of the first. The animal sprung to its feet and then 
fell. Boston gave a shout corresponding to an American hurrah, and 
said there was no doubt that the cougar was finished. 

All went forward now, but the Doctor and professor held their rifles 
ready cocked, to avoid the possibility of accident. The cougar was dead, 
and no mistake; although Gringo was in some doubt about it, as he kept 
at a respectful distance, while barking around the victim with an air of 
triumph. 

The animal was about three feet long, and had a smooth coat of a 
yellow color, slightly verging on brown. Boston said he was little more 
than half grown, but was large enough to make a vigorous fight at cloae 
(juarters. 

The skin was stripped off, as a trophy of the hunt, and the carcaas was 
left for the wolves, who would not be long in claiming their own. Then 
the camp was sought, and reached in good season. The ducks and the 
pheasant, added to tliree pheasants and a wild turkey which the lieutenant 
brought in as the result of his shooting, made up an abundant supply of 
fresh provisions for the entire party. 
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Chapter VIII. 

EXPLORING A CAVE.— CURIOUS DISCOVERIES.— ADVENTURE WrrH AN 

ANT-EATER. 

nnHERE was no disturbance in camp on the second night, and every- 
-■- body slept sonndly. In the morning the padrone made a proposal 
that was promptly accepted by the entire party; it included a suspension 
of hunting for the day, and a visit to a remarkable cave about three 
miles to the south of the camp. 

"There are two ways of getting to it," said Francisco. "You can 
keep the camp where it is, and return here at night; in that case you 
will have a very hard journey on returning, as you must climb a steep 
mountain and be hauled over a precipice, or must make a long walk to 
come around. In going to the cave yon must descend a short distance 
over the face of a cliff. There is no special danger in it, if your heads 
are cool; but it is much harder work to be hoisted up when you come 
back. Or after you have started I can change the position of the camp, 
by moving it a few miles beyond the cave, and so you will have a down- 
hill journey all the way, and be just as well off to begin hunting again 
day after to-morrow." 

The latter proposition was accepted, and accordingly preparations were 
made for breaking camp as soon as breakfast was over. Though the day 
was to be devoted to cave exploration and not to hunting, the rifles were 
taken along, as it was not impossible that something would be encoun- 
tered ; and the Doctor said that if tliey left their fire-arms behind they 
would possibly see more game than they would find in a week if spe- 
cially looking for it. Boston was despatched with a basket filled with 
luncheon, which he was to carry by the circuitous route while the excur- 
sionists took the path which led to the precipice. 

The boys were in high glee at the prospect of visiting a cave; and 
if they had not been restrained by their sense of propriety would have 
run on in advance and endeavored to reach their destination aliead of the 
guides and everybody else. But they controlled their impatience and 
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kept decorously iit-ar tlie rest of tlie party, silently wondering why eTeiy* 
body was ri> flmv. 

A)K>iit two iiiilcR from ramp they came to n rarino with eteep aides. 
In fart, the iru'liiie was no <.-xtrome as to lie nearly prccipitons. Francisco 
had tiikon cliarf:o of the p:»rty for this excursion, after seeing the nmlea 
packet] and giving directions for the formation of the new camp. He 
explained that if tlioy would escape the novelty of descending the cliff 
they tnuet go a conple of miles farther, where tlio banks were more aloi^ 
ing. "Yon mnst go down here nljout seventy feet," said he, "and a 
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ft'ieDdly tree that growe ont from tlie rock divides tlie joiirtiey into two 
parts. It is not at all dangeruus, tliough it ie rather trying to the nerves 
of timid persons." 

Of course nobody would admit that he was timid in the least degree, 
however much he may have felt so, ami all were anxious to be first over 
the precipice. Francisco had brought a couple of ropes, each about forty 
feet long and nearly an inch in diameter ; they were capable of sustaining 
a weight of at least four times that of the heaviest of the party, so that 
there was no fear of breakage. 

One rope was made fast to a tree near the edge of the cliff, and when 
it was thrown over the lower end toniibod the tree below and left a couple 
of feet to spare. T'l-aucisco descended on this rope to the tree, and there 
fastened the other rope so that it reached to the bottom of the ravine. 
Then he shootcd that all was ready, and those who could not descend by 
sliding might be lowered down to the tree. 

The Doctor said he would venture to elide down, but on second 
thoughts concluded that he would be lowered, as his luinds were tender, 
and he did not care to blister tlieni for the sake of a little temporary 
glory. The professor was of the same opinion; and though the boys 
were anxions to show what they could do, they were advised by their el- 
ders, and one after another were lowered to the tree, and thence to the 
bottom of the ravine. The naval lieutenant disdained to be lowered, bnt 
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slid gracefully down, witli liis rifle on his elioiilder; and ae for John and 
Heury, tliey emulated the agility of monkeys in not only descending but 
aiicending tlie rope. They wore of great asBistance in the work of trans- 
ferring tiie party from the top of the cliff to ita foot, and in lees thau 




twenty minutes the whole liiisiiioss was finished. One of the Indians n- 
maincii to Jctacii the ropes when the rest had descended, and carry them 
aroniid t<) the ciivo, whore tlicy mijrht be needed in the exploration. 

From the cliS they followed the course of the ravine, and of the littls 
stream that ran through it. The foliage of the tropics abounded in tataj 
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places in the ravine, wherever there was sufficient soil for the roots of 
trees to find a footing ; but the bed of the stream was quite bare, owing to 
the torrents that frequently swept away every growing thing. Now and 
then a little pool with marshy banks showed itself in the widenings of the 
ravine, where the grasses had sprung up since the last flood and seemed 
altogether unmindful tliat the next rush of water would bear them away. 
In these places there were kingfishers and other water-loving birds, and 
in one pool larger than the rest a flock of ducks was discovered early 
enough to enable the Doctor and professor to bag a couple of the fattest 
of the lot. 

The ravine was rough, and consequently the progress of the party was 
slow. It was little more than a mile from the foot of the cliff to the cave, 
but the walk occupied nearly an hour, partly because of the numerous 
rocks of all sizes that filled the road, and partly in consequence of the de- 
sire of the hunters to secure any ducks or other game that came in the 
way. 

Boston and Gringo were waiting for them at the mouth of the cave, 
and as soon as the party arrived a fire was kindled to facilitate the work 
of exploration. Over the entrance of the cave there were a lot of vines 
and other climbing plants, and on some of them were several varieties of 
the bright -colored orchids for which all tropical countries are famous. 
The boys gathered some of these orchids, and wanted to preserve them, 
but found it would require a larger herbarium than they had at their 
command. 

The entrance of the cave was a little distance up from the stream, and 
Francisco told them it was supposed there was a communication between 
the cave and the stream below, as a small brook that flowed through the 
cave did not have any known outlet, and it probably descended to the 
ravine. 

Candles and torches had been brought to light up the interior of the 
cave, and Francisco went in search of some branches of a resinous tree 
that grew not far away. He said it was known as the liquid-amber-tree, 
in consequence of a gum that oozes from it, and is about the color of 
amber before it dries and hardens. The natives burn it as incense, and 
it has certain medicinal qualities that cause it to be exported to Europe, 
though not in great quantities. The limbs of the tree contain so much 
resin that they burn readily when finely split, and it was the intention of 
Francisco to take some of them along, as a reserve in case their regular 
torches should give out. 

Nearly half an hour was consumed in preparations, and then the ex- 
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ploration of tlie eavo was curntiioiicuil. Fnincieco liad been there two or 
tliree tiim-f* ln'fi)rc. sn tliat lie fiiul a general knowledge uf tlie interior of 
tlu' cavcni, arnl lie tliereftirc led tlic way. Tlio column presented a ludi- 
iTDiiB np|)e:ir.ku'-i.' -.Mi il set cmt on it.< iniu'cli, Fninciiico leading, followed 
by tlie Itiictcr and llie prnfessKi-. Tiieii eatne Harry, followed by Lien- 
tenant .liilitiwin. anil then (iei>rge ami tlie two naval apprentices. The 
R'ar was hn.nglit »]> Uy liostim and (iringo; but tiie latter conclnded he 
did not ciiiv inncli abuiit caves, and tnriicd back before tliej had gooe far 
into tlie interior. 
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The apartment that formed the entrance had a conical shape, which 
diminished to a tnnnel at the fartlier end. The passage was so low that 
onlj George and Harry conld stand upright, and there were several places 
where even the youths were compelled to stoop. This tunnel was about 
thirty feet long, and then the roof suddenly rose and gave them entrance 
into a lai^g^ passage, where they could all walk with comfort. Two or 
three passages branched off from this, but Francisco said they terminated 
very soon in the solid rock and amounted to nothing. 

In about ten minutes from leaving daylight our friends found them- 
selves among a series of columns, which were not inaptly compared to a 
church. George said he could easily imagine himself in some old cathe- 
dral at night, and the illusion was rendered more complete by the echoing 
and re-echoing of their voices, as they shouted or sung, while standing 
among the columns. The light of the torches whs reflected in a thousand 
ways, and they seemed to be standing in a cavern of diamonds; hundreds 
of stalactites bung from the roof, and there were small columns that close- 
ly resembled the statues of men and animals. So beautiful was the scene 
that they sat down awhile to enjoy it, and as they did so the professor 
began to explain to the boys the peculiarities of the formation of the 
cave. 

'* These caves," said he, "occur in gypsum mountains, but more fre- 
quently in rocks of volcanic origin. Some are older than others, and 
date from the time when the earth began to cool and left large cavities 
in the fused matter that hardened on the surface, just as you sec bubbles 
in the dough of bread or in a cheese. The mountain-chains that were 
forced np through the hardening crust were not completely solidified, and 
therefore numerous crevices were left in their sides, and many cavities 
formed in their interiors. If all the mountains of the earth could be 
pierced by tunnels we should doubtless find many caverns in them, and 
perhaps some larger than any that are now known." 

'*It is generally believed by geologists that we are living on a relatively 
thin crust of solid matter, the interior of the earth being a mass of tire or 
melted substances. Earthqnakes are caused by disturbances in this molten 
mass, and the volcanoes scattered over various parts of the globe are the 
breathing-holes, or chimneys, for these internal fires. Sotne parts of the 
crust are thicker than others, atul these are less liable to disturbance than 
the thinner portions." 

George wished to know what this melted matter forming the interior 
of the earth is composed of. 

**Of the same substances as the surface," replied the professor — "of 
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Yitlcanean and Keptiinean rocke, tlie foinier including granite, basalts, 
and porphyry; and the latter gypsum, clay, lime, and sandstone. The 
Vulcanean rocks are formed from the melted massca, and are due to the 
action of tire; while the Ncptunean rocks arc attri tinted to the action of 
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awaj cerUin rocks that are dissolved by it. On our way down the ravine 
we passed a spring that issued from the base of a cliff. Now, the time may 
come when that spring dries up and leaves a cavity in the rock which it 
has worn away in the thousands of years it has been flowing. I presume 
this cavern was once full of water, and that the springs having disap- 
peared, the cavity has been drained.^^ 

Harry asked how were formed the stalactites that gave the cave such 
a beaatifal appearance. 

** They were formed," answered the professor, " from the action of 
the water as it percolated through the roof. This water came from the 
cioads in the form of rain, settled on the earth, and soaked through to 
the roof of the cave, and in so doing imbibed some lime and held it 
in solution. The stalactites were formed from this lime almost exactlv 
as an icicle is formed at the edge of a roof : the water evaporated and 
left the deposit of lime, and this was slowly increased till the stalac- 
tite had nearly reached the floor of the cave. The water that dripped 
from the stalactite formed the stalagmite below it, and as tlie former 
came down the latter ascended, till the two were joined and formed the 
coluinns that you now see. A little boy who once visited the Mammoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, said, in describing it to one of his companions, * Tlie 
stalactite bangs down, and the stalagmite hangs up,' and it would be diffi> 
colt to improve upon this description in as few words."' 

George took his drinking-cup and dipped up some of the water in a 
little pool on the floor of the cave. lie held it to the light, and found it 
was quite clear, and then asked if it really had lime in it. 

^ Certainly,'^ said the professor, '*it contains lime, and so does any 
water from wells in a limestone countrv. It is the lime in water that 
makes it *hard,^ as house-keepers call it, and therefore difficult to wash 
with. Rain-water is always preferred to well-water for washing purpose^ 
as anvbody who lives in the conntr\' can tell vou.'' 

m t/ mm 

The geological lecture was interrupted by Francisco, who reminded 
the gentlemen that their torches would bum out after a time, and if they 
wished to see the whole of the cave thev had better be movinsr. Thev 
took the hint and rose to go. 

From the room of the stalactites they went into a darker and rougher 
apartment, where the rock seemed to be solid overhead, with very little 
tendency to calcareous formations. The descent was rather steep, and Kd 
to a small lake, beyond which it was impoivsil>le to see. The ternj>erature 
of the water was tried with a thertnometer, and proved to be al>out 7«>^ 
Fahrenheit, and was as clear as crvstal. The torches were waved and 
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flashed in all directions, but it did not enable the e^e to penetrate to 
the farther end of the lake. George said the place should be named 
"The Cave of the Lake," and the room where they saw the stalactites 
ought to be called " The Gothic Church." Bats were numerous io all the 




room* uf the eave, ami tliey frequently made things unpleasant by flying 
in the fai'cs "f (lie iisilors. Tlie lifjlit and the noise disturbed thcni, 
»'S[»oii:il!y llie former. Tliey were lianpng by their hind feet to the roof 
of tlie (Mve, where, llie pi'ofessiir said, they Boinetinies remained for two or 
tiiree niontiis. lie thi>ii;;!it it dimbtful Hbi)n( their doing so in tlie tropics, 
as the ahiience of winter <ioes not give them any ecason for hibernation. 
Tlie Doctor remarked that the bat was for a long time a pnade to 
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nataralistB, eome insisting that it was a mouse, with wings like a bird ; 
while others classed it among the birds, with the skin of a mouse. Some 
described it as a bird provided with hair instead of feathers, and with 
teeth instead of a bill. It was finally decided that it belonged among the 
beasts, and that the wings of the bat were simply thin membranes uniting 
its fingers. 

The lieutenant said he had heard vou cannot realize what darkness 
is till you are in a cave in the earth and all light excluded. He had the 
curiosity to try it, and so had the others as soon as it was mentioned, and 
tiiercfore the padrone was ordered to extinguish all the lights, tirst mak- 
ing sure that they had the means of ret^toring them. 

Francisco was cautious, and suggested that he should extinguish all the 
torches except two, and these he would take to another room, so that they 
conld have the experience they wanted. lie was gone about ten minutes, 
and the time seemed as many hours to some members of the party. 

The boys said they had never experienced a darkness half as intense 
M that of the cave with the lights all out or removed. It secuuMi like 
a wall, and they were half inclined to stretch forth their hands to fei i it. 
George said the sensation was that the darkness was solid aiui pressed 
down on the eyelids, and Harry found it easy to imagine a thick batid- 
ige had been tied over his eyes. All were irlad when the experiment was 
over and Francisco returned with the torches. 

They retraced their ste|>8 about half-way to the entnince, and then the 
padrone led the way into a side-passage, six or eiirht feet high. Out of 
this passage there was a small room, into which the light of the torches 
penetrated and showed several stalactites at the farther side. Fraticis<*o 
stepped aside at the entrance to this apartment and motioned for the 
others to proceed. They did so, but stopjKHl before they had gone far, 
and the boys conld not repress a slight trembling. Several skulls lay on 
the floor of the room, with their blank eye-spaces turned towanl the en- 
trance. Some of them were enclosed by the smaller stalactites, and ap- 
peared to be grinning through the gratings of a prison-window. 

The Doctor thought they had fallen upon a cemetery. The professor 
picked up a skull, and examined it closely; he found the teeth tinely pre- 
served, and concluded that it originally belonged to a male who died 
young. lie explained that the ancient inhabitants of the country were in 
the habit of burying their dead in caves, and this was doubtless one of 
their cemeteries. "And if we dig in the ground here," said he, •• we shall 
probably find something besides skulls, as they used to dep<»sit various 
articles along with their dead." 
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With his mofhfte Francisco dug in the earth near where the Bknlls were 
lying, and in a few moinciits brouplit ont a rudely -fashioned bowl of 
baked play, with Konie attempt at ornamentation in the interior. Fftrther 
digging revealed some water-jart> and a few idols, or heads of idols, to- 
gether with an axe made of stone. It was evident from this last u-tirle 
that the cemetery was very old, as the axe belonged to an age when 
inetiili: were nnknown and implements were faehtoned ont of stone. Tlie 
various articles thus obtained were carefully preserved and distriboted 
among the party. Francisco, being the snrest of foot and more ftmiliar 
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than tlie rest willi uuderground travel, was ititniEted with the bowl, which 
was the lai^est as well as the moBt valiialik' of their discoveries. 

The torches were burning low, and it was time to regain the open air. 
They bad been nearly two hours anderground, and when they reached 
daylight once more their eyes were so dazzled they were obliged to shade 
them till sccnstomed to the change of scene. 

Bo«ton wanted to go back and dig for the treasures that he felt sure 
were concealed in the vininity of the skulls, but said it wuuld be ueces- 




•aiy to divest themselves of all metalfi in every form, or the tre 
would flee aa they approached tliem. The professor questioned him close- 
ly, and fonnd that it was the belief of the Indians that all caves contain 
bidden treaaares, which are guarded by spirits, urul that these treasun's 
can be obtained only by the observance of certain rules. 

"I had a friend once," said Boston, "who c;inie near being a rich 



" IIow was that ('" tlie professor asked. 

*'He was out hunting one day," answered the Indian, "and saw a 
wild goat which he followed to the entrance of a cave. The goat seemed 
to beckon him on ; and he soon knew that it was his good spirit, as he had 
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always treated fjoatB kirnily and never consented to ent their fleeh. He 
took off liis clothes, to inuke sure of liavin^ no iron about liita, and then 
went into tlie cave, where ho saw a {^reat heap of gold money. He went 
back to get liis «'-r'i/M', to till with tlie coin, but wlien lie returned tlie pile 
was invisiiiln. He then remembered that, altiiough lie had taken off bis 
4-lotheP. so lis not to have any iron about liini, he had forgotten to lay 
jiside his fliiit-and-Bleel, which he retained in his hand." 

There w.ir a [au;;ii all round at this etory ae soon as the professor 
translates] it; and poor lioeton was rather discomfited, as he evidently be- 
lieved what he was saying, and had no doubt that the cave really cod- 
tainvd the money his friend dcserilied. 
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The Doctor remarked that it was not necessary to go to Kicaragna to 
liear stories of treasures guarded by spirits. " You cau bave plenty of 
them," said he, " on the coast of New England, where the money buried 
by Captain Kidd and other freebooters has been sought for a century or 
more by believers in dreams and ghosts." 

Practical matters now demanded their attention, and the lunch was 
brought from the basket and spread on the ground. Under its influence 
the treasures of the cave were soon forgotten, and Boston was unable to 
find any one to join him in his enterprise. 

While the professor and the Doctor were resting after lunch, the boys 
strolled aronnd in the vicinity of the cave, in the hope of finding some- 
thing new. They were rewarded for their search by seeing some moles 
that were scratching the earth near the foot of a tree, and apparently en- 
joying themselves. The youths sat down at a little distance, unobserved 
by the moles, and when their curiosity was satisfied they returned to their 
companions and told what they had seen. 

" Rather odd," remarked the professor, " as the mole does not ordina- 
rily come oat of his hiding-place in the daytime; lie prefers the hours of 
darkness for his work, and when the sun is shining he stays undergi-ound. 
But perhaps the moles of the tropics are unlike their brctliren of the 
North; or it may be that they have no fear of dj^turliaiice in the forest, 
and so come out at any liiiiu. Mules arc fuund :ill over liit: wurld, except 
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in South Amei-ica, but they are not as common in the tropica as in the 
tem|>erate zones. Tliey belong to the family of TalpidtB, which inclades 
several genera, and are dtetingniebed by their short bodies, no external 




ears, very small eyes, and short, strong limbs, with powerfnl claws. There 
is a popular belief that the mole is blind, bat snch is not the case; the 
eye is very small, and almost concealed under the hairy skin, so that it is 
not easy to find." 

George proposed that lie and Harry should go back to the spot and 
endeavor to capture one of the little animals, so that the professor could 
examine it. They did so, taking (jringo with them; but the moles had 
evidently taken alarm at something, or perhaps tlieir honr of play was 
over; at all events they were no longer visible, and the bojB >qtarned 
empty-handed. 

From the cave the hunters proceeded to camp; and, in order to in- 
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crease the poMibility of secnring something, they divided their forces, 
Deutenant Johnson and the naval apprentices going to the right of the 
stream, while the rest of the party bore away to the left. This course 
took them past the spot where the boys had seen the moles, and, very 
naturally, the conversation abont the burrowing animals was renewed. 

The professor said the mole was one of the most remarkable animals 
in the world in one respect : he could build a city underground, and lay 
out bis streets and avenues with perfect regularity, while all the time he 
had no mathematical instruments to assist him, and performed his work in 
total darkness. ^^The mole,*' said he, ^^will construct a complicated dwell- 
ing, with chambers and passages, and with regular roads leading to its 
feeding-grounds; and if you cut into one of these habitations you will 
be astonished at his engineering skill. There is a large apartment, which 
may be called the family parlor, and then there are smaller rooms for 
separate occupation ; there are front and rear doors, and there is a cellar, 
where the provisions are kept, in the shape of earth containing worms. 
The favorite food of the mole is a worm, and he shows as much ingenuity 
in catching his prey as a spider does in taking a fly. He re<]uires a lib- 
eral supply of food to support him, and moles in captivity have been 
known to consume their entire weight in a single day." 

** Perhaps there is the fortress of a mole," said one of the boys, as he 
pointed to a little rounded mound among the trees. '^ If it is, we'll dig 
into it and see how it is made." 

They approached the mound, but it proved to be anything but the hal)- 
itation of moles. Gringo was the first to find out the difference, as he be- 
gan scratching at the base of the mound, and suddenly changed his scratch- 
ing for howling and rolling on the ground. The place he was investiga- 
ting was an ant-hill, and while he was engaged in scratching he had become 
covered witli myriads of ants, who were fastening their claws in his flesh. 

** These insects," said the professor, "are known to science as the 
termite ; they are of the nenropteral order, and allied to the LibeUula, 
There's one of them," he continued, as he suddenlv brouffht his hand 
down to his ankle, where one of the little insects of the neuropteral order 
had attached itself. 

"They are divided into soldiers and workers; the former do the figlit- 
ing, while the latter build the habitations and perform all the labor about 
the establishment. This nest contains a king, queen, workers, and sol- 
diers, and, if you kick it to pieces, you will see tliey have a curious home." 

With a limb of a tree the nest was broken, when out came thousands 
of termites to survey the damage ; they were the workers, and were 
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Bpeedilj followed by tlie sotdiere, whereupon the professor stepped back 
a little, ae, he said, the ants were able to draw blood wlieii they set tlieir 
elawg into your 9eeh. The nest was porous, like a sponge, and each little 
cell contained a white speck, which, the professor said, was an egg. " The 
eggs are laid by tlie queen," he explained, "and placed in the cells, where 
they are hatched ; then they are carried off to a nursery, where they are 
fed till old enough to Ix; converted into laborers or soldiers. The qneeo 




remains constanlly in the wiitre of the nest, and lays many thousands of 
eges in a dav, whii-li are hatched by the natui'al lieat of the climate." 

"I shonid add." he contiiined, "that the termite does not prof«erly 
belong to ihe ant family, thougli he is frequently classed witJi it. The 
nest we are inspecting is a small affair compared to what you might see 
in .\frica ; there tJiey are often twelve feet high and look like the huts of 
the nativea, and they are so strong that you can staud on them secnrely. 
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The interior is divided into galleries, passages, nurseries, and also into 
ruoms where the inhabitants lay up their stores of food. They live prin- 
cipally on decaying wood. One of the useful oflSees they perform is to 
dear the ground of fallen timber, and they are able to consume an aston- 
ishing quantity in a short time. 

*^It may surprise you to learn that the natives eat them, and even 
Europeans have been known to overcome their repugnance to this kind of 
food and devour roasted ants with relish. One of the greatest destroyers 
of the termites is the aard vark^ or earth - hog, which breaks into the 
hillocks and devours the inhabitants without the least regard to their 
bites. Then there is the ant-eater, who has a — " 

The conversation was here interrupted by the professor springing into 
the air, as a soldier ant made its presence known by a sharp bite. At the 
same time everybody else fell to scratching, and it was unanimously voted 
to move on. The professor took the lead in the forward movement. 

It was some minutes before they succeeded in shaking the last of the 
intmders from their garments and re&toring themselves to a condition of 
quiet. The professor resumed his lecture on the peculiarities of the in- 
sects, but came to an end somewhat abruptly. As he was descending a 
bank tliat sloped rather steeply his feet went from under him, and he sat 
down with a good deal more violence than was his usual custom. In this 
posture he slid some ten feet or more to tlie bottom of the bank and then 
came to a bait, leaving a neatly polished path in the reddish earth behind 
hiuK 

•* Ferruginous clay, recently moistened," he remarked as his eye rested 
on the bank. ^Clay containing iron in a state of decomposition is liable 
to be slippery, and if I had known of its existence in this spot I should 
have exercised greater caution.** 

So saying, he rose to his feet. The rest of the party, warned by his 
mishap, took a circuitous route that avoided the bank and saved them an 
unpleasant experience. 

•• I am determined to finish what I had to say about the ant-eater,*' 
said the professor. " Nature has arranged that ant*i shall not increase t«x> 
rapidly by providing animals that devour them. I told you about the 
aard vark, and was just beginning al>ont the ant-eater when I was intcr- 
nipted. The latter animal has a remarkablv luni: nose, and a tonirne in 
|»r*»portion ; the tongue is covered with a sticky substance that enables 
inin to pick up ants by the hundred at a time, and where they are abun- 
dant he can make a meal from them in a little while. He thrusts his nose 
into an ant-hill and sweeps in the little fellows faster than you could 
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^tlier tliciti witli a carpetBweeper, and his skio is bo tough that he does 
not mind tlieir bites. It is (^uite possible we may see one of these anioiala 
liefore we get to camp, as we are evidently in tlie region of the ante, and 
therefore slionld be in the country of their destroyers," 

Boston had taken tlie lead since the affair of the clay-bank. He sud- 
denly paused, and motioned for the rest to do likewise, and at the same 
time pointed to an animal that was descending a tree a short distance 
idieud. Tbu density of the foliage rendered the form indistinct at tirst, 
but as the creature ueared the ground it assumed a shape such aa the 
professor had described. 

•'Ves, that's it,"' i^aid the professor — "an ant-eater, otherwise called 
Myniiicophaija jiihala."' Then he advanced, witli his rifle, and spmng 
quickly in front of the boast, who reared on his hind legs and made ready 
to meet iiis btiinun antagonist. 

The bullet entered his breast, and he fell to the ground. BoetOD 
shouted f<ir tlie professor to be cautious, as the ant-eater is tenacious of 
life, and often makes a violent struggle after receiving a fatal u'uund. 
He had been nearly strangled once by one of these animals, and hi^ ex- 
[Ktricnce had taught Jiim to be careful. 

The professor said there was no great danger in attacking the ant- 
eater, as the animal is not vicious, but only makes use of his strength U> 
defend himself when cornered. " He would have escaped if I lisd given 
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him a chance," said lie, "but I was so close iipuii liiin :is In' ciitno down 
from the tree tliat he could only rise np to defend liiniM-lf." 

George said lie could not iinderstiiid why the uiiinml should climb 
trees when hiu natural food was on the ground ; but the Doctor cxplaiia-d 
that ants often live in trees, and therefore it was necuiiSHry that their 
destroyers should be able to follow tlieui there. 

The rest of the journey to camp was without any incident of conse- 
qnence. Boston called the attention of the boye to the ne^l of a huin- 
miog-bird at the end of a Icsf, which would have remained unnpticed but 
for the sharp eyes of the Indian, who had £eeii the owner of the neet dart- 
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itig into the foliage of tlie tree. Tlie nest contained a couple of half-grown 
binls — gomewiiat to tiie regret of the youths, who desired to secure the 
nest as a curiosity, but were unwilling to destroy the little brood to obtain 
it; so they ex.iinined it as well as they could, and then left it andistnrbed. 
The nest was attached to the end of the leaf, and was composed of the 
silky lihrcB of plants and of soft down like that seen on the seeds of 
thistles. The materials were admirably woven together, and came to « 
long point at the bottom, like the tail of a young squirrel. When they 
moved away a short distance the mother of the pair of youngsters was 
evidently satislicd that her children would be unliarmed, as she came out 
of Iior concealment, and after poising a moment in the air settled down 
into her nest. The professor said she belonged to the family of Ilenuit 
lluinming-l)ird.«, of which there were several varieties in the tropical 
regions of Central miil South America. 
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Chapter IX. 

THE PROFESSOR'S ADVENTURES ON THE MOSQUITO COAST. 

THE party was early in camp on the day of the exploration of the 
cave, and, as the journey had not been a long one, nobody was much 
fatigned. From the game secured during the day, and the other pro- 
visions on hand, an excellent supper was ready before sunset, and the as- 
semblage around the table, or, rather, on the ground, was a happy one. 
When supper was concluded there was a general movement for places 
around the camp-tire, and it was not at all remarkable that somebody told 
a story of bis personal experience in hunting. This led to another narra- 
tion, and another, and it was rather later than usual when the story-tell- 
ing was abandoned for sleeping. 

Of course the boys were greatly interested in these reminiscences, and 
they listened in respectful silence and with the fullest attention to all that 
was said. They proved that they could at least be good listeners, and 
they unexpectedly showed that they could talk when occasion required. 
George told his experience with the bear among the mountains of Maine, 
and then Harry related their first adventure with the buffalo on the West- 
em plains. The stories of the youths were the last of the evening, as it 
wag nearly ten o'clock when they were ended, and the professor hinted 
that they must have plenty of sleep to fit them for the possible fatigues 
of the morrow. 

The first story of the evening was told by the professor, and included 
Bome wanderings he had undertaken years before in the tropics. We will 
give it as nearly as possible in his own words. 

"When I left college," said the professor, "I had a great deal of ambi- 
tion, but very little money. I wanted to explore the tropics, and so took 
passage on a schooner bound for Jamaica, thinking that the famous island 
WIS jnst as good as any other place for a beginning. 

" One hot morning we anchored in the harbor of Kingston, and, as 
«oon as I could get on shore, a negro took my trunk on his head and 
showed me the way to a hotel. The walk nearly overpowered me, as it 
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waB Ihrongh sand and iindei- the hot sun; but the negro didn't seem to 
mind it, and, on the whole, acted as though he waa glad to carry the trunk^ 
since it enabled him to get a grip on the sand with hib feet. 




" I thonght my guide was about as black as black could be, but changed 
my mind when I saw the landlady. She was of a sootier complexion than 
the guide, and, what was more, she 
was very proud of it, and looked 
with disdain npon mulattoee and 
Al :^ „£irStl I other persons with paler skins. She 

was a good - hearted creature, too, 
and when I found it inconvenient to 
pay my bill at the end of a month 
shu suggested that it might stand 
over, and ] conid paint her portrait. 
I was doing some sketching and 
)>aintiiig at that time, bnt bad never 
thought of turning my art to ac- 
count, I accepted her proposal at 
once, and made a portrait which 
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pteued her so much that she not only cftncclled my bill of fort; dollan, 
hot uked me how much moner elie shonld pay me beeidee. 

**! told her that &ii)one artists, like Reinbrsodt, Titian, and Velas- 
qaez, received thonsanda of dollars for portraits, hot, as she was a friend 
of mine. I wouldn't think of anything more than hundreds. It was finally 
agreed tlist I should have twenty dollars in cash in addition to the can- 
celled bill; and I presume the portniit is preserved in her family as a 
wonderfat work of art. It was the tirst and last portrait I ever painted 
for pay. The lady was a good deal inclined to stoutness, and her anus re- 
cembled a pair of angnr-cured hams from Cincinnati. I was puzzled how 
to represent her shiny, black skin till I thought of a double coat of var- 
nish, which I laid on in my room in the night when no one was watching. 
Wlien she saw the portrait in the morning she was enraptured: and. if I 
had been inclined to break my bargiiin. I am sure she would have given 
me forty dollars in cash instead of twenty. 

"I wanted to go from Jamaica to the coast of Centnil .Vmcrica. The 
landlady had a brother who owned a schooner, in which lie made voyages 
to that region, and by a Utile negotiation I succeetled in getting paw^ge 
for a price I eould afford to pay to the land of promi^. Tlie crew of the 
icbooner consisted 

of the captain, mate, -. 

and two men, and 
tiiere seemed to be 
very little difference 
between officers and 
men, as all had to ,^ isi oi. ..s lut io4«t. 

take bold and per- 

fonn their share of work whenever anything was to be done. The schoon- 
er was not a fast one, as her best ^pecd was not more than six niilei: an 
hour, and the captain was quite saiiftied if she was making four. 

" We got to the coast all right, though we narrowly escaped wreck on 
an island that our captain had forgotten till wc were close upon ic. There 
are many islands along the coii^t, nearly uU of them uninhabite<f, (hough 
they are visited at certain seasons of the ye.ir by turtle- hunters. Tiie st-a- 
turtles go there to lay their eggs in the sand: they come up in tiie night 
and dig Imles a couple of feet deep, in which tliey deposit fn>m sixty to 
eighty eggs, and then cover them so neatly that it is not an eaM' tnattir 
tti find them. The only way to do so is to takt- a stick and force it into 
the sand as yon walk slowly along the l>each, and wherever it goes in 
tmij yoo will Teiy likely find a turtle's nest. 
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■'TliL- natives do not gatlicr many of tlie eggs, as tlioy wish to keep 
up tlic Biipply (if tiirtlos, but they take a fow now and then to eat. I 
can testify that when thoroiiglily cookeiJ by roasting these eggs »•* 
floliciouR, as I liail frc<iiieiit opportunities of trying them. 

"There are two kinds of tnrtles tliat come on the coast, the large 
green turtle and the hawk-bil). T)m former is ceteenied for eating, and 
is l}ie one fainiliar to tlie markets of Xew York and otlier seaboard cities; 
tlie hawk-liill is nut desirable as food, but ie wanted for his shell. I went 
with a party of hunters on an expedition to one of the ielands, utd 
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learned the proceee of obtaining the shell, wliicti is about aa crael a kind 
of work as conid be imagined. I never had the courage to assist at it, or 
even to witness it, but the natives had no such componctions as I had, 
and DBed to langh at me for my timidity. 

^The way they do it is this: they lie concealed in the bnshee at night, 
and when the turtles come up from the sen to lay their eggs they rush 
oat and tarn them on their backs. There the poor creatnres are perfect- 
ly helpIeAB, aa they cannot turn back again, and as soon as a turtle has 
been placed in this position he is left till morning. What we call tor- 
toiBe-shell is not the hard shell of the turtle, but only the thin locales 
which cover it, and it is the work of taking this off in which the torture 
etmsists. 

"The turtle is dragged to a convenient spot for 'shelling;' his feet 
are tied so that he cannot run away, and then he is put once more in his 
nataral position. Then his back is covered with leaves and dry gra&t, 
and this is set on tire; the heat causes the scales to peel off, or rather to 
■epuate at the joints, and they take care not to have too niui-h heat, 
which would injure the shell and make it unfit for market. A broad 
knife is inserted to remove tlie plates, and when the operation has been 
nHtcladed the turtle is liberated. Many tiiitles die under thi» crnel 




treatment, but at least half of them survive, and are frequently after- 
ward caught with the outer covering reproduced. A secoud-gnnvth inrtle 
majr be known from the covering bein^ in a single piece iiiBtcail of sep- 
arated in plates. 
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" Tlie turtles have other enemies than man, though not on the islands. 
When they go on the sandy eliorcs of the main-land they often find the 
con^r waiting for tliern; he devours their eggs, and seems tu know 
exactly where to dig for them, and sonieCimes drags the tnrtle to the 
edge of the forest and manHgcs to pull liiin to pieces, so as to get at his 
flesh. Comparatively few of the eggs that are left on the main-land over 
come to anything, and if it were not for tlie islands the race of turtles 
wonld soon he extinct. 

" The destination of the schooner was the town of Bluetields, od what 
is ealJccl the ^losquitu Coast ; it is a small affair, consisting of a collection 
of a few hundred huts, with perhaps half a 
dozen frame buildings, and stands on a la- 
goon, about nine miles from the sea. The 
inhahit^ints are mostly Indians and negroes, 
with a sprinkling of 'Sambos,' or mixed ne- 
fc. groea and Indians, and there are rarely more 
than ten or twelve white men living there. 
I obtuined lodgings in a thatolied hut, where 
there was just room 
enough to swing it 
hammock and bestov 
my slender baggage. 
The day of my arrival 
I heard there was tu 
be a funeral at a vil- 
lage a few miles away, 
and as foncrals are the 
principal amuseineuts 
of the country I weDt 
ee it. 
"There was quite 
a prfK-cssiim of boats on the river, and the natives that were paddling 
them indnliiod in a good nmny races, so that our journey was not at all 
a R>leMin '>ne. In loss thiui ait hour wc reached the village. There was 
a crowd around one of the huts, and as we came near it we saw a small 
canoe whii^li had been cut in two in the centre; one half contained the 
body of its recent owner, and the other was empty. A dozen women 
were standing ni':ir this iiii{>ruvised cotlin. and singing a monotonoos 
song, while a man near by was beating a drum, without the least regard 
to it^ .lisc.rdiim-i- wiili the rest of the mnsic. 
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'• Wliile we were looking on at the ecene fonr men nislied from one of 
the huts, fastened a rope to the front of the part of the caiioe containing 
the bodv, and dragged it away to the forest, followed by the rest of the 
aseeinbtage. A bole had been dug among the treea. and in this hole the 
coffin and its contentB were laid and covered with the other half of the 
canoe. Tbp trench was then filled, a rnde hnt was erected over the 
grave, and in it was pliieed a gonrd filled with water. The dead man's 
spear was then stnck in the gronrid close to his head, and the fnneral 
ceremony was ended. The natives believe that there is a demon which 
feeds on the dead, and in order to rescnc a spirit from his ehitclies they 
ire supposed to hill the demon to sleep by the monotonous song, and 
while he is slnnibering the body is hastily dragged away in tlic manner 
I have described. The disappearance of the water is considered a proof 
that the dead nmn has drank of it, and is therefore safe; and I need not 
say that in this hot climate it is sure to evaporate in a few days. 




'*T1k- ])niicipal white man living at BlnefiohU at the lime of my visit 
was an Englishman, who had the distingnished honor of l>cing the agent 
of the British Govurinnent. England for a long time tried to exercise a 
protectorate over the Mosqnito Coast, and her conduct concerning it came 
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near making trouble at one time between her and the United States. 
There was something very amusing about the efforts to establish a gov- 
ernment among the natives, and the English officers who were concerned 
in it must have had a good laugh all around as soon as they got by them* 

selves. Tliey picked 
/■^ "^C- °"' "^"^ ''^ ^''® "*" 

- - -. - >, - lives and crowned 

hiui King of the 
Mosquito Coast, and 
it is said that the 
first time he ever 
wore a suit of clothes 
was at the corona- 
tion ceremony, 

" lie was dressed 
in tlic uniform of aa 
English major, and 
the olticcrs of his 
court were in sailors' 
trousers, some with 
si) irts and some with- 
out. His iiead had 
been liberallyanoint- 
ed with perfumed 
oil, aud during the 
ceremony the chief 
occnpatiou of Iiis 
majesty was to run 
his fingers through 
his liair and then apply them to his nose. As soon as the performance 
was over he removed his grirments, and only put them on afterward on 
^tate occasions. 

"When 1 left Bluefields fur the interior I had a passport from the 
king permitting tiie to travel in the country, and counnanding the officers 
to facilitate my movements. At the first village on my route I waft 
brought before tlic cbief officer, who was called 'Captain Drummer." and 
it wan liard for nic to keep from laughing when I looked at him. £Ie wore 
a much-faded unifunti, with a cocked hat, from which a long feather 
drooped in front ; liis trousers were too short and small for him ; his feet 
were hare ; and he wore a sword tliut was bent in two or three places and 
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hid ft habit ofgetting between Iiie lege as lie walked. As he could not 
read, it was neceeaary for Die to do so for him, and I took off my h»t and 
proceeded to the work as gravely ae was possible under the c-ircumstances. 

*'The captain listened attentively, and when I had tinishcd he told 
toe, in the few worda of Englieh ho could speak, that I was welcome to 
the Tillage, and should have the royal house for my residence as long as 
1 cboee to stay. If you suppose I was invited to a grand palace you are 
mistaken. The house was a thatched hut, with no floor, and had been 
occupied by pigs and chickens for I don't know how long. We had 
trouble in ejecting them; and after they were driven away they imme- 
diately returned, and made it necessary to barricade the door to keep them 
ont. They resented the intrusion of a Btrauger, and were determined to 
drive lue away if they could. 

"Another high official that I subsequently met was (icncnil Slam. 
He announced him- 
self by slapping his 
breast and saying, ' I, 
(jeueral Peter Slam;' 
and whenever there 
vas a lull in the con- 
rereation he renewed 
the introduction, so 
that I shonld not for- 
get it. His costume 
was quite as fanciful 
as that of Captain 
Drummer, though not 
•o impressive, since 
the cocked liat wits 
replaced by a battered 
'plug' that had once 
been white, and he 
wu without trou- 
•era. Bnt he had nu 
advantage over Cap- 
tain Drummer in 
poeaewing a shirt, ,itMiK*i. ihttK klam. 

which the captain 
did not, and therefore hie uniform was alwut the same on an avcratrc. 

"The general proposed that we should go hunting together, and when 
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tinted he insisted upun my taking his arm — 'English gentleman fHsli- 
;is he (railed it. We diil nut walk very far in this way, as his stejis 
were unsteady, and I 
thought it wonid be 
rather too miieli to 
go hunting with snch 
a faded specimen of 
official honor. So I 
found an excuse for 
postponing the excur- 
sion, and the general 
retired to his hnt and 
went to sleep. 

" But 1 did go 
hunting with some 
- natives of lower rank, 
and had an iutereet- 
ing time of it. 
_ it np the lagoon, which 

extended several miles lieyond the village, and was 
said to lie full of lish of a dozen varieties. Wc were soon in the midst 
of a sw:iinp of mangrove-trees, where tliere were plenty of opportunities 
to shoot spiiori-hilJs; hut I was restrained by my guide, wjio said the noise 
of the shooting would scare away the fish and bring us bad luck. The 
epoon-bill is a wading bird, of tJie grallic order and genus PUital^a, and 
is cliisclv allied to the herou. His hudy is rose-colored, but his wings and 
the featliiTS around the liase of the neck are of a bright scarlet. His 
plumage is beautiful, but his ligure is ugly, and his bill, 
eliaped like a spoon, docs not add to his grandeur. 

"One of the men stood ready with a spear, and 
watched for the fish of which we were in pursuit. After 
a time he s;i\v one, and the spear was thrown with great 
accuracy and went straight to tlie mark. The spear he 
iiscfl had a lung sJiaft, to which the head was firmly 
fastened, and wiien the game was struck was held as 
stiffly as possible. The lish was brouglit into the boat, 
and weighed about five j>ounds; he was a grouper, and 
was s:iiil to be exeelleut eating. Several membera of his family were 
taken as we worked our way toward deeper water near the mouth of the 
lagoon, and then the spear was laid aside for one of a different kind. 
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** The Dew spear had a barbed head, faetened to a line and loosely 
filed to the abaft, which was hollow, and had rin^ at the side. The 
line ()a8eed op through these ringe, and was attached to a float of light 
wood. When a lish was strnck the shaft became detached, and the line 
nnwoiind from the float, which was seized by the fisherman as soon as 
possible after delivering the blow. With a large fish it takes some lively 
playing of the line to bring him in, and not nnfrequently a chase will last 
for an bonr or more. 

"Onr first cnptnre with the new apparatus weighed about eighty 
pounds: it was a palpa, according to tlie natives, and the scientific 
name is Coracinu». Tlie stru^le was desperate, and for a time it looked 
as though the fish would escape and take tiie spear with him. Some fish 
of this variety have been known lo weigh 30i) pounds, and they will drag 
a boat at the speed of 
a steamer. Two fish 
of the size we took 
were enough for onr 
boat, and so we made 
for the shore with our 
prizes and prepared to 
have something to eat. 
And what do you snp- 
pose we bad ) 

•■ As we bad ended 
fishing for the day, I 
could siiout as much 
as I liked, and I soon 
brought down (ievcnil 

curlews, while one of the men gathered a h;kgfiil of oysters. I ate a lot 
of these raw, as a first course, and found them excellent ; and, wliile open- 
ing them, I watched the preparations of the natives for cooking their 
gttiie. A hole was dug in the sand atid filled with dry branchew, which 
were set on fire and soon burnt down to a bed of coals. A grou[>cr was 
dressed and stuffed with oysters, pieces of smaller fish, sliced plantains, 
and strips of bark from the pepper-tree; then it was wrapped in plantain- 
leares and laid in the embers; more embers and coals were placed above 
it, and a small fire kindled. 

" In half an hour the corIs were raked away, and the fish dng out 
from its hot bed. The leaves had prevented his being burnt, and there 
be was, as nicely cooked as yon ever saw a fish in all your life. 
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"While the roaetiog was going on we placed some of the cnrlews be- 
fore tiie fire, after spHttiog thein and covering thetii with pieces of bacon 
we had brought along, and wc liad broiled curlew to eat befoi'e or after 
tiie fieli, just as we liked. We bad a royal repast, and there was plenty of 
everything. 

" It was too late to tliink of reaching the village, and so we concluded 
to camp on the shore for the night. The boat was drawn up and covered 
with the sail stretched across some poles, and, as I was the only white maa 
of the party, it was assigned to mc for a lodging. The natives would lie 
on the gronnd near it, after lighting a fire outside, to keep off any stray 
cougar that niij^ht happen tlmt way; and, with this arrangement, I went 
to bed with nothing softer than the planks of the boat to lie on and only 
my overcoat for a covering. 

"When I awoke in the morning it was raining, and raining hard; tbo 
water came duun in sheets, and poured from the edge of the sail like » 

small Kiagara. I sat 
in the boat and looked 
out, and the prospect 
WAS not at all cheer- 
ing. There was noth- 
ing to do but sit there 
and take my chance. 
My men managed to 
build ft tire under the 
edge of the sail, and 
with tiiis wc made 
some coffee and wash- 
ed down the reuiaiot 
of siipj>er. tliat liad to 
serve us for breakfast. 
It contitiucd to pour till noon, when the clouds broke away, the wind rose, 
and we were soon able to launch our boat and go back to the village we 
had left. If you wish to know what a real tropical rain is you ought to 
be caught out as I was, and then you wonH desire any fresh information 
on that subject for a long time. 

"The next excursion I had was a manatus-hant. Perhaps you don't 
know what tlic manutus isT' 

The Doctor and lieutenant said they had beard of the manatus, but 
didn't know what it wad exactly. As for the boys, they bad never even 
heard tlie name. 
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''Well," continaed the professor, " the manattis (also called tbe manatee) 
if a large aqnstic maminal, and lias been the eobject of much discnesioD 
among oatnraluts. It was formerly placed id the order of < 




hat Utlerly has been assigned to the eirenoid order, between the paoliv- 
denit^ and cetaceans. He is popularly known as the eoa-cow, from the 
rimilarity of the head to that of the domestic cow; and his body has a re- 
cemblance both to that of the whale and tb<? ^eal. The inanatus may be 
compared to the seal better than to any other animal, as it has two fore 
feet, or paws, and a broad. Hat tail, and it sometimes, though rarely, comes 
on land. It is an inhabitant of the tropics, and lives in shallow bays and 
lagoons, seldom going into deep water. 

"The beet known and largest of the several vArietiea of this animal 
H the Florid* manatee {Manatee latiro»triti\ which grows to a length of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and has even bt-en known to be twenty feet long. 
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It aboands in the West Indies and on the Gulf of Mexico, and it is this 

variety tliat I went out to hunt, 

"Tlie nianatus feede on the grass growing od the banks of rivers uid 

lagoons; and, while searching for food, comes partly out of water. Its 

foeding-time is in the early morning, and, consequently, we started abont 

midnight. We had two large boats, with half a dozen men in each, and 

when we reached the 
spot wlicrc the hunt 
was to begin we cut 
a lot of bushes and 
covered the boats with 
them, so as to make 
our craft resemble 
a couple of floating 
ti-ees. Then we wait- 
ed till tlic flrst streak 
of daylight, when we 
floated slowly along, 
one boat by each bank. 
" Perfect silence was ordered, and we sat as still as mice, without 

breathing a word. One man snt in tbe stern with a paddle, to steer the 

boat, and one in the bow was armed with a harpoon; the rest of the 

party were equipped with lances, and I sat with my rifle in hand ready 

for use. 

" We drifted on and on, till I began to think the hunt was going to be 

a failure. I saw two or three logs, and mistook them for game; but the 

harpooner was motionless, and I concluded he knew what he was about. 

All of a sudden he threw his harpoon when I wasn't expecting it, and 

then what a change came over us ! 

"Overboard went all the branches we had used for our concealment, 

and the spell of silence was broken. The slack of the harpoon-line ran 

out mpidly as our game went down, and then the harpoouer held it in 

check as the munatns left 

the bottom and started 

across the stream. This 

motion brought him near 

the surface. The other 

boat had come arnund 

in front of us, and the 

movement of the animal gave them a chance to prod liim with a Unoe. 
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Down he went once 
more, and in a few 
ntinntee the line was 
hauled in again, and 
fais head appeared in 
riew. 

" He got some 
lance - tbmsts this 
lime, and also a bul- 
let from mj ride, bat I don't think I cnused him as much damage as 
the lances did. He had received his death-wound, however, for he soon 
ceased his opposition and allowed himself to be dragged ali>ti<r by the 
two boaU. The current bore us to tlie village from which we etarted, 
and so we had very little work to do to get our game home. When 
ve reached the village ropes were fofitciied to tlic dead inanatiis. and with 
•ome difficult; he was dragged on shore. He must have weighctt half a 
ton at least, and there was enough of him to feed the whole pu|inhition. 

"The skin of the manatus is thick and hard, and an ordinary iiunket- 
batl cannot penetrate it. Below the ^kin is a layer of fat. atiil th<;n 
comes the Hesb, which looks like beef, and lias streaks of fat all tliruiii;h 
it. The tail is considered the choice piece; in this ca^e it was given to 
me, and I fonnd it one of the most delicious things 1 had ever taste<l. 
All of the flesh that was not wanted immediately was out into strips, 
which were robbed with salt and then dried in the sun : and when I left 
the village, to continue my journey, they gave mc more of tliis dried 
flesh than I bad room for in my boat. I can testify that, whether fresh 
or dry, manatus-meat is excellent eating, and is quite as nutritions as 
beef or mntton. 

"A few days after this hunting experience. I took iny lioat and two 
tnen and went on an expedition auiung the lagoons, with the intention 
of pDBhing forty or fifty miles along the coast, to see what the country 

contained. We had 
a series of advent- 
ures; and if you 
won't think them 
tedious, 1 will tell 
you about tlioni." 

It was unani- 
mously voted by the 
party that the pro- 
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feasor's stories were 
just what tlicy wieli- 
c(] to hear, and with 
this asBiiraiice he 
proceeded. 

"If yon wish to 
read more of the 
sainc sort," said he. 
"i advise yon to 
i:et a book calleil 
"N TiiK HiM-NLn KKA. ' Waikiia J OF, Ad- 

ventnrcs on the 
MosqiiitK Slmru." It is nominally by Samncl A. Bard, but was writtcD 
by the Mum. E. (i. SquitT, whose name is well known in American titera- 
ttiro. lie bad the satiio ^ort of adventures I had, and he also went 
throujrli tiie jnirt of Xicaraj^ua where wc now are, and made an explo- 
raticiti fn.m the .\thiiitic to the Pacific Ocean. 

"Will, !is I was sayinir, I went with a couple of men — an Indian 
named Anttirii.i and aiinthcr called Peter, We bad a canoe about twenty 
feet lonir, and with a mast and sail, so that we could make nse of the 
wind; and, tlnniirh imr boat was only intended for river navifration, I 
ventured "Ut on the sea several times withont accident. 1 shall never 
for-ret ..no ni,Klit. in the full of the 
kiomu. when with a gentle breeze 
we coasted alon;: several miles from 
land. I watcliod the liirht of the 
moon frb'fitcning on the lonjj, slow- 
mi'vin-r waves of tlie <inlf. and 
thoiifrlir I bad never scon a more 
beanlifiil picture. While one side 
of a wave wtis in light the other 
was in darkness till the moon readi- 
ed its beiiiht, and then tlie wliole 
snrfaee of tlie water was bathed 
witli its rnelJiiw rays. Clouds were 
sweopin;; throufrh the sky. and ev- 
ery little wliile they oliseiircd the 
moon, iiTily to cause it to re-appear 
more brilliant than ever. 

'■ Wc were gone a fortnight, and 
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I never httd a more agreeable excursion in my life. We hunted and 
fi«bed, and changed our camp, ae often as we choee ; and when we did not 
wieh to do anything wc lay all day in camp and rested. Antonio and 
Peter knew all about life in the lagoous, and they did the work while 
I sat and looked on or need my gun on the birds and other game. The 
lierons and spoon-bille were so tame that they ahnost walked up to us, 
to there was no sport at all in eliooting them; and the macaws and par- 
rots kept np a perpetual chattering in the trees over our heads, except in 
the middle of the day, when the heat was too much for them. 

'^I generally made my camp among the trees, so that it would be dif- 
ficult for the Iiidi»n8 to find me, in case any of them were passing, as the 
natives are sometimes hostile, and I did not wish to have any trouble. 







Tbe boat was drawn up on the beach, anij ino^t of the contents brongiit 
OD al^ore. My hammock was slung hetwetin a couple of trees, and my 
□WD alept on the ground or in the boat, while I hu<l itiy hamnioik for :t 
bed. We bad plenty of material for building tires and doing all our 
cooking. My gun and our figh-lincs and lances kept ns aliundantly sui>- 
plied with food, and if there had been a necessity fur it I could have 
kilted enough to feed fifty men." 

II 
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George asked if they found any large game there, or only the birds 
mentioned. 

"Certainly," answered the professor; "we fonnd a variety of things 
that would not be called email in any country. The largest animal killed 




was a tiipir; he was about six feet long, and nearly fonr feet high, with 
a hixiy rescinhliiig a hog, but lonjier legs. He has a short proboacis. 
which reminds you of the nulirnentary trunk of an elephant, bnt the 
general cJiaracter is decidedly liojrgish. Like his swinish relalire, he io 
food of rolling in the mud, and is not particularly oeat in appeannos, 
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be will eat nearly everytliing lie comes across, bnt his nsnal food is roots 
and grasaes of different kinds. 

" We found tlie path of a tapir near one of our campe, and Antonio 
explained that tlie animal is as regnlar as tlie bear in his habits, and goes 
the sauie way to drink at the river night after night, and nearly at the 
same honr. My men went to work and bnill fences on each side of the 
tapir's path, and ran them together in the shape of a V, with the a{)ex 
JDst at the croeaing. Here they put some heavy logs, which, they said, the 
tapir would ran against when he came trotting blindly along on his way 
to drink. They did this one afternoon, and as soon as it was dark we 
went to the spot and hid behind the fence. 

" We had to wait more than two hours, and I wanted to go back to 
camp, when sudden- 
ly we heard the trot 
nt the animal ae he 
came along the path. 
Antonio and Peter 
gnt their lances 
ready, and I poised 
ray own. I had not 
brought my goo 
along, as the fight 
was to be at close 
quarters, and it was 
intended to kill the 
animal with lances 
only. 

'■ He ran fnll 
against the logs that kilunu the t»mk. 

lay across his road, 

and then the Indians sprung upon hiiu. They drove the lancos into 
his body repeatedly, and I succeeded in giving him several thrusts, I 
slipped and fell while the finishing touch wiis being given, which was 
done by Antouio running his lance clean through the beast. When he was 
dead I counted more than thirty marks of lances on his body. His hide 
was qnite as thick as that of the manatus, ajid I am confident it would 
tarn a mnsket-ball, except at very close i^nartcrs. We roasted his head 
in a hole in the ground, the same way that we cooked the fish, and I 
found it good eating, and not unlike pork. The rest of the meat was 
coarse and tasteless, and on the whole I don't think I care for tapir. 





and w»B rot II ruin;; to 
liitid iih; iiixl, just as 
Tilt! winii was Mow- 
ing fint'ly, and we 
lind our fiuil Bot.wliilu 
tlio Indiiiiic wore row- 
ing, and I liiid no fciii- 
that thoy could ovi'i- 
tuke ntt as Ion;: as tlii' 
wind lasted. 

" Hut in an Imnr 
or two the wind fell, 
and tiien they giiined 
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"For vegetables we had all the plantains 
and bananas we diusc to gather where they grew 
wild; and we had tree-cabba^;^- in abundance. 

*' Perhaps you never heard of tree-cabbage ? 

" It conies from a variety of the palm called 
piihiietto royal {Areca oleracca), and some of ita 
admirers have given it the name of 'queen of 
the forest.' I have seen it a hundred and fifty 
feet high, and less than a foot in diameter. It 
has a single cluster of leaves at the top, with a 
tall spike in the centre, like a knee, and just be- 
low the spike it swells ont like a Japanese vase. 
In this vase there is a soft, white core, three or 
four inches in dimiieter; the natives cut it ont 
from the top withont destroying the tree, and 
il is this core which we eat. Antonio nsed to 
climb the trees and cut ont the cahliage, and he 
kept the camp well supplied with this excellent 
food. I used to eat it raw in the form of a salad, 
and also roasted or fried. 

"The return from my expedition was not u 
agreeable as the guing out, as I was chased by 
"' Indians, and had a tight with them, resulting in 
a very narrow esfapo." 

" Oh ! please tell US about it," said George 
and Harry. alnu>st in the same breath. 

" I had broken up our camp on the river, 
the higoon, when I heard the shouts of Indians be- 
Lve came out from the river, I saw a boat in pursuit. 
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on ae, and ehonted and howled as if confident of capturing ns. My men 
paddled B8 fast as they could ; but 'twas no nee, and I got my gnn ready 
to give tbem a warm reception. Thinking I could fight to better advan- 
tage among the trees, I ran for a email creek which opened near me, and 
bad just time to reach it before they were within shooting distance. 

"Then I tnrned my boat around and waited for them. As they came 
OD I sliot tlie man who wae steering, and as he fell across liis paddle the 
boat swang around so tliat she presented her broadside. I saw my chance, 
and told my men to run into them and break in the sides of their boat 
before Ihey could get it right. 




"Antonio and Peter paddled 
ready. We smashed their boat a 
dropped his p-iddie and seized a 1 
lance and revolver pretty rapidly. 
ODt waiting to see what was the 
far on my way as possible before 
Tillage and purene us in snch stre 
eaeape. We heard nothing more 
«afe and sound." 

So ended the professor's stoi'y 



like madmen, and I got iny revolver 
s thongii it had been paper. Antonio 
ance, and for about a minute we used 
Then I hauled off and left them, with- 
resnlt of the ti^ht. I wanted to get as 

they could call other boats from their 
ngth that we shunld have no chance to 

of them, and I got back to Bluetielda 

of adventures on the Mosquito Coast. 
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THE Btory of tlic professor was followed by one from Lieutenant John- 
Eoii, who carried his audience to a part of the world altogether dif- 
ferent from that wliicli liad just been described. 

" You have heard about the tropics," said he, " and are in them at the 




present moment ; perhaps yoa would like to be taken for a while to the 
Arctic Zone ;" 

Tlic listeners consented, and so the imaginary voyage toward the Pole 
was undertaken at once. 

"My first sea-voyatre," the lieutenant continued, " was to the Arctic 
Circle, and I have a vivid impression concerning it, just as the profe«6or 
has of liis first voyage in a contrary direction. lie haa told you of life 
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tinong the natives of ttie tropics, and 6o I'll give yon a story of life among 
the inhabitaots of the far Kortli by way of contrast. 

" I was attached to a scientific expedition which was tent to observe 
an eclipse of the son, and to explore the coast of Greenland and other 
northern regions, with a view to ascertain, if possible, something about the 
&te of Sir John Franklin. We were eqnipped with everything we conld 
desire, and one of iny special duties was to act as assistant photographer. 
We were instmcted to bring back a good eapply of photograplis of the 
ioebeigB and other cnrioeities of the region we were to visit, and I prom- 
iaed myself a fine time in the performance of my work. 

" We were on board a schooner that had been chartered for the voy- 
age, and was considered better qualified for service in the far North than 
a larger ship would be. We were a little crowded in the way of accom- 
modation, bnt everybody was good-natured and submitted to being closely 
stowed without a word of complaint. On the way up we had nothing to 
do, and my first experiment with the photographic apparatus was to take 
the pictnre of the schooner's company on the after-deck. 

"Tliey were a jolly-looking group, and there was a warlike appear- 
ance abont it when every man brought out his gun and made ready 
for slanghtering something 
by way of recreation. The 
roDghest of the lot was the 
skipper, who had been char- 
tered along with the schoon- 
er, partly because he owned 
her, and partly for the rea- 
son that he was well ac- 
qnainted with the far North. 
He had fished for cod on 
llie Banks of Newfonnd- 
laod. and for whales in tlie 
Arctic Ocean ; and on one 
occasion he had been lost on 
an iceberg, and was taken 
off when at the point of 
death. Ue could hanl in 
codfish faster than any oth- 
er man on board, and it was 
■id he could keep two lines 
coming in at once, and some- 
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times three, without losing hie balance for a moment. He coald t«ll eto- 
rieR by the hour without once repeating himself; and if lie had the last 
word in a dialogue he was sure to sur|>a6s everybody else. 

" ^Ve made for the coast of Labrador, and spent a couple of days there, 
in a little harbor rarely visited by anybody but fieherinen. There was 
little to be seen on shore except piles of fish in various stages of drying 
and salting; and there were a good many villanous smells, arising from 
the offal of the tisli that lay on the ground, in spite of the care exercised 
to keep the place clean. It is the custom in most of the fish-curing eatab- 
liahments on the Labrador coast to have stagings over the water, where 
the fish arc dressed, so that everything from tlieni will fall into the eea; 
but even with this arrangement there are many odds and ends that find 
their way to the hind. 

•■ Tlie bay was full of fish at the time of our arrivai, and we were all 
anxious to try our hands 
at catching them. Onr 
boats were got ready, aod 
I went in one of them ti» 
where the codiish were 
fairly springing from the 
water in pursnit of csp- 
lin. Perhaps yoa never 
heard of caplin; tbeyue 
a little fish about aix 
inches long, and somewhat resembling a smelt, and the cod are very food 
of them. Tliey are caught with seines close to the sliore, and are often 
so densely numerous that they may be dipped np with a scoop-uet, while 
a seine will take thousands of them at a sweep. 

" I caught cudtisli till my hands were cut through to the bone, sod 
then gave it up. There is nothing very delightful about this kind of fiah- 
iug, as the cod has no more game in him than a stone ; when he is hooked 
he turns his tail to one side, and allows himself to be hauled up u-ithoat 
the least protest. lie comes over the side with scarcely a flop, and drop« 
silently into the tub that stands to receive him. There is as much differ 
encG between him and a hlne-fish or striped bass as there is between a 
mud-turtle and a young tiger. No more cod-fishing for me. 

" But if it is no fun for the amateur to catcli codfish, the case is differ- 
ent for those who make a business of it. One day we were opposite a 
fisliing-smsck that had all her lines out, and was catching fish as fast u 
she could take them in. I watched my chance and took a picture of the 
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Bcene, and ^ter I had taken it the captain explained the rules of the 
bnainese. 

"When they are fairly at work among tlie fish every man has his 




«pace of three feet and a half allotted to him along the rail, and if there 
is any dispute it is measured off, Tliera lie has his line fastened to a 
«leet, and a place on deck for his fisliing-gear. The line is allowed to run 
ont till the lead touches t)ottum, and then it is raised so that it just clears 
the gronnd. When a fish takes hold ho is drawn in as fast as possible, 
and lifted over the rail, to be dropped on deck or in a tub. If he is so 
large as to endanger the safety of the line, a gaff, which is a pole with an 
iron hook at the end, is used to fetch him in. Only the largest fish ro- 
qnire to be gaffed, as the cod-lines are very strong and not easy to break. 
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The ordinary size uf codfish is from ten to fifteen ponnda ; but I have 
seen them weigh tifty ponnda and upward. 

" If the fieh bite faat tlie deck ia soon eocered with thein, and by three 
o'clock in the afternoon tlie skipper gives the order to haul in the lines 
and proceed to splitting and salting. And here yon aee the advantages 
of the division of labor. 

" Instead of one man devoting himself to completely dressing a tiali, 
and then another and another, the crew is divided ao tliat each man per- 
forms but a single operation on a tish, and he soon learns to do it witii 
great rapidity. The technical names for the operators are throatere, head- 
ers, splitters, aalters, and packers. The entire work is called 'dressings 




down,' and when this is iiTinonnced it means that tlie day's ciitch of fisb 
is to be pnt away. 

"The throater cuts a deep gash across the throat of the tish and rip» 
him open ; lie then passes the tish to the lieader, who pnlls off the head, 
tears ont the entrails, and throws them overboard, and at the aame time 
secnrea the liver, which he drops into a tub. Then the splitter perform* 
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the work indicated by his name by splitting open the fish and taking out 
the backbone, and he does it so quickly that the lish does not seem to be 
an instant in his hands. It then goes to the Salter, who washes it and 
packs it in a tub, with a plentiful sprinkling of salt, whence it is after- 
ward transferred to the packer, in the hold. The work of the salters and 
packers is the most important of all, as they may spoil the whole season^s 
catch by negligence or ignorance. 

"The men attain so much skill in the performance of their special 
duties that a splitter will easily handle his fish at the rate of six a minute^ 
and an expert will manage eight or ten in the same time. The operation 
of dressing down a day's catch is not the cleanest in the world, and when 
it is ended the deck and the men concerned are a sight to behold. The 
* gurry,* or slime from the fish, is over everything, and a novice is sure to 
slip on the deck if he attempts to walk about. 

" A fleet of fishing schooners on its way to the Banks of Newfound- 
land is a pretty sight. They generally manage to start out from the fish- 
ing ports together, but in the course of a day or two they are separated, 
as some of them sail better than others, and every skipper has his own 
notions abont the best way of getting his craft along. It usually takes 
five or six days from the coast of Maine or Massachusetts to the Fishing 
Banks ; and if the voyage is continued to Labrador a longer time is con- 
sumed. The codfish is fond of a sandy bottom, and in summer seeks 
shallow water, so that the bays along the coasts of Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, and Nova Scotia arc often preferable to the Banks. 

"One of the favorite places on the Banks is known as the * Whale 
Deep.' It is a sort of sink or hole in the otherwise level bottom of the 
Banks, and is about thirty miles long by twenty-five wide. On the Banks 
around it the depth is abont thirty-five or forty fathoms, but when you 
cross the edge of the Whale Deep the lead goes down to eighty fathoms, 
and brings up slimy ooze instead of the fine sand of the Banks. The fish- 
ermen say that the fish go there once a year to have a grand convention, 
and if you can only hit upon the time when they are holding their anni- 
versary meetings you are sure of a big catch. They get several varieties 
at the same time. Old fishermen tell me they have had their decks cov- 
ered with cod, haddock, hake, blue-fish, pollock, mackerel, and halibut in 
a single day's fishing, and they only stopped when the schooner could take 
no more. 

"Occasionally a shark ventures to bite, and when he is hauled up the 
fishermen, if not too busy, amuse themselves by 'gaffing' him. This oper- 
ation consists in thrusting a piece of wood through his gills so that a 
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couple of feet will stick out on each Bide. Thae rigged, it is impoeeible 
for liiin to swim or steer liitnself, and the men stand on the deck and 




langli at his misfortunes. The shark is looked upon as the Bailor's nataral 
enemy, and nobody has the slightest sympathy for hiin. 

" Well, that's enough about cod-tishing — at least for the present. It 
■was off the Banks tliat we saw onr first iceberg, and I shall never forget it 

"Wd were in the fog where it was sometimes so thick that yon 
couldn't Bee tlie length of the schooner; then it wonid lift awhile and 
give us a glimpse of the water for a mile or two. One night the wind 
came on very cold, and the skipper said we were in the neighborhood of 
ice ; and sure enough when the sun rose next morning we saw a be^, or 
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rather eereral bergs all at once. Luckily the wind blow away the fog so 
M to give a good view, and as the enn rose above the horizon it lighted 
ap tlie great mass of ice so that it almost dazzled our ejes to look at it. 
Smaller pieces broken from the berg were floating around it ; one of them 
was jnst in our track, and we had to change our coiirBe to avoid it. 

"These icebergs come from the coaet of Greenland, where they ai-e 




formed from the great glaciers, or rivers of iw. thiit. flow from the centre 
of that coantry to the sea. As the ^Ineit^r piislics out into the water it 
breaks off, and Bometiines these great ber-js will be seen more tliiin a mile 
long and half as broad. The cun*t>iit sweeps thcni to tJie >:oiitliward 
throngh Davis's Straits, and past the coaet of Labrador and Xewfimnd- 
land, where they enter the tnicW ()f the stemners between England and 
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the Dorthcrn ports of the United States, and constitute the chief danger 
to navigation on that route. 

'^ But though the iceberg above water is sometimes h'ke a good-sized 
mountain, the part that we see is by no means the largest. When yon 
float a piece of ice in water only one-seventh rises above the surface, and 
consequently this great berg that we look at is only one-seventh of the 
entire mass. As the portion under water melts, it undermines the visible 
part, and when you approach a large iceberg at sea you frequently ob- 
serve large pieces breaking oflE from the sides and falling into the water 
with a great splash. Many of the bergs spread out over the Banks 
of Newfoundland, where they become stranded in shallow water; others 
float sc)uthward, and are melted in the warmer water of the tropics or 
that of the Gulf Stream." 

One of the boys asked if ships ever struck these icebergs in fogs or 
during the night. 

"Unfortunately, that is the case," replied the lieutenant, "and hardly 
a year passes without an accident of this sort. Steamers navigating the 
Atlantic have had many narrow escapes. Once a vessel of the Collins 
line went so near a berg that her paddle-box was knocked oflF. A ship 
of the (tuIou line ran into a berg, but her great strength saved her from 
loss, though the whole of her forward compartment was stove in, and 
for a while it was thought she would sink. Steamers have come npon 
bergs and been able to stop when only a few yards away; and some have 
been wrecked and lost in the ice, but managed to save passengers and 
crew. Of the traiisatlantic steamers that have never been beard from, 
and whose fate, therefore, is unknown, it is believed that the majority 
were lost in the ice. Whenever a steamer has disappeared it has gener- 
ally been when ice was reported abundant by other ships, and therefore it 
is fair to infer that it caused their destruction. 

''The day after passing the large berg I have mentioned we saw 
another that was smaller, but more fantastic in appearance. On ita top 
were several sharp ]>eaks, like spires or steeples, and the sides had been 
hollowed out by the action of the waves so that they presented a se- 
rit»s of arches with almost the regularity of those of a ehnrch. We 
name<l it 'The (Tothic Church,' and it did not require a great deal of 
imagination to convert it into the ruins of some old cathedral of Mediae 
val Kurope. Another iceberg had the form of a single sharp peak, and 
a.*^ it htood quite perpendicular, like a shaft in a cemetery, somebody 
calltMl it 'The Monument.' But I doubt if it lasted as long as monn- 
inrnts are expected to. 
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" It mado tlie novices of tiie 

party a little nervons when we 

fii-et got among the icebergs and 

lloee, ns onr schooner occasionally 

hit against them with a pretty hard 

thnrap, and soinetiines we thought 

they wunid be too ranch for her. 

But she had been built with a view 

to this kind of service, and her bow 

was a solid masB of heavy timber, 

thickly covered with wrought-iron. 

The whaling and other craft tliat 

go to the far North are tiins con- 
structed, or they wonid soon be "thk 'ioTimr otubch." 

knocked to pieces. An ordinary 

ship could not stand a single day of such work as we fi-eqnently had, 

Hnd it was a pleasure to sec how our stont little vessel withstood the 

severe shocks wliich she repeatedly received. 

"My first experience in photog- 
raphy on shore was not very agree- 
able. The place was fnll of dogs 
of the Esqiiiinanx variety, and tliey 
had a good deal of familiarity 
about them. Tliey would come 
around us without waiting for an 
introduction, and if we had any- 
thing edible about us they wonId 
almost thrust their noses into our 
pockets to get it. There was a 
curious formation of rocks just 
back of the fishing village in the 
biiv I mentioned, and we went on 
land to take a photograph of it. 

" We arranged a dark tent for 
developing our work, and then ad- 
justed the camera. We had taken 
a roundabout way to the place, in 
order to avoid the attentions of the 
dogs, but they were too sharp for 
us. Just as we were fixing the 
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camera the troop came upon lis, and while some looked into the mazzte 
of the machine, to see what it wae all about, the others made varioos 
explorations. They invaded our 'dark tent,' and wore only driven ont 
by a vigoroue application of stick. One dog persisted in ataying, but we 
held the cther-liottle to hia noee, and then he changed hie mind. Of all 
the impudent dugs in the world those around a Labrador fishing village 
are the worst." 

One of the boys asked if they were the same kind of dogs as are 
used for drawing sledges. 

"Certaiidy," was the reply, "and that is why so many of them are 
kept. They take the place of horses as beasts of burden, and the farther 
north yon gi> tlic more useful are dogs for draught purposes. The na- 
tives treat tiiem kindly, and have a 
thorough eysteni of training them for 
tlietr work. Wlien the doga are qnite 
young they are tied to posta with 
tiiongs of soft deer-skin or walrus- 
hide, and their food is placed in front 
of them, just beyond tlieir reach. Of 
coni-sc a dog pnlls liard to get hie food ; 
the thong, being soft, allows him to 
succeed in hie effort, and he thereby 
gains conlidence in his ability to pull, 
and at the same time etrengthena thu 
ninseles of the neck. 

"As they grow older the dogs are 
taught to wiii'k i[i hitrness. They are trained singly at first, aojl then 
witii older <logs, and in this way come to a knowledge of what tliey ranst 
do. A dog-team is n ditlicnlt thing to manage, aiid anybody who thinks 
he can drive one without a good deal of practice will find his mistake 
wlicn lie underlakcs it. 

"An E^quininnx team contains all the way from six to twenty dogs, 
acconling to the weight to be drawn, the character of the roads or grouod 
to be travelled, and the tcngtii of the journey. The nativea believe their 
dogs work best when scantily fed. I!efi>re starting on a jonrncy they give 
a dog for two or tlirec days only half as much food as oaiul, and when 
the journey is Iiegun he gets only half allowances or nothing at aU. 
Strange to f»y, the dogx appear to thrive under this peoaliar treatment, 
and come out of a journey no worse for it. It is the role for every man 
to feed hie own dogs, so that they will come to know hiiu and associate 
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iiim with tlieir existence ; a team that behaves excellently ander its own 
roaster is apt to be very unruly in the hands of a stranger, even tbongh 
he may be an old and experienced driver of dogs. 

'* The regular food of dogs is either fish or walrus ; they will devour 




the tongh bide of the ^valtiis with gi-eat rclisli and aatonishing rapidity, 
and they are not averse to whip-lashes and leather. Captain 0. F. Hall, 
author of 'Arctic Kesearches, iind Life among the Esqaimanx,' relates 
that he timed one of \m dogs by his watch, and saw him eat a piece of 
walrns-hide one inch gf^naro and six feet long in exactly seven seconds. 
If a wagon-load of provisions iiappens to be overturned the drirers have 
a lively tight with the dogs to save the edibles, and the hungry bmtes 
show a great deal of courage in struggling to satisfy their appetites. 
They refuse to obey their masters, and will take blows from clubs and 
whips without seeming to mind them in the least. They seem to be 
closely allied to the fox or wolf, and certainly possess msoy wolfish 
qualities." 

The professor remarked that the animal in question is known to 
science as the Oani/t horealis, or Arctic dog, and is the same as the Sibe- 
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rian dog, or so nearly like it that naturalists caa perceive no di^tinctioD. 
It has been domesticated for hundreds of years, but the iiomadic life of 
its owners is likely to impart to it iiinny characteristics of the genuine 
wild dog. Dogs are found in a wild state in many parts of the world, but 
not in the Arctic regions. 

"While we are on thie subject," the lieutenant continued, " I will give 
yon an account of my first experience in dog-driving. 

" I wanted to try my skill, and a team of six dogs was placed at my 
disposal. The dog-harness is a simple affair, consisting of bands around 
the neck and body ; these bands are made of walrus, deer, or seal skin, 
according to circumstances, and traces are extended from it that unite in 
B single thong about two feet behind the animal. The thong is carried 
to the front of the sledge and fastened to it, so that each dog is harnessed 
and attached by himself, and when the team is ready the dogs are spread 
oat side by side, like the ribs of a half-opened fan. The most intelligent 
and tractable of the dogs acts as leader ; and if the team is a large one the 




thongs are of different lengtiis, so that the animals do not interfere with 
each other. 

"A bn£EaIo-robe was thrown over thii sledge for mc (o sit on, and. 
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with whip in hand, I took iny place. Tlie word was given, and away went 
the dogB. The ice was not the smoothest in the world, and there were 
several ugly blocks Ij'ing right in mj way. The team headed directly for 
them, some pnlling to the right and others to the left ; and before I coald 
make any effort to stop them they drove the sledge against one of the 
pieces of ice. 

"In about the time required to fire a gun I was on my back with my 
heels in the air, and t)ie dogs were tangled up in a decided meae. The 
owner of the dogs cmne running to my aid, and with some difficnlty man- 
aged to get tlie concern right again. He invited me to resnme my seat 
on the sledge; but I had tinishud my practice in dog-driving for that 
day, and concluded to walk back to the starting-point. 

"These dogs have a very keen scent for game, and if they happen to 




fall on the track of a deer it is difScnlt to restrain them. They are par- 
ticularly fond of seal, and when a team is tired out and moving slowly the 
driver will often ronse them to activity by calling out ^Ookgtx^P (seal), 
which has tiie sitmu effect on them as the cry of ' Rats !' on a terrier. Cap- 
tain Hall tells how the leading dog in one of his teams caught a seal one 
day by t)ie tail, and cUing to it till tlie other dogs could get hold. In spite 
of the impediment of their harness tlioy managed to kill it withont the 
aid of their driver, who had fallen from the sledge in the chase, and did 
not come up with the team till the hnnt was over. 

"The best and brightest of the dogs are trained for banting seal, 
and they are of great assistance to their masters. The seal livee in a 
cavity under the ice, and lias a small hole extending from it to the 
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finrlace, 6o that he can breatlio ; bat it is next to impossible to diBCOver 
the breathing - hole without the aid of the keen scent of the dog, as it 
is nsnally covered with snow. 

"When going out on a seal-hunt the native arms himself with a har- 
poon and several fathoms of line ; the head of the harpoon is loosely fit- 
ted to the shaft, but firmly attached to the line. The dog is generally 
led, to prevent his running too far in advance. When he catches the scent 
of a seal he sniffs the air, and leads liis master directly to the spot. 

" The latter tlien works as quietly as possible to clear away the snow, 
to find the hole, and when lie has found it he sits down to wait. 

" He may sit there only a few minutes, or he may sit for hours, or 
even a day or two. He must have a good stock of patience, and be 
constantly on the alert for the sound of the breathing of his intended 
prey under the ice. And furthermore he must handle his harpoon very 
accurately, as the hole is only an inch or two in diameter, and perhaps a 
couple of feet long. 

"When the breathing of the seal is heard the harpoon is driven 
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flharplj down to the head of the nnBeen animal, which it pierces; the 
shaft of tiie weapon is then withdrawn, and the seal rnns the line out 




to the end. Tlien the ice is broken away, and the hole eolai^ed mffi- 
ciently to allow the ecal's body to be drawn through it, and when thie is 
done the prize is brougiit to the surface. 

"Tliese dogB do not limit their hunting accoinpliahmeDts to the pur- 
suit of seal : they will chase the polar-bear almost as readily as the 
smaller game, and sometimes they get their death-blow from hie power- 
ful paws. AVhen the natives see a bear in a place where they think they 
can capture him, they cut the cord of the leading dog and send hiio in 
pursuit. Tlion another dog and another is let loose, till the whole team 
has worried him long enough to enable the hunters to come up sod de- 
spatch him. 

" I once saw a bear, followed by a cub, that was taken in this way. 
The dogs worried both the cub and its motlier till we could get up within 
(tliooting distance, and then arose a new difBculty. We could not shoot, 
for fear of iiittiiig the doge, and the skirmishing lasted for several min- 
utes before wo could bring the huge beast to the ground. We tried to 
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ciapture the cub, bat it was too large to lie liandled with safety, and flew 
at ae with open jaws. So we fiiiished liiui with a shot, and wlien we got 
his flesh into camp found it very good eating. 

" The polar-bear is less dangerous to meet than many people suppose, 
bat yoa mast not infer from this that he is an easy enemy to conquer. 
He rarely attacks unless he has been disturbed, but when be does enter 
into a fight he is not in a hurry to give it up. The beet thing for flgh^ 
ing him is a good rifle carrying a large ball, and when he is pierced in 
the vicinity of the heart or lungs his death is not far off. The Hrst 
polar-bear I ever saw killed had received several shots in various parte 
of his body without losing much of hie strength, but when a bullet was 
sent spinning into his neck he fell over and died instantly. 

"The Esquimaux dogs will pursue reindeer and sometimee hold them 
in check as they do the bear. Captain Ilall tolls bow one of his dogs 
killed a reindeer by springing on bis neck and biting through the jugular 
vein, while the rest of the pack were worrying the animal. The captain 
pronouuced this dog the finest hunter he ever saw in the Arctic regions, 
and one of the most intelligent in many ways. He narrates an amusing 
trick that the dog, whom he calls ' Bar-be-kark,' once played in order to 
get more than his share of food. 
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"Tim captain iiged to feed hU 
dogs on caplin, the small fish I de- 
scribed when speaking of the cod-fish- 
ery, and, in order that each should 
have his proper allowance, he made 
tlicin stand in a circle around biui 
while he dealt out the fish one by one. 
Bar-bc-kark would take his fish, then 
back quickly out of the line and slip 
in again beyond two or three other 
dogs while tliey were intent on getting 
their share. Ho would thus get twice 
as many as the other dogs, and the 
captain watched him play his trick 
several days in snccesaion. 

" Finding the game worked well, 
the dog did what most men do under 
similar circumstances: he played it so 

often that he overshot the mark by getting three tijnes as many fish as the 

other doge. His master thought he would punisli him for being so smart ; 

so when Bar-be-kark stood 

waiting in line one day 

the captain passed him by 

altogether, and gave him 

no fish at all, though he 

changed his place repeat- 
edly and stood with a puz- 
zled look on his face and an 

expression of sorrow and 

disappointment. Finding 

he had been caught, he left 

his place in the circle and 

went up to his master, us 

if to say, ' I've been a bad 

dog, but if you'll forgive 

me and let me liave my 

share of fish, I won't cheat 

any moi'e.' He got his 

dinner, and from that time 

did not repeat his trick." 
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Chapter XL 

HUNTING the WALRUS.— SAD FATE OF A RUSSIAN a)LONY IN 

SPITZBEKGEN. • 

THE lieatenant paused a few moments while he sent Boston for a glass 
of water. The professor improved the opjwrtunity to remark that 
the polar-bear, is the largest of the arsine family, but less ferocious than 
the Dext in size, the grizzly. In fact, he is the largest carnivorous animal 
in the world. Polar-bears estimated to weigh 1S0<) pounds have been 
killed by Arctic explorers, but tiie weight does not often exceed 14<m) or 
IMK). From his living on the ice of the frozen sea he has receive*! the 
name of Urniis niaritimns, and is sometimes seen on icebergs afloat in 
the open ocean. 

One of the boys asked why the bear spent so much time on the ice, 
instead of staying on land, where he would be in less danger of his life. 

'*He goes to the ice for his foo<l/' was the professor's reply. "The 
bear lives principally on the flesh of the seal ; and j>erhaj>s the worst en- 
emy of the Phoea b^irlMtfa^ or Phora rifn/uut, as we call the seal — man 
always excepted, as a matter of course — is the jK»lar-bear." 

Harry Siiid the bear ought to iiave a great deal of shrewdness to catch 
the seal, when men And it so diflicult. 

**That is e.xactlv what he has/' said the lieutenant, who had tinished 
his glass of water and was ready to prix^eed with Iiis story. "While we 
are on the subject of Arctic huntinir I inav as well tell vuu how the bear 
catches the seal, and what iiii^enuirv lie exhibits. 

**The seal hits a natural dread of his eiieinv the lK?ar, and all his inove- 
noeDts are directed towanl avoiding him. Wiieii seals euine out to ^leep 
on the ice they lie down within two or three feet of the edge, an«l at the 
slightest disturhaiice >lip otT intt» the water. Aiul they don't sleep very 
sonndlv either while thev are about it. Everv three or four minutes thev 
raise their heads and look around, and if they see anything moving they 
are on the alert ami dive immediately. The bears understand the habits 
of the seal, ami ai raiitre their tactics accordiuirlv. 
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"When a, bear aece a seal asleep on the ice, the first thing he does is 
to get aronnd to leeward, so tliat the keen -B(.-eri ted animal cannot get a 
smdl of him. The seal has a nose like a terrier, and can scent a bear, a 
man, or a dog a long distance away. Tlie bear creeps along on the ice 
till within a few hundred yards of the seal, and ttien lies perfectly still 
for a while. Tlie seal raises his head in the intervals of his nap and looks 
around ; he sees nothing, as the bear is very nearly the color of the ice, 
and then down goes his head to coiittiiiic the nap. 

" The bear bitches along over the ice as fast as be can for two or three 
minutes and then stops. It is Rlxmt 
time for the seal to look up again, 
and he waits patiently till Mr. 
Phoca has had his peep. As soon 
as the seal's head is down again 
the bear hitches along once more, 
and gains a dozen yards or 
fore stopping. |^ 

"So the play goes on; and if " 
the bear understands the business 
the seal suspects nothing till tlie 
paw of {/rsim marit'imm is on him. 
And that paw makes a perpetual 
panee in the career of the unfortu- 
nate seal. 

" If the seal is in the water the 
bear will elide in quietly and fioat 
with only his head exposed. It 
looks wonderfully like a small 
block of ice, and tlie seal does not 
fear it. The bear works patiently 

along till within a dozen or twenty yards of his intended prey; then, 
while the seal is not looking, the bear sinks lielow the surface and swims 
along BO as to come under the tieal ; and when he conies nndor him there 
isn't any more of that seal left in a few minutes. 

"The mother of a young seal makes a sort of lint in tlie snow on the 
top of the ice; there is a hole through the ice like the one I have told 
yon ftbotit, except tliat it i:^ largo enough for the seal to come up to the 
snow, where she hollows out u littlo room and keeps her baby safely 
lodged. She goes off to find her food, and also to provide for the little 
fellow ; bnt she is never gone long, as she is much attached to him. 
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" When a bear finds one of these seal-liouses he goes back a few yards, 
and then runs forward with all his might and eriiahes in the roof. He 
grnspe the young seal witli hie strong paw, but is careful not to kill it; 
with the other j>aw he scnitclies away the snow, and then holds the young 
seal so that he can flounder in the water. As the anxious mother i-omee 
up, he bIowIv draws tlie young one backward till the old seal is within 
reach of his otiier paw, and it conies down with such force as to kill her 
instantly. 

" Now let HB see how the bear liunts a miR-li larger game animal — the 
walrus. 

"The walrus {l^minarun trinhfch^is) is niiR-ii larger than the eeal, and 
proportionally difficult to kill. Six hundred pounds is a good weight 
for a seal — in fact, a heavy weight ; 
but a big walrus will weigh 2000 
pounds, and once in a while yoD 
come across an old fat fellow who 
would tip the Fairbanks scale at 
3000 pounds, provided you conld 
get him to stand on it. The seal 
yields much more oil than the wal- 
rus, but the hide of the latter is 
valuable, and so are the tusks, 
which are composed of very fine, 
close-grained ivory. 

"The walrus knows that the 
bear is his enemy, and consequently 
looks out for him. The bear is fond 
of the walrus and keeps a good look- 
out to make liis intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

"In rhe summer-time the wal- 
rus likes to come out and sun him- 
self on the rocke. Knowing this 
iii.li> i.i » wtritri. habit of the walrus, the bear goe» 

on sunning excursions likewise, and 
if he can catch tlio walrus napping and once lay his paw on him, it is all 
u|> witli tlio walrus. On plcat^iiit afternoons he climbs to the top of a 
cliff and peeps cimtidusly over tlie edge. 

" lie fees a walrus on the fiat rock close to the water, and as soon as 
he sees him remembers it is the one he has been looking for. 
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"He throws a rock or the head of the walrus; and calculates the 
distftDce and elevation with such accuracy that ho hits the mark in nine 
cases out of ten. Then he runs down, and if the walrus is not already 




dead the bear finishes him by pounding hie head witli the piece of rock, 
exactly as you would pound a cocoa-nut witli a hammer. Then he has a 
line old feast, to which he in^'ites his friends — after he has eaten all he 
cim bold himself. 

"The bear catches the walrus on the ice in the same way that he 
takes the seal, but sometimes meets liis match, as the walrus has powerful 
tDsks and can use them furiously. One of my friends once found a polar- 
bear dead on the ice side by side with a large walrus. Each of tliem had 
mortally wounded the other; the skull of the walrus was broken by a 
blow with 8 stone, but not before he had ripped the bear open with his 
powerful tusks." 

George asked if the polar-bear continued to hunt the seal and walrus 
through the whole year, or went to sleep in the winter, like other bears. 

"The female polar-bear liibernates, like others of the ursine family," 
was the reply. "She generally seeks a spot undur the shelter of a rock, 
where, by scraping and allowing the snow to bank up around her, she 
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forms a cell, where she remains for at least three months. She takes do 
food ill all this time, hut lives on the mass of fat she accumalated in the 
summer and autiiinn. Her ;oiing are large enough to go out when a 
month old, and thon she leads them forth to daylight and trains them to 
take care of themselves. The hunters find her retreat by the hole through 
the 8TIOW where she receives her supply of air, and by the frost which 
gathers around it. The father of the family does uot trouble himself 
about staying at home ; he wanders around all winter, though he may take 
ft nap for a week or so, Natnralists are not agreed as to his habits, bat 
the majority of Arctic explorers think he does not hibernate, as be has 




been seen at all times of the winter, and appears to be constantly 00 the 
move. 

" The affection of the polar-bear for her young is very great, and she 
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will readily lose her life in defence of her ciibs. One day a couple of 
U6 saw a large bear on the ice, with two cubs following her; we got out 
our rifles and gave chase, but the position was such that she got to the 
land before we could reach her. The cubs could not get along very well 
over the rocks, but the old one could have escaped with the greatest ease 
if she had tried. 

" It was touching to see how she helped them along, first one and then 
the other, and seemed to try to make them undei*stand their danger. As 
we came near she stood up and growled at us, and two or three times 
acted as though she would rush at us but for her unwillingness to leave 
her cubs unprotected even an instant. Finally she stood up when we 
were not fifty yards away, and a bullet from one of us laid her dead on 
the ground. 

" We ordered the men from the boat to bring ropes, so that we se- 
cured the cubs and took them to the schooner. They were abont half 
the size of a Newfoundland dog, and very savage ; they scratched one 
of the men severely while being taken on board, and after we had them 
fairly caged they gnawed themselves out two or three times. They 
quarrelled so much that we had to separate them, and one of them jump- 
ed over one day and tried to swim to the land, which was several miles 
away. We sent a boat to bring him back, but he was only secured 
after a long struggle, in which he bit everything within reach. We man- 
aged to bring the pair to New York, but they did not live long after 
getting there, owing to their inability to endure the climate. 

" We had good luck hunting the walrus, and when you get where 
these animals are abundant you have some rare sport. Two or three 
times we sailed right through herds of them, but on such occasions we 
did not disturb them, as it would have been of no use. If we had shot or 
harpooned any we could not have saved tliem from the schooner. The 
only way to pursue them is with a boat or on the ice, and a hunter is very 
fortunate when he can catch a few of them asleep at a little distance 
from the water. Where tliere is a large number they are sure to have 
one or two sentinels to warn them of approaching danger; bat if there 
are only three or four you may get the whole of them napping. 

*' One day we saw four of them lying on a cake of ice. Two of us 
got out as many boats, and went along side by side as silently as possible. 
Wonderful to relate, we got within twenty feet of them. At a given 
signal I and my friend fired at the two outside ones, killing them instant- 
ly, and at the same moment the harpooners plunged their irons into the 
other two. The irons held, and tliough we had a sharp fight we captured 
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our prey, and had four walruses as the resalt of our morniiig's work. It 
is rare indeed that a walrns-hunter can attack four of these anintala and 
bring in the whole lot. More than half of those shot or harpooned are 
lost, and sometimes ^on may attack half a dozen in the course of a day, 
and yet lose every one of theui. 

"When you shoot a walias you must do some iitie work, as the tuI- 
nenible point in liis head iti only as large as an orange, and it is no easy 
matter to hit it at forty or tifty yards' distance, when your boat is bobbing 




up and down on the water, and perhaps the cake of ice where the walrus 
lies is doing the same tiling. If you hit any otlioi- part of him you have 
wasted yonr shot, as tho hall buries itself in his fat, and ho is off for the 
water as fast as he can go. But shatter his skull with a heavy bullet, 
and he is yours, provided he does not slip off and sink before you can 
get at him, which he does far too often to please you. 

"The best way is to have your harpooner stand ready and throw his 
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harpoon ttio moment you Iiave fired, provided he is near enough. Then 
you have a better chance of saving hitn ; but it often happens that yoa 
are compelled to shoot long before you ere close enou-li for the harpooa 
to be employed with any degree of certainty, 

'■ Walrus-lmnting le a reg- 
ular business in the Arctic 
seas, and is chiefly carried on 
around Spitzbergen and the 
adjacent islands. The most of 
the walrne-hu liters are Norwe- 
gians, from the ports of Trora- 
soe and Ilamuierfest, and they 
come in slow and rather rick- 
ety vessels that have seen 
tliiir best days in other occd- 
pntioiis. As soon us they reach 
the hunting-grounds a man is 
kept constantly in the rigging to look out for the game, and it ia very 
important that he shonhl be provided with a good telescope. And tliiti 
reminds nie of an incident of our voyage that I shall not soon forget. 

"One day we were close to a walrus schooner, and her captain came 
to visit us. After a few questions about our movements he asked if 
we had a spare telescope that we would sell, and explained that he wm 
very much in need of one, as the two that he started with had been 
broken. 'I met with an unfortunate accident only two days ago,' said he: 
'my first mate fell from the cross-trees and broke the only renrntning 
telescope I liad. Vou will do me a great service if you will sell me one.' 
"We bad four telescopes, and after discussing the matter we made 
him a present of one of them. He thanked us almost with tears in bis 
eyes, and as he was going away I asked if the mate was at all injured at 
the time he shattered the only spy-glass. 

"'Oh yes,' he answered, 'he was killed instantly, as the fall broke 
his neck.' 

"Men evidently were cheaper than telescopes in the eyes of this 
enterprisiiig captain. 

" Lai'li vts-H'I carries two boats for chasing walrus; they are twenty 
feet long by iibnut four feet beam, and shaped like an ordinary whale- 
lioat. Five men form the crew of a boat, and each man rows with a 
pair of oars, the one at tlie stern facing the rest, and pushing instead of 
pulling, like his companions, and also steering the boat. The harpooner 
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comnianda the boat, and his place is in the bow ; close beside him are the 
lances, barpooris, and otiier impletneutB of the bneincss, and there is gen- 
erally a rifle that can be used when considered advautageouB. The har- 
poon-iron is in the form of one side of an arrow-head, and made very 
sharp ; it is loosely attached to the shaft, which is intended to be disen- 
gaged the moment the walrus lias boon struck. The shaft is of white 
pine, and abont an inch and a half tiiick, and each boat carries four shafts, 
to guard against loss by breakage. The lance is used for killing the wal- 
ms after he has been harpooned; it has keen-cutting edges that make a. 
broad and deep hole in the aniinal, and its shaft is much stronger than 
that of the harpoon. White whales are seen occasionally, and therefore 
a whaling harpoon is carried for 
their special benefit. There is a wlial- 
ing-giin that shoots a harpoon into 
a whale or walrus, but it is not of- 
ten employed. A haak-pik is nsed 
for killing seals, and also conies 
handy as a boat-hook and for break- 
ing down the ice; and there is an 
ice-anchor, that serves for mooring 
tlie boat to a cake of ice or for haul- 
ing a walrus up where ho can be 
skinned and stripped of his fat. 

"So nineh for the tools of the 
trade. Each boat should carry a 
mast and sail, a compass, thirty or 
forty pounds of bread, a canister of 
coffee, sheet-lead for mending boats 
when the walrus makes holes in 
them; hammer, nails, and a few cook- 
ing Dtensils. It often happens that 
bMts get separated from tlieir vcs- 
tels daring fogs, and are unable to 
rejoin them for several days or even 
daring the entire voyage. Conse- 

qnently it is necessary that the wE*r..ss foh thk walkdb. 

crewB shonid be able to take care 

of themselves. There is no necessity for them to carry fresh-water, as 
they can always obtain plenty of it in the pools in tlie ice in warm 
weather; or can melt the snow or ice, if the temperature is low. 
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^'When a walrus is struck with the harpoon he dives and runs the 
line out very swiftly. He is generally found where there are only twelve 
or fifteen fathoms of water, and as soon as he has reached bottom he comes 
up again, and then tries to swim away from his tormentors. Off he goes, 
dragging the boat with the speed of a trotting-hoi*8e before a carriage, 
and sometimes draws tlie bows of the boat under water by the swiftness 
of his fiight. Occasionally he tries to drag it under a cake of ice or dash 
it to pieces against a berg. In such an event the men must cut the line 
and let him go, and their only consolation is that nobody else is likely to 
get near him in a hurry. 

" One day when I was out in a boat we came upon a walrus and her 
cub, and I was much surprised when the harpooner struck the little fel- 
low and let the large one alone. But in a few minutes I saw the reason 
for it. 

" The mother would not leave the young walrus, and as he set up a 
cry of pain a dozen others tliat had been swimming away turned about 
aud faced us. There were some tine old fellows, with, large tusks, and we 
succeeded in killing tliree of them, in addition to the cub and its mother. 
The hunters then explained that if you can wound a young walrus so 
that he will cry his mother will remain by him, and all the rest of the 
herd will come to help him. Sometimes the men who play this cruel 
trick get the worst of it, as the old walriisi^s attack the boat in their rage 
and tear it to pieces. But, strange to say, when the men are helpless in 
the water tlie figlit generally ceases : the boat, and not the men, seems 
to be the object of the anger of the defenders of helpless youth. 

"One day we found three young walruses, with their mothers, on a 
large cake of ice ; the young ones were so small that we had no trouble 
in capturing them after killing their mothers, but it was not very easy to 
get them on board the schooner, as they were not convenient to handle. 
We got them there, however, and made a pen for them ; one of the sailors 
made a nursing-bottle out of a piece of deer-skin, and we fed them on 
condensed milk for a few days till we could wean them to solid food. 
Shrimps and fish were their delight, and they had appetites that a })ig 
would envy; they threatened to ruin us by the quantity they ate, and if 
we had not had an abundance of fish they would have created a famine. 
We hoped to bring them to New York, but they all died on the voyage 
down, as they could not endure the high temperature. The walrus only 
enjoys himself in the coldest water, and the warmest bed he selects is 
a cake of ice. 

"The walrus-hunter in Spitzbergen,-' continued the lieutenant, " leads 
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a laborions and perilous life. Not only is there danger in tlie chase, bnt 
there are greater dangers from the etornie and fogs and intense cold of 
the far North. Occasionally the ice comes down before it is expected, 
and the fishing and hunting vessels are dashed to pieces, and their crews 
are drowned, or perhaps escape to the land, to pass the long winter in the 
most intense cold, and with death by starvation staring them constantly 
in the face, and too often coming npon them. At one place on the 
shore of Spitzbergen there is a spot which the fishermen hold in great 
dread, as it was the Bcune of a terrible tragedy many years ago. It is 
told by Mr. Lamont, author of ' Seasons with the Sea-horses.' 

" A company of Knesian traders organized a colony which was to 




spend the winter in Spitzbergen and hunt the walrus, seal, bear, and rein- 
deer; tlie men were distributed along the coast, three or foar together, 
and at one place there was a superintendent, who had charge of the bosi- 
ness and distributed the provisions to the varione stations. A ship went 
there every year with supplies, and to bring away the skins and oil that 
had been secured ; the men were changed every summer, and only spent 
each alternate winter in Spitzbergen, as it was considered too Bevere a 
strain on tliem to endure the rigors of an Arctic winter for two c 
in sncccBSton. 
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"During the SDminer of either 1850 or 1851 — I forget which — there 
vere eighteen men who fand wintered tliere and come in from the various 
stations to the central depot to be relieved. It liappened that there was 
an unnsiially large quantity of ice that year, and it drifted in around 
the place wliere tlie unfortunate Knssiaiis were anxiously waiting for the 
ship that was to relieve tliem. Hhe was lost in the ice, and never reached 
them, nor was she ever heard of again. 

"I^te in the summer Pome Norwegians who had lost their own ship, 
and were travelling along the toaft. came to this settlement of the Rus- 
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Bians. As they approached the huts they wore struck witli horror to find 
that all the inmates were dead ! 

"Fonrteen of the men had been buried in shallow graves in front of 
the lints ; two lay dead just outside the threshold ; another was dead on 
the floor; and the last, who proved to he the superintendent, lay dead in 
his bed, with the record of thoir sufferings hy his side '. 

"The colonists had been attacked by scurvy early in the season, and 
Bome of them died at the outposts; the rest, eighteen in all, assembled at 
the central station to meet the relicving-ship; but their provisions were 
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fioon exbanBted, the elnp did not come, and the great quantity of ice ot» 
the coast prevented their killing any scale or obtaining other Bopplies of 
freeh meat. One after another thej perished of scurvy and hunger, and 
were bnried by their comrades, till only four were left. Two more died, 
and the othei'S liad not strength left to bury tiiem ; they could only push 
the bodies ontside the door and leave them there. Then the remaining 
two lay down in bed, where one of them died ; his body was placed on 
the floor by the hist survivor, who recorded the occurrence, and soon after 
breathed his last — only a few days before the arrival of the Norwegians. 

''The Russians had a scnall sloop in the harbor, but the ice hud pre- 
vented their sailing away. About the time of the aiTival of the Xorwe- 
gians the ice opened, and the horror-stricken men took the sloop and fled 
to Hammerfest, carrying with them the journal of the ill-fated Hueeians. 
More than a quarter of a century has passed since this oeenrrence, but the 
huts of the Russians and their cooking utensils and other personal belong- 
ings remain undisturbed. The company that employed them has erected 
crosses to the memory of the unfortunate victims of a Spitzbergen winter, 
and no attempt has ever been made to re-establish the colony." 
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Chapter XII. 
adventure with a snake.— killing a jaguar.-camp in a new 

PLACE. 

I^HE prolonged sitting around the camp-fire was not conducive to early 
'. rising the next morning. Nobody was in a hurry to get out of his 
sleeping-place, and the result was that breakfast was served half an hour 
later than usual. Francisco had his plans ready for the day's occupations, 
and when breakfast was over lie unfolded them to the hunters. 

"Thus far," said he, "we have been fortunate in finding a region 
comparatively free from undergrowth, so that we have had little occasion 
to use our machetes in cutting our way through the forest. But if we 
wish this state of affairs to continue we xuwst keep to the highlands and 
avoid the valleys; the low country is full of chapparal, or undergrowth, 
and onr excursion to the cave and alon(>: the banks of the stream has 
brought UB very near it. 

" We have now," continued Francisco, " traversed tlie mountain chain 
that extends from Lake Managua north-westerly to the Bay of Fonseca, 
thoagh you may not have been aware of it. Two courses are open to us : 
we can bear away to the north and continue among the mountains, or we 
may deacend to the valley of the Estero Heal, and thence to the bay. In 
either case we shall find a fair amount of ganie, and have no reason to 
regret onr journey. If we go to the Estero we must get a boat or build 
a raft to cross it, and float down to the bay, as the undergrowth along the 
banks will make walking impossible. If we swing around through the 
monntaina we can have very nearly the sort of country we have been 
traveraiDg." 

The proposal was discussed by the party, and Francisco was interroga- 
ted 88 to the way they would get back to Realejo after reaching the sea. 

"There will be no trouble about that," Francisco answered. " We can 
hire bnngoes, or native boats, to take us along the coast to Realejo, and 
quite poBsibly we may find the Alhati'OHs in Fonseca Bay, as her progress 
in the exploration of the coast may easily take her there." 
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Tliis exptnnation decided the matter, and the word was givea to ad- 
ince on tlic Estero Keal as soon as possible. 
The )iniitni» paiCiee started in tlie same order as before, each of them 




taking]; a route distinct from t)ic other, and sweeping in a half-circle that 
would iirinrr tht-ni to the c-anip at night. Frant-isco eaid the camp would 
be on the bank of the Estero; they would eome in sight of it early in 
the afternoon, bnt would do well to avoid coming near it, on account of 
the thick growth of tropical plants and vines on its banks. Boston was 
familiar with the country, and would point out the best course for them 
to follow. 

The Ooctor's party lia<l gone about a mile from camp, when they came 
to a high rock overlooking a pool, where several birds were hovering 
aroutxl the water. The professor caught sight of a beautiful magpie that 
he deairetl to secure as u sjiecimen of tropical products; its feathers were 
of nil ashen-blue color, and it had around its neck a shiny collar that 
looked like black velvet. The head was crowned with a tuft of feathera, 
and this tuft, with the collar, gave it the dignilied appearance that has 
won for it the name of " the commander-bird." 

The bird at length came within reach of the professor's gun, and a 
shot brought him to earth. He did not fall on the rock, but on the 
ground billow it, and one of the boys ran down to secure the prize; bnt 
l>efore he reached it a large kite descended on the magpie and seized it in 
his sliarp claws. The Doctor was about to (ire on the intruder, when a 
falcon, much smaller than the kite, attacked the latter and oompelied him 
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to drop the game. As the bird fell to tlie gruiind the falcon followed it, 
And though it etriick the earth within ten feet of the boy the ktter waa 
onsble to get it. The falcon thniat his claws deep into tlic fleah of the 
dead magpie, and stood there a moment in defiance of everything and 
everybody. 

The professor said the falcon deserved the prize for the courage he 
bad showD in attacking an enemy much larger tlian himself. He was 
willing to shoot the kite, as be bad not displayed tho least bravery; but 
u for the falcon the case was different, and lie lowered his gnn without 
firing. 

The boys could not understand how it had all happened, till the profess- 
or explained that the falcon was one of the most conra>i:eous birds in exist- 
ence, while the kite is probably the most cowardly of all the birds of prey. 

"The falcon waa once used for bunting," said the professor, "and he 
has no hesitation in attacking animals much larger than himself. Two or 
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three hundred years ago hanting with the falcon was a fashionable amuae- 
ment in Europe ; it has long dieappeared from there, though it ia atill 
practised in some parts of Asia." 

George, said he thooght the eagle waa the king of birds, and if an 
eagle had been around he would have made eliort work of the falcon. 

"Yon are quite mistaken there," said the Doctor. "Poets and othera 
have represented the eagle as poasessing all the noble qualities, and he 
has been adopted as the symbol of power and bravery by the leading 
nations of the earth. But the fact is he is not to be compared to the 




falcon, as he rarely attacks any but small animals, and can be put to flight 
by the bird we have just seen." 

" The eagle has a membrane over his eye," said the professor, " that 
enables him to look at the sun withont winking, and his great wingB 
enable him to fly very high in the air. He is a very powerful bird, we 
must all admit, but in many ways be is an oppressor, and does not de- 
serve the respect he receives." 

The professor paused in his discourse, and the party descended from 
the rock. A snake was discovered in a little patch of open gronnd, bnt 
he ran under some smalt stones and escaped. Boston said it was of a 
harmless kind and of no consequence, bnt at the same time he cautioned 
the hunters to be careful, as it mi^ht prove venomous. 
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The search for the serpent was abandoned in a few minutes, the pro- 
fessor remarking that they would be likely to find more of the same 
family as they approached the river. The higher ground was less 
adapted to snakes than the lower and more densely covered regions, as 
there are few of them that can live without water. He had been disap- 
pointed at the small number of creeping things that had come in their 
way thus far, and could hardly account for it except on the belief that 
the dry weather had driven them all down to the streams. 

George was in advance of the rest of the party as they descended the 
slope from the rock, and had just passed around a large tree that was 
much decayed and had been entirely stripped of its limbs by a tornado. 
Hardly had he passed the tree when he called loudly to his companions. 

They ran forward to see what was the matter, and found the youth 
had nearly trodden on a serpent that lay coiled on the ground. The 
professor pronounced it a rattlesnake, and told George to keep at a 
respectful distance. 

The youth hardly needed this advice, as he did not propose to make 
an intimate acquaintance with the stranger at once. The snake stood 
ready to strike with his deadly fangs, and sounded his rattle ^at frequent 
intervals. White George occupied his attention Boston slipped around 
to the rear, and with one blow of his machete severed the serpent's 
head. 

Then the rattles were cut ofF and given to George as a trophy of his 
discovery. He examined the bony formations at the tail of the rattle- 
snake, while the professor explained that they indicated the snake's age; 
and as there were seven of them, it was safe to suppose that their prize 
was seven years old. Boston said the snake had killed seven large ani- 
mals, and that a bone was added to the rattles every time their owner 
succeeded in killing anything of consequence. 

Boston then took the lead, as he thought it unsafe for the boys to 
go in front, since they might come suddenly on a brother of their late 
victim and give him a chance to use his fangs. He said he did not care 
much for the bite of the rattlesnake, as he had an antidote, but he didn't 
want any of his party to be injured. 

The professor asked what the antidote was, and Boston said it con- 
sisted of a small nut which grows in the forest, and is about the size of 
a horse-chestnut. He always carried one of them, and as he spoke he 
drew from his pocket one of the nuts in question and exhibited it. 

"I crush it to a fine powder," said he, "and drink it off in a little 
water as soon as I am bitten, and then the bite does not harm me. At 
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tlic same time I bind a ligature tight aroiiod tny leg or arm, above the 
bite, BO as to etop the circulation of tlie blood, and suck the wound, or get 




a friend to do so. The poison of the I'attlesnake does no harm if taken 
into the stomach, provided tliere ia no abrasion by which it can come in 
contact with the blood." 

"Perhaps you can show ns a corral snake!" said the profeaeor. "I 
want to find one." 

" I don't want to find any," Boston replied, " as the corral is the most 
deadly snake of the tropics, and his bite is more difiicnlt to care than the 
rattlesnake's." 

"What do yon do for it?" 

"I drink the nnt ns I showed you, just as for the rattlesnake's bite, and 
follow the same plan with the ligature. There is a root that grows in 
the low ground and has a very strong smell of musk; we get some of 
this root and make a poultice of it to bind over the wound, and at the 
same time we make a strung decoction of the root and drink it. Then 
we put the bitten arm or leg in the soft sand at the bank of a river ot od 
the beach of the sea or lake, and keep it buried for five or six boon. If 
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ill theM things are done promptly there is general); no harm from the 
bite, but Dot always." 

The professor remarked that the remedy was a powerful one; and 
while it might do for an Indian, there was an even chance that it wonld 
kill a white man. 

Boston was not at all disconcerted by this comment on his medical 
practice, and said that the same thing was done when any one was bitten 
by the taTnagata, or piutasura, a email snake inhabiting the lowlands, 
and considered one of the most dangerous in the country. It ie about 
two feet long, and has a large, Hat head, with a lump in the neck some- 




thing like that which gives the cobra di eapella of India his horrid ap- 
pearance. He has no rattle, and gives no kind of warnin;^, like the ser- 
pent they had recently killed; he lives among the branches of the trees, 
and 18 not often discovered till after ho has inflicted a wound upon his 
dietorber. 

The professor translated the conversation to the Doctor and the 
yontlis, and said that the poison system in all snakes is pretty mnch 
the same. There is a little sack containing the poison at the base of 
(he &Dg8; the fangs are very hard, sharp, and crooked, like the claws 
of a cat, and they bend backward toward the throat of the snake. The 
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fang ig hollow from base to point, and the sack h*es in such a way that 
a pressure upon it causes the poison to flow through the hollow and di- 
rectly into the wound. The snake does not literally bite his victiui, but 
throws his fangs forward and hooks them into the flesh, and he follows 

this motion by an energetic pull backward 
that ejects the poison. 

"It is a common thing," said the pro- 
fessor, "for men to capture these deadly 
snakes and remove the fangs: then their 
bite is perfectly harmless; but it requires 
considerable nerve to hold one^s hand for a 
snake to strike at, even when you know he 
p«»iH.»N. FANGS, MAGNIFIED. cau do uo iujury. The snake-charmers in 

India perform this trick with the cobra, and 
the negroes in our Southern States do the same with the rattlesnake." 

"Hist!" said Boston, as he came creeping back to where the party 
was sitting under the shadow of a tree listening to the account of 
what had been said about snakes and the additional remarks by the 
professor. 

The conversation ceased on the instant. Everybody rose in silence 
and followed the Indian. 

With his finger on his lip he led the way to a little mound, whence 
they could look down into the valley, or rather into one of the depres- 
sions that showed they were approaching the Estero. They looked, and 
saw a herd of deer standing near a pool, where they had evidently come 
to drink. They were quite unconscious of danger, though now and 
then the largest of them, evidently the head of the herd, lifted his nose 
in the air and sniffed in all directions, to make sure that everything was 
right. 

Boston suggested that one of them should take a circle, so as to come 
within shooting distance of the deer, and perhaps succeed in bagging one 
of them. It was decided that the honor should 
be given to the Doctor, and that individual pro- 
ceeded at once in pursuit of the game. 

The professor and the boys were to remain 
where they were, as it was possible the deer 

might run in their direction as soon as the Doc- j, rattlb»nakk» bkulu 
tor disturbed them, and thus give them a chance 

for a shot or two. Boston went with the Doctor to show the way, and 
assist him after shooting the game, if he should be so fortunate; and the 
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■developments of tlie cliaee were anxionely waited hy tite trio, who re- 
mained on tbe mound. 

One of tlie deer took a notion to wander off from liia companionB 
right in the diiection where tlie Doctor was goii g The piofessor whis- 
pered to the boje to keep tlieii eyes on tliat particular animal and watch 
for bi8 sndden bound m tlie air when the Doctor's bnllct sliould strike 
liim 

There came a bound in the air but it was not the one looked for 
It was tbe bound of a jaguar from tlie limbs of a luige tiee under whioh 




the deer had wandered, and tlie weight of tiie brute brought the deer to 
the ground. The teetli of the jaguar were fixed in tlie neck of the deer, 
and in a few seconds after springing from tiie tree he was drinking the 
blood of his victim. 

"One good turn deserves another," is an old adage. The Doctor 
thought the jngiiar had made so good a jump from the tree that he 
ongbt to be helped to make a jump of ii different sort. 

He was getting into position where he could fire on the deer, and was 
about raising his rifle to his shoulder, when the iitiexpeeted incident oc- 
curred. It took hiin a minute or so to recover from Ills .istonishment and 
speculate on what might have been his fate if lie had been in the deer's 
place. By the time he was himself again tJie jaguar had nearly converted 
14 
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the deer into veiiiHoii, and bled it as tliorouglilj as could liave beeti done 
by an accoinplifilied biitclicr. 

It was now the ja<riiar's turn to be astonished. A bullet from the 
Doctor's rifle went straight to Iiis heart, and he rolled to tlie ground bj 
the side of tJie deer. 

In a few niinutcs the Doctor was joined by the professor and the 
boys, (icor^e askt'd if it was a tiger tliat the Doctor had killed. 

"Not by any inciiiis," said the professor. " Tigers are not inhabitauta 
of America, though the animal we have before ne ie Bometimes called one. 
His proper name is Felis owfa, or Leopardus <m^ and he m»y be consid- 
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ered the king of the foretitB of Central Aiiici-icn. He is the largest of the 
American carnivora — the bear, of course, excepted — and has been known 
to kill a horse or a full-grown ox with comparative ease. He rarely at- 
tacks man, unless pursued or furced by exti-oiue hunger; aud probalily he 
wonld have allowed tlie Doctor to pass under the tree without disturbing 
him, though the experiment is not to be recommended. '' 

"A good morning's work,'* said the Doctor. " But can we claim the 
deer as onrs t" 

" I think so," answered the professor, " as wc may he considered the 
residnary legatees of the jaguar. Yon have succeeded to all his rights, 
privileges, and property; possession is nine points of law, and I don't see 
but we have all the claim we could wish." 

Boston had already begun to remove the skin of the jaguar, and as 
soon as he had done so he cut some choice pieces from the flesh of the 




deer, which be said would be good to broil for their mid-day meal. Then 
he took the best parts of the venison and wrapped them in the skin, which 
he sewed with a few thongs, so that it made a compact bundle, weighing 
nearly a hundred pounds. Tliis bundle he hung on a tree, some distance 
from the scene of the slaughter, and covered it with branches and leaves, 
to protect it from the birds. 

"We will come back here in a couple of hours," said lie, " and while 
joo are resting I will take the venison to camp. 1 know where Fmncifico 
will stop, and can reach the place in less than an hour by a short cut ; and 
you will see something that will interest you while I am gone." 
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They moved on tkrongh the forest watching for something to shoot, 
but did not find any game worth the ammnnition it would recjoire to bill 
it. After a while they reached a suitable place for taking their hincb, and 
in a short time the bHccs of venison were broiling on the fire that Bos- 
ton kindled by the Bide of a rock, and close to a little brook that ran to- 
wait! the river. 

When tlie lunch was ended they retraced their steps to where the 
venison hnd been concealed. Boston laid aside his basket, sboaldered the 
load of meat, and started tlirongh the forest toward the Estero. It was 




□nderstood that the hunters would not go far from the place, and fiostoD 
would meet tliein there ae soon as he returned from camp. 

The Doctor snggested tliat they should go to where the deer and 
jagaar were killed, and sec if any visitors had happened along during 
their absence. 

As they neared the spot they f onnd that a fiock of vultnree bad aasem- 
bled, and were feasting on the banquet that had been unintentionally pro- 
vided for them. These repulsive birds did not seem at all alarmed at the 
presence of man, but continued to quarrel over the remains of the deer 
and jaguar even when our friends were not twenty yards away. There 
were dozens of them at least, and every minute their namben were in- 
creaeed by fresh arrivals. All at once a bird larger than the rest came 
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sailing through the air above them and settled down without invitation 
to help himself. 

The vultures seemed to regard him with respect, or at all events with 
fear, as they moved off a few yards and waited patiently till he had fin- 
ished. The professor said he was known to the natives as " The King 
of the Vultures," and was called Sarcorajnj)hus papa by the naturalists. 
He belonged to the condor family, and had a black tail, which contrasted 
forcibly with the white plumage of his back. A ruff of gray feathere 
adorned his neck, and his head was slightly covered with down. Over 
his beak was a fleshy protuberance like that on the beak of the common 
turkey, and he moved around with an air of dignity as though the forest 
and all it contained belonged to him. 

He satisfied his appetite in a quarter of an hour or so, and then moved 
away as he had come. His departure was the signal for the vultures to 
return to their banquet, and they lost no time in doing so. 

Gringo remained with the hunters during the absence of Boston, and 
while they were watching the vultures the dog wandered off a short dis- 
tance to get up a chase on his own account. Just as they were turning 
away from the disgusting spectacle they heard the dog barking, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the noise. 

" Perhaps it's another jaguar," said George. 

"Or maybe a deer," responded Harry. 

"Something smaller than either of those animals," the Doctor re- 
marked, "though it is barely possible he has found a jaguar up a tree and 
is barking at it. A deer would take to his heels and be off, so you may 
be sure you will not have any more venison to care for." 

They found Gringo barking at the foot of a large tree, and it was evi- 
dent that the game he sought had taken refuge in a hole some distance 
up the trunk. They pounded on the tree with a large stone, and in a few 
moments a flying-squirrel came out and poised himself for leaving his 
recent quarters. Just as he started the professor fired, and the animal 
came sailing to the ground, having missed the tree he intended to reach. 

George asked if these animals could fly for long distances. The pro- 
fessor explained that they could not really fly at all, but that the mem- 
brane connecting their limbs sustained them in the air and enabled them 
to take enormously long leaps. '* A flying-squirrel," said the professor, 
"runs to the top of a tree and then leaps to the next. He has a down- 
ward motion, so that he strikes the tree somewhat lower than his start- 
ing-point, and then he runs to the top and repeats the performance. He 
glides or sails through the air, but does not fly at all." 
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They eoiitiiined to hunt among the tiei*, taking care not to wander 
far from the rendezvous appointed bj' tlieir guide. Tliey did Dot find 
anything, and had jnKt Beated themselves onder a tree when the Indian 
appeared. He did not appear at all wearied by liis jonmej to camp with 
tlie venison, and was ready to slionlder his basket and move on whenerer 
the professor and tlie Doctor gave the word. The journey was continued, 
and before snnset the wliolo party was gathered at the camp, and oar 
friends were exchanging experiences with the lieutenant. 

The latter had been far less fortunate than the Doctor's ptrty, as he 
had seen no game worth shooting, except a conple of wild hogs that were 
too far off to be secured. He liad reached the Estero some distance above 
the camp, and on emerging from the woods found the banks fairly alive 
with cranes and spoon-bills. They did not seem to be specially friendly, 
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&B the cranes were on one bank and the spoon-bills on the other. He 
could liare taken a shot at tliein, bnt knew that while kiliiitg one or two 
he would put hundreds to flight, and thoi'eby spoil any chance of sport 
among theui the next day. Therefore he withheld his fire, and contented 
himself with looking at them. 

The camp was near a little brook that ran into the Estero Beal. 
Harrv was curious to tnste some of the water from the Kstero, and was 
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about starting for it with a cup in his band. Francisco stopped him, and 
explained that the water of the Estero was salt. 

"I thought it was a river," said the youth. "It looks like one, and 
the current flows along exactly as though it was a stream of fresh water," 

"Quite right," responded Francisco; " but it is not a river after all. 
It is an arm of the sea extending up from t!ie Bay of Fonseca; it is nar- 
row like a river in many places, while in others it opens out like a lake. 
From the bay to tlie head of the Estero is a distance of fully sixty miles. 
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and from the head of tlic Estcro to Lake Managua is fifteen or twenty 
milt^. A few Binall streams run into it, but tliey are not large enongb 
to affect the water of tlie Estero, wliich is nearlj a« salt as the sea." 

"But where does its current come fram?" Harry asked. "It must 
surely be a river to flow with siicli a sti-ong current ae it appears to have." 

Francisco smiled as he responded to tliis last question. " Wait a few 
hours," said he, "and you will see the current setting the other way. 
The tide in the Bay of Fonseca has a rise and fall of about ten feet, and 
the water in the Estero follows its movements. What yon take for the 
current is only the tide, which has a regular ebb and flow." 

The conversation ended at this point. The boys took a BtroU to the 
bank of a small creek that opened into the Estero, and in so doing dis- 
turbed seveial turtles, who sought refnge in the water as fast as their I^ 
could carry them, George wondered whether the turtles were good to 
eat, and was about to go back to camp and bring some one to assist in 
catching turtle, wlien he happened to think of the liberal stock of Tonison 
that had been laid in, and wisely refrained from endeavoring to add tor^ 
ties to their store. 

Francisco had hoped to find some bungoes, or native boats, on the 
Estero, but none were to be seen, "That is of no great conseqaence," 
said he, " as we can easily make a raft tliat will float us over to the other 
baok, where we can hunt a day or two. Meantime I will go to a Tinage- 
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a few miles down the Estcro, Riid liiic a cuiiple of bnogoes to take us to 
the bay when we have tinislied luinting." 

Next morDiDg a couple of Iionre were devoted to tlie constniction of 
the raft. There wae an abiiodanee of wood in the forest, and the iiumer- 
oDs Tines and creeping plants were found useful in binding the logB to- 
gether. The raft was made large enough to float the hunters and their 
attendants, but it was deemed best to div ide tin. party and make two jour- 
neys, to guard against accidents. It w i.- underntood that when all were 
crossed over the raft would I'emain at tl e 1 tnding so that if any of the 
party should return unexpectedly thej would hnd the ine«iis of crossing. 
We shall see that this precantion was well taken. 

The party containing the youths, with the Doctor and profesaoi'. fol- 
lowed a path that led to higher gi-onnd, where they found a gi'eat variety 
of csctns-plants. They had seen the cactus frequently during their jour- 
ney, btit never in so great variety as in tins spot; it assumed a dozen dif- 
ferent shapes, and at every step a new form became visible. Some of 
them were in single stems, like telegraph-poles; others had horizontal 



branches, and othei-s perpendicular ones ; and there were several that crept 
on the ground. It was not easy to walk Jimorifj them, as they were cov- 
ered with sharp points that had a wonderful power of penetration. Gringo 
was the woret sufferer, as he was the least protected; and before they 
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bad gone a hundred yards among the cactuB-plante he was bowling with 
agony. 

The professor explained tliat the cactus ie called Curge, or Caetnu 




cereiis, bv scientific; stndents; iind. tlionsrli it is found in the temperate 
zones, its favorite home is in tlie tropics. Some of the varieties of this 
plant exceed twenty feet in height, and it has recently been discorered 
that they can be ntilized for making paper. He called attention to some 
of a spherical shape, like enonnons sqnashes, and said the nntives of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico frequently convert them into lodfnnf^places. 
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The boys opened their eyes with astonishment. " Live in a cactus !" 
said George; "wouldn't that be funny!" 

" Both funny and comfortable," answered the professor ; " or, at any 
rate, more comfortable than having no shelter at all. 

"It is a very simple matter," he continued, "to make a cactus-house. 
You hollow out the interior of one of these huge fellows, and it can be 
done very easily, as it is a light, spongy substance that cuts easily under 
the blows of a machete. Boston could prepare a lodging for you in less 
than half an hour. The natives use the cactus to sleep in when they are 
caught out in storms and can tind no other shelter, and I dare say Boston 
has tried it." 

An appeal to their guide resulted in developing the fact that he had 
slept in a hollow cactus, and found it comfortable. " The last time I did 
Bo," said he, " I was disturbed by a visitor ; but, whether he was after me 
or only wanted to be taken in out of the storm, I never knew. I had hol- 
lowed the cactus and gone to sleep in it before the rain began, when all 
of a sudden I was awakened by a scratching outside. I looked through 
the hole which served as my door, and by the dim light I could just make 
out the form of a puma. 

" I didn't know what to do, as I had no gun, and could not make much 
of a fight with only my iivK^hete, I had my flint-and-steel in my pocket, 
and a piece of dry punk. As these animals are afraid of fire, I thought the 
best thing to do was to light a piece of the punk and throw it outside, and 
possibly it might scare him. I did so, and the burning punk fell right 
under his nose. It was extinguished by the rain in a very short time, but 
not tiU it had started my visitor for some other place." 
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ClTAPTEIl XIII. 

A NAHllOW KSCAI'E— VOYAGE DOWN THK KSTERO REAL TO THE BAT 
OF FONSECA. 

FROM tlie little plain where the eactiis aix>unded tliey descended again 
to the forest, but tlieir patienee and perseverance were not rewarded 
by finding any game. They look their Innch as uBna],and rested an boor 
or more wliile tiie heat was greatest; then they returned in the direction 
of the Kstero, having made tip their minds that the day would be quite 
niiprotitablc in tlie way of iinnting. 

Boston was in advance; and as one of the boys was a good deal wet- 
pied, and there was no prospect of shooting anything, he had given bis 
gun to the Indian to carry. Tlic latteraakcd if he could shoot anything 
lie saw, and, on being answered in the affirmative, he walked along proud- 
ly, and Siiid he would try and call sonietliing up out of the ground or 
down from tiie trees, so that they should not go home empty-handed. 
Tbey were perhaps half a mile from the Estero, when there wag a 
rustling among the imderbnieh, near the foot 
of a large tree, that indicated the presence of 
ainietiiing alive. In a moment an animal resem- 
bling a hog rushed out, followed by another. 
The professor took a shot at tbe foremost, bot 
he disappeared in the forest, and at the same 
instant the Doctor tried bis rifle on the other. 
The animal continued to run, but set up a loud 
squealing that indicated he was wounded. 

" Evidently a Dirodjleti Itthiadt*,'^ said the professor. 
" Warec," ejaculHted the Indian, with an emphasis on the last sjrlUble. 
" A peccary, or perhaps a wild hog," remarked the Doctor. 
Ihiston spoko rapidly to the professor in Spanish, and tbe latter told 
his conipani'iu.-i that they nmst get to the raft as soon as possible. 

Tlicv dill as he snggcistcd, especially as Boston was taking long strides 
and measuring the ground pretty rapidly witli his legs. In a few mill- 
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Qtes there was a Bound of trampling, as thongli a drove of liorsos was ap- 
proachiDg, and theo the Indian broke into a run, ahonting to the others 
to harry to the raft as qQickly as possible. 

" The peccaries are after ns !" said the professor. " Run for your 
lives! run 1 run!" 

Everybody ran for the raft, springing over logs and through the vines, 




and making far more rapid progress than would have Ixjcn considered 
possible half an hour before. Just before reaching the raft Hoston darted 
to one side, shouting to the rest to get to, the raft and pnsii off, which 
tbey did. The Indian dropped his basket, which detained his pursuers 
for a moment, but some of them followed him into the nnderbnish. The 
brief time thus gained was of material use to the retreating excursionists. 
Before the raft was twenty feel from the hank the peccaries were at 
the edge of the water, and snapping their teeth with rage. The Indian 
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appeared a ehort distance lower down and shouted. The raft was paslied 
in liiB direction, so as to pick him up; but boforo he left the bank he 
took a shut at one of his pursners tliat was within a few feet of his hceli. 
Then lie seized the animal by the ear and dragged him into the water, 
followed hy Gringo, who amused himself by occasional nips at the beast. 

■Uoston and his prize were soon on the raft, and so was Gringo. The 
Indian was Iiappy, and called attention to his promise to bag something 
when the gun was put in bis possession. 

"The bagging came near being the other way," said the professor. 
" It was a narrow escape for all of us." 

"Would those animals have eaten us?" asked George, as he surveyed 
the swinish-looking beast that lay before them. 

" Yon can be sure tliey would," was the reply. "If one of na had 
fallen, and the peccaries had come up and surrounded him, he would have 
liad a very poor chance of escaping. They belong to the hog family, and 
are as fierce as the wild hog, of which you have often read and heard." 

"I have met the waree before," the professor continued, "and have 
learned to be respectful toward him. When I was on the Mosquito Coast 
I was out hunting one day, and saw a fine specimen of a pig turning np 
the ground with bis snout. It was a tempting chance for a shot, and I 
tii-ed at him with a char<:;c of buckshot. The animal fell, and then rose 
and made off into the fuixist. I followed, with the intention of finish- 
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ing him up with another shot, when suddenly it seemed as if the whole 
forest was alive with warees ; and the disagreeable feature about the busi- 
ness was, that they were all making for me. 

" I ran for a small tree, and had just time to spring into the lower 
branches, when my pursuers were below me. They tried their best to 
reach me, but fortunately no form of hog that can climb a tree has yet 
been invented. I fired a charge of shot at the foremost of the crowd, but 
it only seemed to enrage them ; then I loaded with ball, and killed one 
and then another. I thought they might perhaps go away after this, 
but they only nosed around their dead companions, and seemed deter- 
mined on revenge. 

"It was early in the afternoon when they sent me up that tree, and 
they remained there till after sunset. As soon as it began to grow dark 
they moved oflf, and you may be sure I heard with great satisfaction the 
sound of their grunts growing fainter and fainter in the distance. I 
came down from my perch, and was in such a hurry to get home that 
I never stopped to give a look at the game which lay on the ground. I 
didn't suppose there was a whole herd of them about when I saw that 
one this afternoon, or I should have thought twice before firing at him." 

By the time the professor had finished his story the raft was at the 
other side of the Estero. The noise had roused the attendants at the 
camp, and they came down to the bank to hear what had happened. 
The raft was immediately sent back for Lieutenant Johnson, as it was 
quite possible that his party would fall in with the same herd of pec- 
caries, and be compelled to make a rapid retreat to escape destruction. 

The professor farther said it was the habit of these beasts to fight 
in a circle ; they surround a man, dog, or other enem y, and assail him so 
that he has very little chance of escape. Pie is attacked on all sides; 
and they have even been known to kill the jaguar by this mode of 
warfare. 

The lieutenant and the naval apprentices arrived at the bank a few 
moments after the raft had returned for them. The peccaries had evi- 
dently gone farther down the Estero, as the party saw nothing of them, 
and did not hear any sound to indicate their presence. Hardly were they 
landed in front of the camp when a noise was heard on the bank they 
had just left, and everybody was on the alert to ascertain the cause. 

They did not have long to wait. The noise resolved itself very 
speedily into a bellowing like that of a dozen bulls just preparing for 
combat, and in a few minutes a drove of wild cattle made its appearance. 
The foremost of the drove halted a short time on the bank, till those in 
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the rear were preesing upon tliem; then tliey plunged in to swim across, 
and the cahn bni'f:icc uf the Esteru was disturbed b^ dozens of homed 




beaBte. The lieutenant wanted to take a shot at them, bat he wu re- 
minded that they were in no need of heef, as their larder was well sup- 
plied »'tth venison and with the waree which Boston had killed. So the 
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•cattle were permitted to pass undisturbed, and in less than lia)f an honr 
the whole herd had crossed and was out of sight in the forest. 

Francisco had not returned frnm his search for the bungoes, but he 
came back just before sunset, bringing one boat and announcing that 
another would be up in the morning. He had waited for the turn of 
the tide, and explained that it is the custom of the natives to take ad- 
vantage of the regular ebb and Sow in their jonrneyE along the Estcro. 
"The tide is coming up now," said he, "and we Iiad no occasion to do 
more tlian keep the bango in the channel; it will flow down again dar- 
ing the night, and a little after day- 
light to-morrow we shall have tlie 
flood once more. Then we can load 
the bungoes during slack water and 
be read^ to go down to the bay with 
the ebb." 

All slept well during the night, 
but the boys said in the morning 
that they had dreamed of peccaries 
and cactus ■ houses, and altogether 
their sleep bad not refreshed them 
BO much aa they could wish. The 
professor dreamed of a pninn, and 
thought he saw one on waking, 
but found it was nothing more dan- 
gerous than Crringo, who was lying 
at his feet. While breakfast was 
being prepared George and Harry 
took a look at the bungo, and were 
somewhat surprised to And that it 
was made from a single log of cbiua-trek. 

wood, and was similar to the "dug- 
out" which is in genei-al use in the Western States of Xortli America. 

The boat was thirty feet long by about five in width, and would carry 
ft dozen men with ease. The professor joined thetn wliile thoy were 
looking at it; he explained tliat it was made from the eeiba-tree, wliich 
growR in various parts of tropical America, and is of great nse to the in- 
habitants. " There is one of them," said he, as ho pointed to a tail trunk 
a little farther down the Estero; "you see it is without branches for at 
least sixty feet from the ground, and if you put a tape-line around it you 
■would find it not less than six feet in diameter half-way from the ground 
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to the limbe. The wood is soft and easily wrought, and not liable to 
crack in the sun ; it is to the native of Central America what teak u 
to tho inhabitant of the Malay Peninsula, as it has many qualities that 
other woods do not possess. 

"It is preferred to all other woods fur making bun goes, pit pans, and 
other kinds of boats, and can be worked into planks when plauks are 
wanted, which is not very often in this country, I have seen ft boat 
made in this way that wonld hold forty or fifty men without danger of 
being swamped, and a tall man might lie down crosswise in the middle of 
it without touching his head and feet against the sides at the same time. 

In the morning the pack-mnlos were sent back with the camp equi- 
page, as there was no farther use for it; they wonld have towns and vil- 
lages to stop in from this time forward, and to tell the truth they were 
not altogether nuwilling to have a sight of civilization once more, macb 
as tliey had enjoyed their life iu the forest. The drivers of the mules. 
and the camp attendants that were to leave them received presents from 
the Doctor, in addition to the pay for tlieir services; the baggage waa 
loaded into the bungoes, the second one having arrived according to 
promise ; and, with a cheer from those on shore, which was echoed by the 
hunters, and by Boston and Francisco, who remained with them, the little 
expedition floated out into the Estero. The raft had been set adrift, to 




try the current, and as it floated slowly away a couple of herooa took 
possession of tlio frail craft and remained on it as long as it continued in 
sight. The boys wished them a happy voyage, and Qeorge said he wonld 
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always speak well of the raft tliat had saved them from being the prey 
of the peccaries. 

As they descended the density of the foliage increased, and it did not 
reqmre a close observation of tlie bank to show how difRcult, if not im- 
possible, a jonrney on foot would have been. In the narrowest parts of 
the Estero the trees overhniig tlie water so that they nearly met, and as 
the day advanced tliey formed a 
gratefol shade against the sun. The 
cnrrent bore the bnngoes along at 
a good pace, and in less thaa three 
hours from leaving the camp they 
were at the village where Francisco 
hired the boats. A single house 
stood on the bank, partly sheltered 
by a ceiba- tree, from whose limbs 
long threads and festoons of moss 
were banging. At the foot of the 
tree was a spring of clear and com- 
paratively cool water, from which 
the travellers drank freely. Fran- 
cisco said the rest of the village lay 
back a short distance; and as it con- 
sisted of only half a dozen houses, it 
was hardly worth visiting. 

It was desirable to take alt possible advantage of the tide, and so the 
halt at the village did not last long. An hour later they came in sight of 
a larger bnilding than that they liad left, and Francisco explained that a 
native ranchero, or herdsman, lived there, and was supposed to keep watch 
over certain droves of cattle belonging to a wealthy proprietor several 
miles inland. The honse was surrounded witli tall cactns-trecs, and the 
boys recalled some of the plants they had seen the day before. Theycon- 
elnded that the cactns made an excellent palisade, as it was impervious to 
man, and not easy for the strongest oxen or other animals to pass. 

On and on they floated, the man at the rudder having little else to do 
than keep the boat where the current was strongest. The tide was falling 
steadily, and exposed the roots of the mangrove- trees which lined the 
banks, and revealed here and there banks of slimy ooze that suggested 
fever and kindred maladies to the professional passengers on the boats. 
Aboat fonr o'clock in the afternoon the tide was at its lowest, and then 
the men took to the oars and pulled slowly till the Hood began ; they then 
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ran for the shore, or ratlier tlie roots of tlie trees, wliere they fasteued 
the boats, and then scrambled out to the bank, followed by their paseeti- 
gers. The forest was eo dense tlint it was not possible to go a dozen yards 
into it without cnttiiig a path, and this was considered a waBto of miiBcle. 

A Hre was kindled, and an impromptu dinner came in dne time. 
When it grew dark our friends retreated to the boats, and alept aa well as 
they could under the little shelter of dry hides erected over the stem of 
each craft. The mosquitoes came to hill them to slumber; bnt there was 
not one of the party who enjo3'ed the presence of these uninvited visitoia, 
or wlio slept more soundly in consequence. Between dinner and bed- 
time the buys tried to catch some fish ; but though the water seemed to 
abound with finny inhabitants, they were unrewarded with a bite. 

The fishes most abundant were called "anteojoe," or spy-glaasea, by 
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the natives, in coiiBequence of tlieir large eyes, wliich are placed on tlie 
top of the bead and jut out of the water while the body of the owner 
is below tbe snrface. They came around the boats and etaied at the 
occnpants, as if tbey pitied them for being in a Etraiigc country, but were 
unwilling to make a closer neqiiaintance. 

The tide turned during the night, and then the boats proceeded on 
their way. When daylight came they M'erc floating onward toward the 
bay, but less rapidly than before, as the Estcro widened and the current 
became sluggish. Early in the forenoon the breeze favored them, and 
Bail was hoisted, and by ten o'clock they were out of the Estero and in 
the Bay of Fonseca. 

The scenery was materially changed, as the mangrove-swamps and tbe 
rich forests were left behind, and with them the herons and other water- 
fowl ; the latter gave place to sea-gulls, which flapped their white wings 
over the bay, and occasionally settled down on the waves whenever they 
Eav something to tempt their appetites. The volcano of Ooscguiua was 




ft prominent feature in the landscape, and while they were looking at it 
the professor gave a brief account of its last great eruption. 

"According to the accomits of those who saw it," said the professor, 
"it was an awful spectacle. For two days there were loud explosions, 
which could be heard for hundreds of miles; iind it is recorded that the 
commandant of a place 500 miles away mustered his troops, under the im- 
pression that a naval combat was going on just outside the harbor. An 
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inky ctoad rose from the mountain and obscured the sdd, giving forth a 
Bhowcr of fine sand that made breathing difficult. Thia lasted for two 
da^B, the clond growing darker and the sand falling steadiljr; and so great 




was the amount poured out, ttiat it was deposited to the depth of several 
inches a hundred miles away. On the third day the explosions seemed 
to have reached their limit, and the darkness was greatest Then the 
sides of the mountain opened, and rivers of lava bnrst forth sad flowed 
into the sea on one side, and the bay on the other. Millions of &h were 
killed by the heat, and for a hundred miles in every direction men and 
animals died of suffocation from the impalpable sand and pamice-stone 
tliut tilled the air. 

"Before the eruption the mountain had been covered with trees and 
other tropical growths, but the heat dried np every living thing, and since 
tlien the sides of Coseguina have been desolate and verdnreless. Here 
and there streams of hot water may he found, with jets of salphuroHB 
vapor; and in some places the lava-beds are warm to the touch, as they 
still retain their heat. 

Our friends found the Bay of Fonseca quite as lai^ as that of San 
Francisco, and somewhat resembling it in shape. It is about ei^ty miles 
long, by thirty-five in width, and the Doctor said the navies of the world 
could find plenty of room for anchorage; but be doubted if they wonld 
try the experiment, as tlic region is nut of much commercial or politioai 
importance. The breeze, added to the rolling of the waves of the Pacific, 
raised quite a surf in some places : and the sound of its breakiog on the 
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shore was mnsic to the ears that had been lietening of late only tu what 
they conld hear in the foreet, A few boats were sailing here and there 
over the waters, bnt their number was not Bufficient to suggest a largo 
-population along the coast. Three states — Nicaragua, Honduras, and San 
Salvador — have porta on the Bay of Fonseca, but all of tliein are email, as 
the commei'ce is not extensive. There is good anchorage all over the bay, 
and the chain of mountains separating it from the ocean is high enough 
to protect it from storms. There is an abundance of timber on the 
slopes of the liills and on the lowlands surrounding the bay; and there 
are plenty of streams Sowing into it, so that all ships visiting the bay 
can be sure of fresh-water. 

The Doctor explained to the youths that the Bay of Fonseca might 
one day be the western terminus of a canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. "You see," said he, " what an excellent harbor this would 
make, and the end of a canal ought to have a good liarbor. The river 
we have just descended is deep enough for ships, except at its upper end, 
where it could be dredged , and then it would be necessary to cut a canal, 




■ twenty miles long, tlirough tlie level plain to Lake Managua. 
Then between Lake Manngua and Lake Ninirngua there is a small river, 
which would need to be deepened, and this deepening would need to bo 
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twelve or fourteen milee long. Managua is tweiity-etglit feet above Ki(»> 
ragna, and a lock would be needed somewhere ou the conuectiog river. 

"Lake Nicaragua is 180 miles long, and deep enongh in its whol& 
length for the Inrgest ships, except near the shore. Its outlet, the San 
Juan Kivcr, is siiallow, and obstructed by rapids. The fall from the lake 
to the ocean is 129 feet; and the length of the river, including its wind- 
ings, is about 130 miles. Surveys have been made of the wJiole route, 
and there are many persons who consider the project for an Inlcroceanic 
canal tJirougli Lake Nicaragua far more feasible than that of the Isthma» 
of Darien or Panama." 

One of the boys asked when the canal was likely to be completed. 
"That is a question mncli easier to ask than to answer," the Doctor 
replied, with a iaiigli. "For nearly half a century the matter has been 
discussed, and many surveys have been made. The advocates of the va- 
rions rontcs are persistent in declaring that it is not practicable to build 
a canal on any otlier line than the one they support, and they urge their 
arguments with great energy. Between ourselves I think they are not 
far wrori!^ in their declarations. Tliey remind me of a dispute that two 
men were once having, in which each denounced the other as a liar. They 

appealed to a third 
to decide between 
them ; and, after 
thinking it over, he 
quietly remarked, 
' Each of you de- 
clares the other to 
be a liar: I think 
you are both speak- 
ing the truth.' 

"That a ship-ca- 
nal cati he built on 
any or all the routes I have no donbt. Money and engineering science 
can accomplish almost anything nowadays; and, if you only had money 
enough and time enongh, you could level the Rocky Mountains, and 
spread the tarth and rocks over the plains of Nevada or Colorado, or fill 
up the <ireat Salt Lake of Utah to the level of the surrounding country. 
Hut the practical question tlmt arises is the one of utility and profit, and 
I do not think it |>ossiblc to build a ship-canal on any of the routes be- 
tween the Atlantic and I'ucilic oceans that wonid pay a fair interest, or 
any interest at all, un the capital invested. The Suez Canal was mad» 
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throogb a bed of level sand, and is on the great ronte o£ trade between 
Europe and Asia, bat it has never repaid the ontlay for it9 coet. The 
difficnlties of the Interoceanic Canal are twenty tiinee a» great as those of 
the Snez Cuial, do matter wliat route is adopted ; and if ever completed 
it wonld hare to face the competition of several railways across the Amer- 




icin continent; while the Suez Canal lias nu railway cuiii|K'[it>.>r. nor is 
likely to have for a long time to come. I am perfectly willinp that any 
or all the canals shall be made, but I want them made with otlier money 
than mine." 

Tiiis conversation occnrred while the boats were sailinfr over the Bay 
of Fonseca, in the direction of the island of Tigre, which dowbtle,-s owes 
its name to the fact that no tiger was ever seen tliL're. Tlie p^irt of Aina- 
pala was their destination ; it lies on the iiurthern side uf the island, and 
in order to reach it they ran along its const for a jri-eat distance. Some 
parts of the shore of Tigre Island were fitivp hthI niDnntainons. while 
others presented long stretches of sandy beach, hacked l>y di^nse forests. 
Here and there were settlements or cIll^tt■^s <>t houses, with thalchi-d nrnfi'. 
showing the island to be inhabited. The pr.ifissi.r siiid there wfi-e lar^ 
towns on some of the islands two liundred yearn airo; hnt Iwing tmiibhtl 
by pirates, the inhabitants tied to the niaiii-]an<). and never rctnrufd. 
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The boatE rounded & promontory, and then Bwept into the hartKir of 
Aniapala, which they fonnd as Bniooth as a mirror, with protecting head- 
lands on cither side, nnd a broad, sandy beach in front of the town, which 
was almost entirely concealed by trees. Biingoee and boats were drawn 
up on tiie beach, and a few of the larger ones were anchored not far from 
«hoi-e. Francisco remarked that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
passage to Realejo or any otiier point along the coast, as there were sev- 
eral bangoes in port that conld be hired for tlie voyage, and the cost 
would be smalt. 

The bungoes were pnshed as far as possible on the sand, and our 
friends went ashore on the backs of the boatmen, who triamphantly car- 
ried them throiigli the water and set tliem down on solid gronnd. The 
Doctor's bearer stnmbled and fell just as he emerged from the water. 
Our friend was pitched head-foremost to the earth, but fortunately witli- 
ont receiving any damage. The professor was more successful, and so 
were the rest of the party. Tlie baggage was left in the boats, ander the 




supervision of John and Henry, while Francisco went iu search of a 
larger craft to take them down the coast. The gentlemen and the youths 
proceeded toward one of the warehonsea, where they hoped to gain some 
inforniJition that wonld be useful. 

TIk'v soon reached the door of the building, which thej foand in 
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charge of a native, who went to call his employer from a back room. 
The latter came, and proved to be an American, named Whitney, who 
dealt in hides, indigo, tobacco, and other products of the country, which 
he exported to the United States or to Europe; and in return sold cali- 
coes, machinery, bacon, flour, beads, trinkets, and anything else that could 
be disposed of. He apologized for his dishevelled appearance by ex- 
plaining that he was just engaged in unpacking and setting up a lot 
of Fairbanks scales and other hardware, which had recently arrived; and 
as none of the natives had sufficient skill to unite the sides of a pair of 
shears, he was obliged to do all such work himself. On learning who 
and what his visitors were, he offered them the use of his premises during 
their stay, and gave directions for their baggage to be brought from the 
bungoes. A note was written to John and Henry, and in a short time 
the baggage was piled in the front room of Mr. Whitney's establishment. 

Francisco returned from his search for a conveyance to Realejo, and 
announced his success. He had chartered a boat that had frequently 
made the journey, and was entirely safe, according to Central American 
notions, though a trifle restricted in the way of accommodations. With a 
favoring breeze she could make six miles an hour; and as the distance was 
not far from a hundred miles, they might fairly count on reaching Rea- 
lejo in a single day. He advised them to leave immediately, but their 
host urged them to spend the night with him, as he had not seen any of 
his countrymen for so long that it would be a great relief to the mo- 
notony of his existence if they would prolong their visit. 

They accepted his invitation, and told Francisco to make ready to 
start on the following morning. Mr. Whitney gave orders for his cook 
to get up the best dinner in his power, and then accompanied the stran- 
gers on a stroll through the place. 
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Chapter XIV. 

DOWN THE COAST IN AN OPKN BOAT.— LEAVING NICAHAGL'A. 

THE Stroll tliroiigli tlie town did not take a long time, as there xras 
very little novelty for our friends, who had vleited Kealejo and Leon. 
The buyB were greatly amuBed as they paeeed the hut of a native who 
seemed to be taking things easy; 
lie was reclining in a hammock, 
with a hunch of bananas hanging 
just above him, and at the bottom 
of the bunch was a handkerchief 
containing cigars. Within reach of 
his hand was e jar of water, snp- 
ported on the forked Btnmp of a 
tree set in the floor, and close by 
the water-jar a fire was sinonldering. 
While they were looking at him 
he took a cigar from the handker- 
chief, (ilaccd it between the toes of 
lis left foot, and lighted it at the 
fire ; then he returned the cigar to 
hid hand and conveyed it to his 
mouth, and again made use of the 
foot to carry a banana to the fire to 
be roasted. He had water, fire, ci- 
gars, and bananas, all within reach 
withont the ncceBsity of risingfrom 
his hammock, and what more could a native desire to make him happy t 

Sonnds of music were heard as they approached another hut, and Mr. 
"Whitney said that some one was playing on the marimba. As the etrau- 
gciif hud a curiosity to sec the instrument their host entered the hnt with 
them, and after a nod of recognition told the player to continue. He did 
so, and the ninsic he produced was by no means of a poor quality. 





MUSIC IN NICARAGUA. 

The inBtrnment consteted of a 
wooden frame, with a series of hol- 
low gourds, or calabashes, suspended 
beneath ; the gourds were of differ- 
ent sizes and lengths, and across 
their upper openings thin mem- 
branes were stretched like the head 
of a dnim. Over the membrane 
was a piece of wood, fastened at 
each end with a cord; the mnsic 
was prodnced by striking these bits 
of wood with sticks armed at tlie 
ends with balls of India-rubber, 
and their gnide said that some of 
the instrnments had as many as 
twenty-two tabes, or gonrds, with 

their corresponding-bits of liaid wood above them. They are made by 
the Indians of the interior, and the performer to whom they were lis- 
tening was from the district where 
the marimba is constructed and 
played to perfection. 

In the plaza, or sqnarc, that 
formed the market-place tiieiewas 
a crowd of people, and it was evi- 
dent they had assembled for pur- 
poses of trade. Mr. Whitney said 
it was the custom to open tiie mar- 
ket a little before sunset, and as it 
was late in the afternoon the vend- 
ers were there with their wares. 
' All sorts of articles to eat and 
f drink were for sale, and tho major- 
ity of those who liad anythiTig to 
dispose of were women. Their ap- 
peals sounded musical, and some 
of them pcemed to be snng rather 
than spoken ; one who attracted 
the attention of the youths was a 
dealer in earthen jars, who kept 
calling out — 
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"Jan', new j«r«! 

Who will bujr 

JuBt beyond her was another, with 
a gay drcse, ornamented with embroid- 
ery, and decked with an abundance of 
flowers in her hair. She sat behind 
several baskets filled with fruitB, and 
kept chanting in measured cadence; 

" Tmgo aarangat, papagtu, joeola, 
Mdoaa dt agua, ix aro, tOfOlti! 
Qfdertn d comprarf' 
" I hnve ornngei, ptptjat, jocoiea, 
Melons of water, of gold, and lapotM '. 
Who will bu;?" 

There were all colors and complexions in the assemblage on the plaza, 
the majority being Indians, or natives; the next in number were negroes, or 
uamboes; and only occasionally waa a person of pure white blood enconn- 
tered. George's eyes were attracted by a pretty girl, with her hair parted 
above her forehead and neatly braided, and with a sack of colored silk 
and short sleeves over a skirt of purest white. Her tiny feet were io- 
caaed in satin shppers, and her head was without hat or bonnet. 

While George was regarding liis beauty Harry waa looking at a 
characteristic type of another kind. It was a native woman, with bare 
feet, and a loose skirt that may have been white years before, and with 
hair that w.is innocent of any restraint and fell in thick masses over her 
shonlders. She carried a child sitting astride on her hip, according to 
the cnstom of Central America, and dressed in nothing more than it* 
own skin. In this warm climate clothing is not s necessity, and children 
are rarely encumbered with it till they are five or six years 
old. 

They spent an hour or so in the market and along the 
streets and the beach. Mr. Whitney intimated that the hour 
Iff dirmer was approaching, and the footsteps of the pftrtjr 
were accordingly directed toward his establish ment. 

The cook had exerted himself after the cnstom of the 
country and prepared a stew, in which there appeared to be 
pretty nearly e(]ual quantities of uhicken and red pep- 
|>or. The youths found their mouths barnt by the fiery 
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duurmcter of the savory dish, bat the elders of the party were lees tender 
of pahite and evidently relished the production. This was particularly 
the case with the professor, who said he had not in a long time tasted a 
stew that was so satisfying, as it reminded him of his younger days, in 
the tropics, when he acqnired a taste for curries and Chili cdorculos. 
Tortillas^ or little cakes, were furnished with the stew and intended to 
be eaten with it, and after this dish was disposed of the strangers were 
treated to frijcies. 

The frijole is a large bean (pronounced free-ho4ee\ and is an almost 
universal dish in Mexico and the countries to the south of it. The beans 
are stewed and eaten with tortillas, and in some r^ons they are almost 
the exclusive food of the poorer classes. During the war between Mexico 
and the United States in 184&-^47 our soldiers were frequently fed upon 
them, and as the name was not easy to pronounce they converted fri- 
joles into ^^ freeholders." 

The dinner was enlivened with conversation, in which the host gave 
the strangers much information about the country, and learned in re- 
turn what was going on in the United States. After dinner the party 
lounged awhile on the veranda, and then retired early to sleep, in order 
to make a good start in the morning. 

They were up at daylight, but not too soon to find a breakfast ready 
for them. While they were engaged in appeasing their appetites their 
baggage was transferred to the bungo which was to carry them to Rea- 
lejo. They said good-bye to their kind host, and were soon clear of the 
harbor and heading out to sea. Just before they started, a large sack 
Was dropped into the boat by order of Mr. Whitney. ** You can examine 
its contents at noon," said he ; and, with his parting benediction, they 
raised the anchor — ^a large stone — and sailed away. 

The Bay of Fonseca has three entrances, formed by two islands, and 
through any one of them the largest ships may easily pass. On the 
tight as they passed out to the ocean was the volcano of Conchagna, and 
on their left Cosegnina, which has already been described. They form 
magnificent landmarks to guide the sailor ; and the Doctor said he was 
reminded of Avatcha Bay, in Kamtchatka, where there are two enormous 
maantaina that serve a most excellent use in showing ships the way into 
port. 

Conchagna is occasionally in a state of eruption, but at the time our 
friends passed beneath its base it had enjoyed a long period of rest. 
Along its sides there are several vents and fissui*es, from which columns 
of smoke and steam constantly issue ; and there are springs where the 
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tenipcratarc of the water ie very near boiling-point. The water is of a 
light brown color, and thoBe who have visited the place compare the 
springs to enormous kettles or caldrons in active operation. The nativeB 
boil potatoes and other vegetables by placing them in a net or open-work 
basket, which tiiey lower with its contents into the water. There are 




many of these hot-springs in Nicaragua and other parts of Central Amei^ 
ica, and some of them are known to have remained unchanged for more 
than three hundred years. 

At the foot of Concliagua is the town of La Union, which belongs to 
the State of San Salvador, and is its principal seaport. It contains only 
a few hundred inhabitants, and its chief use is as the port of the city of 
San Miguel, about forty miles inland. There are some large warehonses 
near the shore, belonging to the government, but there does not appear 
to be much activity in the harbor. 

The boat turned to the southward as soon as it left the bay, and the 
north wind steadily carried it down the coast. On their left was the 
chain of mountains that tliey crossed during their banting excorsion, 
while on the right stretched the limitless Pacific, with its long and slowly 
undulating waves. The party was scattered about the boat wherever the 
most comfortable or rather the least uncomfortable spots conld be foond, 
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Kod after llie novelty of suiling in a native boat was over everybody 
wished for a, speedy arrival at Kealcjo. Francisco stationed himself at 
the bow of the boat, aTid sat there for liours, with his feet hanging over 
the water; Boston and tlie other native gnido were coiled up on the 
bottom of the craft, directly behind Fi-ancisfO, and improved the oppor- 
tunity for a comfortable sleep, Tliey were not moved by sentiment of 
any kind, and the scenery of the tropics had no special charms for them. 

The sails of the boat were attJtched to the masts by a cnrions compli- 
cation of ropes, which formed a subject of stndy for the elders of the par- 
ty. Over the stern was a roof of thatch that covered a space abont as 
high as a medinm dog-kennel and twice as broad, and in tliis spot the 
boys retreated for a while, to escape the sun. But tliey found it nearly 




as warm there as on the outside, and, as the breeze was restricted from 
circulating, the place soon became stifling, and they were glad to return 
to the open air. 

Xoon came, and with it the appetites of the travellers. An attack was 
made on the provisions that had been prepared for the journey, and the 
Back presented by Mr. Whitney was opened. 

It was found' to contain oysters from the Bay of Fonsoca. The Doc- 
tor had suspected as much all along, as he knew these oysters had a high 
repntation. They were not larger than "Blue Points," and quite firm 
16 
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and salt — peiliape a little too much so for the New York palate — but their 
other good qualitieB caused this to be overlooked. The Doctor said that 
at all other poiuts on the coast the oysters wore large and soft, and pos- 
sessed very little flavor. He did not know why the oysters of Fonseoi 




Bay were so much better than their rivals, but was well content with hav- 
ing proved the fact. 

"I wish we could have investigated the oysters of the bay," eaid the 
professor, " and learned how they j;;row," 

Francisco had been calle<l from hie perch at the bow to assist in open- 
ing the bivalves. He said the oysters of Fonseca Bay were taken from 
shallow banks near the shore, and there were several places where they 
were obtained. He thought the best of them were from the neighbor- 
hood of 1^1 Union, but could not say positively. Tliere were oystera 
growing on trees in a good many places, but they were not of the best 
quality. 

The boys were inclined to smile at this statement, as the oyster is not 
generally reganicd as a tree fruit. The professor ex]ilained that in many 
tropical conntrifs the oyt^ter spawn attaclics ituelf to the roots of the tnan- 
grovo and utlier trees that grow near the water, and also to overhanging 
limbs. When tlie tide i.* in they are covered, but when it goes out they 
are left hanging in tlie air. They get their food from the water at each 
tide, and there they hang and grow till tliey are in each other's way and 
some are forced off. Frequently you will tind a root or timb completely 
covered with these oysters, and by running a boat along at low tide yoa 
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can gather as many as yon wish. They are uot equal to those that grow 
altogether in the water, and rarely attain a respectable size. A man with 
a fair appetite can dispose of a hundred of them at a sitting, and not feel 
that he has overeaten himself. 

There was very little wind in the afternoon, and the boat just drifted 
along. Sunset found them still a long distance from port, and Francisco 
said they would certainly spend the whole night on the water. So they 
disposed themselves to sleep as best they could, some in the shelter which 
was called by courtesy a cabin, and the rest beneath the protection of the 
open sky. All slept well, as there were no mosquitoes to disturb them, and 
the air of the ocean was far purer than any they had breathed since they 
started from Rcalejo. 

In the morning they were oflE the harbor, and by eight o'clock. the 
boat was at the beach, and our friends were once more at the door of Mr. 
Bridgman's establishment. The Albatross was not in port, but they 
learned that she had gone down the coast to examine the harbor of San 
Juan del Sur and the Bay of Salinas, and was expected to return in the 
course of the day. 

In the afternoon her top-masts were visible off the harbor, and pres- 
ently her hull showed itself as she steamed in at the entrance and came 
to anchor. Hardly was she at rest before our friends were on board 
and giving an account of their expedition. The Doctor was in Captain 
Selden's cabin, the professor and the lieutenant were among the senior 
officei*s, the boys with the juniors ; and as for John and Henry, they were 
the centre of a group of their messmates, who were anxious to hear of the 
wonderful adventures of the young Nimrods. 

Some of the ofBcers were a little sceptical when they had listened to 
the narratives; they remarked that it was very fortunate for the hunters 
that the wild animals of Central America were holding a coiivention in 
Nicaragua at that time, and affording the strangers more sport than had 
ever been heard of in the same region at once. The professor retorted that 
they might think what they pleased ; if they had any doubts on the sub- 
ject they could do as he did before starting, and read up the description 
of Nicaragua, by the Hon. E. G. Squier, and " The Adventures of a Young 
Naturalist," by Lucien Biart. They would find enough in those books to 
convince them that the party ought to have found the game there, at any 
rate. 

The work oit\\Q Albatross was nearly finished, and the captain said she 
would proceed on her voyage in two or three days. Nothing would be 
done on the following day, as he intended to give a part of the crew lib- 
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eTty on shore, as they had been pretty u-ell employed of late and deserved 
BOine recreation. 

The stories of the recent hunters lasted till late in the evening. All 
6])ent the night on boai'd, and did not return to shore til! after breakfast. 
When they reached the landing they fonnd the Liberty crew ahead of 
them, and an interesting and amusing spectacle was presented. 

It is a trait of the sailor, when he gets on shore, to hire a saddle-horse, 
if one is attainable. Half a dozen of the men of the Albati-oita had hired 
as many horses, and were having lots of fun on the beach. The animals 




were half wild, ;inil rather restive under the saddle, and it did not take 
them lun;; to tind out that the sailors were not very ekilfnl in eqnine 
niaun^ltcnient. 

^onie of the horses manured to throw their ridem over tlieir heads 
about as fast as they could mount to the saddles, and others refused to go 
in any direction except backward, or to roll on the ground. It was a 
wonder that nobody was hurt in the general kicking and tumbling that 
prevailed, but sailors are proverbially supple fellows, and will stand more 
hard blows than the majority of other men. 
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The Doctor told an amusing story of a sailor who had been a good 
deal troubled as to the best mode of stopping a horse when once under 
way. He thought a horse was like a ship, and an anchor would be the 
correct thing; so he secured the anchor of a small boat, and about forty 
feet of line, which he attached to the neck of his four-footed craft. With 
his anchor at the pommel of the saddle he mounted and started off. 

The horse had not gone a hundred yards before he took fright at the 
apparatus dangling about his neck, and started on a run. Jack tried to 
rein him in, but to no purpose, and then proceeded to bring his nautical 
tactics into play. 

" Stand by to let go the anchor !" he shouted ; and a moment after gave 
the order, " Let her go !" Down went the anchor to tlie ground, out ran 
the line, and in less time than it takes to tell the story there was a sudden 
stop. 

Jack was pitched half a dozen yards or so along the road ; the horse 
was on his back, with his heels in the air; the saddle lay half-way be- 
tween steed and rider; while the anchor was safely hooked in the earth, 
and seemed to be the only part of the concern that was not damaged. 
The sailor hobbled to the beach as best he could, and said afterward that 
he did not think he was intended to ride in a circus. 

The rest of the time till the departure of the Alhafross was spent by 
our friends in writing letters, packing the trophies of the hunt, and per- 
forming other work growing out of their visit to Nicaragua. There was 
nothing new to be seen around llealejo, and consequently nothing to 
divert attention from their occupations. 

One bright morning the anchor of the Albatross was lifted, and the 
stately ship steamed out of the harbor and away upon the waters of the 
Pacific. Her prow was turned toward the south-west, but there was no 
intimation as to her destination. For reasons of his own the captain did 
not tell his passengers whither he was bound, ai»d they were too well- 
bred to ask any questions. Soundings were taken occasionally, when the 
weather permitted, and the scientific operations already described were 
repeated almost daily. 

On and on they sailed. Day succeeded day, and night succeeded 
night; and one day was so much like another, that only by the almanac 
and by careful computation could the boys lix the dates correctly. The 
heat increased as they passed the equator, and the sides of the great ship 
seemed like the walls of a furnace. The North Star sunk below the hori- 
zon, and the beautiful constellation of the Southern Cross blazed in the 
sky. Higher and higlier it rose at cacli setting of the sun, and seemed 
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to beckon the travellers onward to unknown seas. The Tropic of Capri- 
corn was passed, and the Alhairoaa was once more in the temperate zone. 
Her sails were spread to catch the force of the trade-winds, and onward 
she was dashing, when — 

"Land, ho!" from tlic mast-head. 

" Land, ho, there !" from the deck. " Where away %" 

"Two points on tlie weather-bow, sir." 

" Where arc we ?" said the Doctor to the professor, who happened to 
be near him when land wag aiiiionnced. 

" Latitude 25 degrees 3 minutes south ; longitude 130 d^reea 8 min- 
utes west," was the replj 
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Chapter XV. 







A VISIT TO PITCAIRN'S ISLAND.— THE MUTINEERS OF THE ** BOUNTY." 

AN island like a large rock rose from the ocean and stood out in bold 
relief against the sky. As they came nearer the dark outline 
changed to green, showing that the spot was not without verdure \ and a 
line of surf told where the ocean was breaking against the rocky shores. 

Kidges and valleys were revealed to 
view, and at one place a little nook 
like a bay seemed to offer a welcome 
to the ship after its long voyage over 
the ocean. 

"That is Pitcairn's Island," said 
Lieutenant Johnson, who came up to 
the Doctor and the youths while they 
were studying the scene. 

"Associated with the history of the 
mutineers of the Bounty f^ replied the 
Doctor, with a half-interrogative inflec- 
tion at the end of the sentence. 
"Yes," responded the lieutenant, "and we'll see some of the descend- 
ants of the mutineers." 

"Tve read about the Bounty and her history," said George; "but I 
didnH know exactly where the island was." 

"Here it is before us," was the reply; "and in a couple of hours you 
will be walking over it." 

It took a full hour and more, after tlie above conversation, for the 
«hip to find a stopping-place. The time was utilized by the Doctor, who 
briefly recounted to the boys the story of the Mutiny of the Bounty. 

"She was an English ship," said he, "of 215 tons burden, and w^as 
sent to the Pacific Ocean to transport bread-fruit-trees to the British pos- 
sesfiions tn the West India Islands. She sailed from England in Decem- 
ber, 1787, with forty-five persons on board. She was commanded by 
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Lieutenant Bligh, of the British Navy; and lier first oflicer was Flttcht-r 
Christian, a man about twenty-tive yeai-s of age, of good family and well 
educated. The other persons of great- 
est prominence on board were Edward 
Young, Peter Ileywood, iiTid George 
Stewart, intdshipnien ; Janiei^ Morrison, 
boatswain's mate; and Alexander Smith, 
uble seaman. 

"James Morrison appears to liave 
been a man of good cdncation. as he 
kept a journal that narrated the inci- 
dents of the voyage. According to iiis 
account, whicli ia corroborated bv otlier 
Hutliorities and by tlie event tiiat we 
are now considering, the commander, 
Lieutenant JJligh, was a man of over- 
bearing disposition, bwt a. good sailor. 
Hardly a day passed without some dis- 
play of meanness and tyranny toward 
tbe oftieers and men, and sonit; of his 
acts bordered closely upon doKnright 
tlieft. The crew was badly fed: pro- 
visions that they bought with their own 
money he took away from them, and 
threatened to Hog the first man that 
made any complaint; and he several 
times accused the officers of stealing 
from htm. One day a sliecp died of 
disease or starvation, and Bligh ordered 
it to be seived up for the men. remark- 
ing as he did so that it would make *a 
delicious meal,' The men threw it uver- 
boanl, and made their dinner that daj 
of drie<l shark's flesh. 

"The liimnty reached Taliiti, in the 
Society Islands, took on board the young 
bread- fruit- trees, and starte<l fur the 
West Indies. On the ^Tth of April, 
1789, Bligh missed some cucoa-unts. and accused Mr. Christian of steal- 
ing tlicm. When the latter denied taking them Bligh swore at him. 
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called bim a tliief, and threatened to flog liiin and make him jump over- 
board. Chrietian said notbiug, but went to liis cabin. Bligh sent an in- 
ritation for him to come to dinner, but Cliristian declined on the ground 
that he did not feel weil. He had formed a plan for leaving the ship 
on a raft which he had constructed, and communicated his intention to 
Bome of his shipmatee. It was hie determination to go awav that very 
night. 

" He went on deck before daylight, and found the officers of the watch 
uleep, when it suddenly occurred to him to take possession of the ship. 
Hastily going below, he communicated hie thought to seven of the sailors 
who had been flogged by Bligh's orders. They agreed to join him, and 
Id a few minutes the plot was formed and executed. Bligh was brought 
on deck, with his arms tied behind him; the ship's launch was got out 
and supplied witli pi-ovisions and water, and Uligh, with eighteen others. 



.j^i^L^ 




was ordered into it. The ship's surjrcfii Iiud ilit'd a sliort lime hcfurt', so 
tliat there were forty-fonr persons in all im huard the lioniit;/ i>n tin.' day 
of the mutiny. Of the tweTity-tive who remained, iwdvc were jn-tually 
concerned in the revolt, four were kept by nctnal fcirt-i-, and the remainder 
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decided to stay wttli the sliip, because t)iev tiionght the huat woald be lost 
at sea. or fier occupants killed by the iiativeB, if they landed on any of the 
Pacific islAiids. 




" The boat wae only twenty-three feet long, and so heavily loaded that 
her gniiwales were less than a foot above water. There were no aroiB on 
board, and the only instrnments of navigation were a sextant and some 
iisntical tables. A few tisb-lities were thrown in jnst as she left the ship's 
side, nnd with these Lieutenant Btigh made a log-line with wliich to keep 
tbeir dead -reckoning. When the log was thrown he timed it by the 
beats of his pnlse, and in several other ways proved what an excellent 
seaman he was, which leads ns to regret all the more bis traits of mean- 
ness and cnicUy, 

'* Blijrli and his com)>anions suffered great hardships, but succeeded in 
reaching the Dutch setllemcnt of Timor, nearly fonr thousand miles from 
the scene of the mutiny. Thence they went to England and told the 
story of their adventures, A ship, the Panihra, was sent out to Tahiti 
to capture and bring home the mutineers. It succeeded in finding sev- 
eral of them, but it was ascertained that the Bounty, after returning there 
and landing all who wished to stay, had sailed away to the southward. 
The Ptiinhn'a. with the prisoners on boai-d, was wrecked on a reef in 
Endeavor Straits, near the northern coast of Australia, and the craw suf- 
fered severe privations while camped on a sandy islet near the scone of 
the wreck. 
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" Jainee MorriBon was one of tlie prisoners, and a couple of sketches 
made by him of the wreck of the Pandora, and the camp on tiie islet, 
hare been preserved. His joiirnul shows tlmt the captain was as great a 
brute as Bligh, as he kept tlie prisoners, lieavily ironed, in a box on the 
deck, and treated them wit)i tlie gi-eatest severity, when the ship was at 
«ea aod they had no chance of escape. Those wlio were foroed into the 
mutiny were treated j'list like the rest, 
and altogether they passed fifteen months 
in irons between their capture and tlicir 
arriral in England. 

"A court - martial was convened for 
their trial. The court acquitted tliroe of 
the number and convicted seven ; but it 
Tecommended two of those convicted — 
Peter Heywood and James Morrison — to 
mercy, as they had had no active concern 
in the mutiny. The case was t-arefiilly re- 
viewed, and Ileywood and Jlorrison were 
unconditionally pardoned and appointed to 

places in the navy. Morrison was made gunner of the ship Shnheini, 
which was soon after lost, with all on board. Heywood rose rapidly in 
rank till 'he became post-captnin, and then retired into private life, hav- 
ing married a widow with an ample fortune. 

"Xothing could be learned of the fate 
of Christian and liis comrades, nine in all, 
who sailed away from Tahiti in the Bounty, 
carrying with them six men of the islands 
and twelve women. It was believed they 
had been lost at sea, and after nearly twen- 
ty yeare they had faded from recollection, 
and were gradually being quite forgotten. 
"In the year 18u8 an American wliale- 
ship, the Tojtas, Captain Folger, happened 
to be crnising in the Pacific, and came 
near a rocky island, where the snrf ap- 
peared to be breaking so violently that it 
would be impossible to land, A native cunoe came off, paddled by two 
men, and as it swept along-side one of the men, a strong young fellow 
of eighteen, astonished Captain Folger by calling out, in good English, 
'Throw me a rojie!' 
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"The rope was thrown, and he climbed on deck. The first qnestion 
aekeii of him was, ' Where did you leani Englieli V 

"'I learned it from John Adams,' wad the reply. 'I &m Thut-sday 







tAM, ELLEN qmxTAI 



October Christian, son of Fletcher Christian, one of the mutineers of 
the Bounty.^ 

"Captain Folger went on sliore. and the first man he met was Alex- 
ander Smith, one of the mtitineere, and the only survivor. He bad 
changed iiis name to John Adaiii«, and was tlie head of a community of 
thirty-five persons, the fumilici) of tlie mutineers and the natives that 
accompanied them from Taliiti. 

"After a short visit Captain Folder returned to his ship and sailed 
away. lie made note of the eircnnistancc in his log-book, and when he 
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reacted Boston an account of it was sent to the Britisli Ooverninent. No 
iifitice was taken of it, and the island was not again visited till 1814, when 
two Uriti^h war-ships touched tiiere by accident. Tiicir captains knew 
nothing of the discoverj- of Captain Foigcr, and tlie island was not down 
in tlii'ir cliarts. They were naturally nuicii enr|>rtscd at what they found, 
and .John Adams was greatly alarmed, as he feared he would be taken to 
Engiiitid and punished for his share in the mutiny. The captains assured 
him lie should not be harmed, and then he told tlie story of tlic advcn* 
turi-> of the mutineers after leaving Tahiti. 

- It seems that Christi,i[i knew of thirt island, which was discovered by 
Captain Carteret in 17G7, and named after one of liis officers.* On leav- 
ing Tahiti he determined to go tlicre and make a home, as tlio spot was 
60 little known that the British (iovenunent would not be likulv to find 



bt-...^ 




Iiim tliere. since the s 
islands near it. The 
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longitade given by Carteret was three degrees out of the way; and for 
two months the Bounty crniBed in search of it. On arriving there the 
Bounty was run on shore and dismantled ; even the pUnls from her sidea 
were removed, with every other article that conld be carried to land, and 
the hull was tlien set on fire and destroyed. The island was about two 




miles long by one in width, but only a small portion of its surface coald 
be cultivated. The tillable land was divided among the white men, 
while the Tahitans were reduced to the condition of slaves. 

"Christian was constantly fearful of being pursaed to his lonely re- 
treat. He found a cave on the mountain-side, and used to spend much 
of his time there, where he watched for the appearance of a sail, and 
read his Bible and Prayer-book. He kept a stock of proTisiona constant- 
ly in the cive, and was determined to £ght to the last in case the Eoglish 
came upon him. 

"Everything went on well for two or three years; then something 
happened to make the Tahitan men very angry, and they formed a plot 
to kill the whites. The plot was revealed by the wives of the white 
men. Two of the natives were killed, and the others pardoned. Two of 
the whites— Quintal and M'Koy — had succeeded in distilling spirits from 
some of the roots growing ou the island. They were so constantly onder 
its influence that they were very abusive not only to the natives but to 
their comrades. Out of this grew a series of plots and coanterplots, which 
resulted in the death of Christian and six other white men, and all the 
Tahitan men, by the end of the seventh year from their arrival at tiw 



A REMABKABLE BEFOEUATiON. S5o 

iabnd. Aduns and Edward Toncg were the only ODes who remaiDed of 
the mntineera. 

" As 800D as Yoong and Adams were left alone the; became deeply 
religions, and instmcted all the rest of the inhabitants of the island ia 
the principles of Christianity. Adams coutd hardlv read, and was not 
able to write at the time of the mntinv, but he was educated by Tonng ; 
so that he was a good iaetractor of the people aronnd him. Young died 




of asthma in ISOO. As the children grew np they were married by John 
Adams according to the form in the Prayer-book: and, as a ring was 
neceeeary in this service, he nmde one. wliicli was used on all OL'casions. 
Adams was thoroDghly repentant, and devoted his whole time to tlic edu- 
cation and moral training of the young people on the Uland. He taught 
them the strictest morality and piety, made them induetrions and tern- 
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perate in every wsj; and when the island was visited by the two British 
captains I have mentioned the community was in every respeet a model 
one. Tliey never thought of sitting down to table without saying grace, 
both before and after meals, and they repeated the Lord's Prayer and 
the Creed morning and evening. They had been thoroughly instrncted 
in patriiitUiu as well as in religion, and were as stannch adherents of Eng- 
land !is i-..iLld he found in any part of the British isles. 

"AihiniA died in IS^O, surrounded by the flock he had trained and 
edncjited. A young Englishman, named John Buffett, had come there a 
few years before and offered to act as schoolmaster, which he did to the 
satisfaction of everybody; and a man from a whale-ship was also settled 
on the- i>hinil. Another Englishman, named George Henry Nobbs, arrived 
a year bt-foi-e the death of Adams. lie had been well educated, and had 
studied mi-dicine; and his manner pleased Adams so much that before he 
died he .ippdinted Xobbs to be school-master and surgeon. Xobbs an- 
nonni'cd his determination to end his life among the I'itcairn Islanders. 
Ho married the granddaughter of Fletcher Christian, and lived hannoni- 
OHi^Iy with t!ie people till IS-'iii. when he was overthrown by an impostor. 

"This im|>ostor was a man named IliU, who arrived at the island in 
the year mentioned, and said he had been sent by the British Govern- 
ment to take charge of the commu- 
nity. The natives had been anx- 
ious to be considered a part of the 
liritish empire, and Hiey readily l>o- 
lieved the story of this nnkuown 
adventurer. For six years he re- 
mained in authority, and commit- 
ted a great many cruelties. His 
first effort was to drive away the 
three Englishmen. He had Ituffett 
flogged nearly to death ; and when 
Xobbs was sick he forbade any one 
visiting him or giving him incdi- 
_^^ ^^^^^^^^^ cines. The Englishmen and their 

^/W^^|^^|^HH|^H^^k families were driven away; and 
t y^^^^^^^^^-^^^^ the unhappy islanders finally pe- 
hi ih ..1 nil. i-nM.. titioned the British Government 

to remove Hill, which was done. 
•■ When the rascal h.ad hern taken away the exiles returned, and Mr. 
Jfobb.- roMiuicd his authority Iiy the request of the islanders. For more 
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than forty years lie continued to labor for the good of the people. He 
visited England in 1852, was ordained regularly as a clergyman of the 
English Church, and was presented to the Queen, who gave him portraits 
of herself and the royal family. He returned tlie following year to the 
island, and was cordially welcomed by his people." 

While the Doctor was giving this account of Pitcairn Island and its 
people to his young companions, the AWatrosa was steadily nearing the 
romantic rock. Every moment the trees and gardens became more and 
more distinct, and the rough outlines of the peaks rose higher toward the 
sky. A little nook in the rocks was revealed as they moved toward it, 
and soon a boat, and then another and another, pushed off from the shore. 

*' That is Bounty Bay," said the lieutenant, " the only harbor on the 
island, and a poor one at that. It is quite useless for ships, or, in fact, for 
anything larger than a ship's launch. We must stand on and off in front 
of the island while the boats make for the shore." 

The boats belonging to the islanders were what are known as whale- 
boats, and just the thing for entering Bounty Bay. There was not much 
sea on, and the men who mounted to the deck of tlie Albatross said the 
landing could be made with ease. Captain Selden, with one of his officers 
and a midshipman, went in one of the boats, two of the scientific staff in 
another, while Doctor Fowler and the youths engaged a third. The boat 
with our friends had a crew of four men at the oars, and was in charge 
of a descendant of the mutineer Edward Young. He was a strong, ath- 
letic man of about twenty-five years, and spoke English as grammatically 
as though he had passed his boyhood at school. As they rowed toward 
the shore he pointed out the spot where the Bounty was sunk after the 
fire had performed its work. He said that some of the timbers were 
raised in 1840, and found to be perfectly preserved, after being under 
water for half a centurv. 

As they neared the shore they were sainted by the report of a cannon, 
and on looking up saw that the whole population was out to welcome 
them. The boat was steered in close to the rocks, and then at a signal 
from some one on shore who was watching the surf it went in on the 
crest of a billow, and, by making a sharp turn, was safe inside the little 
harbor. Their pilot said it required very careful management to get a 
boat in, as the turn was very sharp, but they rarely had an accident. The 
privilege of pilotage is enjoyed by turns among the members of the dif- 
ferent families on the island, and the same is the case with the entertain- 
ment of the captains and officers. When the party is large, as in the pres- 
•ent instance, the visitors are divided among the families — not to reduce 
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the burden of tlieir entertainment, which is considered a great privilege 
but in order to learn ae much from them as poaeible during their itajy 
which is generally not long. 

The visitors were heartily welcomed by the islanders, and in a few 
moments their pilot announced to the Doctor and his young companiona 
that 1 e wo Id 1 ave tl e pleasu e of tl e r co pa y at d n er. Meantime 
he would si o\v tl en aro d tl e sis d and let them see 1 ow the descend- 
ants of tl e nnt nee -s of tl e Bou tj ve el v g 




The path was steep, and, ns the day was warm, our friends found the 
effort of climbing was by no means light. They were assisted by several 
members of the family of their Iiost, and the boys soon asuertained that 
the islanders are strong of limb and snro of foot. They think nothing of 
carrying a weight oE a hundred pounds from the landing to their village, 
which is on the north side of tlie island, and requires a walk of tea or 
twelve minutes for an active pedestrian. 

The village contained some twelve or fifteen houses, one for each fam- 
ily, in addition to a building wliicii served as the school-house daring 
the week, and as a church on Sunday and Wednesday. The school'houae 
was well supplied with books, slates, pens, ink, and paper, the most of 
these articles having been presented by friends in England and in San 
Francisco. At one end of the room was an American organ, which was 
brought by Captain Scribncr, of the ship Si. John, and liad proved a great 
delight to the islanders. They had been instructed in music by several 
visitors, and by Mr. Nobbs, the latter having composed a national anthem 
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for the deBCendftnts of the niuti- 
neere. George obtained a copy of 
this sDthem, and we are permitted 
to give the first stanza: 

'"Mi J ihe mighty Soathen) ocean 

Stands an isolHled rock, 
Bhnclieil by ih« «urr» comnioiion, 

Kiren bv Ihe lightning'* sliock. 
Hark thiiKe itrains to IleHren ascending. 

From llioiie slopes of vi 



Oh) 



young their voices blending; 
'God preserve Britannia's (jueen;'" 




The houses of the inliabitaots 
verc of wood, and neatly and snb- 
Btantially buih. The village ^vas 
on a level platform, two ur tlircc 
hundred feet above the ocean ; the 
cli& rise high above it, th(;ir ex- 
treme elevation being more than 
a thousand feet, nnd the paths 

among them are so steep that it is not easy for an inexperienced person to 
climb them, A few sti-canis run down from the mountains, but they are 
liable to give out in the dry season, and tlic inhabitants make sure of a 
supply of water by collecting it in tanks, Tbeir fields and gardens are 
scattered wherever there is any arable soil. Our friends were shown 
throagh some of them, and were much impressed with the care that was 
exercised in the cultivation of the ground and the erection of fences to 
keep oat the goats and other animals. Tlie mutineers earned sonic goats 
and pigs from Tahiti, and these were the only animals seen by the younger 
people till 1825, when some cattle were taken tliere by an Englisii ship. 
"When they first saw these animals they were greatly terrified, and feared 
they would be devoured by the terrible beasts ; but they gathered courage 
when told that cattle lived only on grass, and never ate human beings 
nnder any circumstances. The first dog taken there was an object of great 
JDtereet, as most of the inhabitants had read about dogs and wondered 
what they were like. 

A coDple of hours were spent in a walk through the island, and then 
the party returned to the house of their host. Dinner was ready, and 
ifter the divine blessing had been asked they sat down to the table, which 
was dressed with a clean white cloth, and well supplied with knives, forks, 
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plates, tumblers, and other requisitee for a dinner. In tlie early years of 
the settlement of the island there was a great scarcity of these things, as 
the table-ware of the Jiounty gradually disappeared, and there was nothing 
to take its place. 

Tlie dinner was simple, and consisted of baked chicken, yams, potatoes, 
and a pudding made from arrow-root, together with the product of the 
bread-fruit-tree. Their host explained that they did their cooking in 
stoves and ovens ; but for uiany years after the coming of the mntineers 
their moat was baked between hot stones, after the cnstora of T^iti. 
They roasted pigs in holes in the ground, in the manner already described, 
but for smalt articles they preferred 
the stoves which had been bronght 
from San Francisco. They drank 
nothing stronger than water, which 
they sometimes sweetened wUb jnice 
of the sugar-cane, or made into an 
infusion with some of the roots 
growing on the island. Of tste 
years a few of the islanders had ac- 
quired a taste for tea and coffee, and 
their host thought that the use of 
these things might become general 
after a time. No spirits of any kind, 
and no malt liquors, were known on 
the island. After the anfortnnate 
■ W^ experiment of Quintal and WKoy 
of making spirits from roots, all at- 
tempts at distillation had been pro- 
hibited, and the dying injunction 
of old Adams never to toach intox- 
icating liquors was strictly regarded. 
One of the boys asked if any of the inhabitants had erer gone away 
from the island to live elsewhere. 

" Oh yes," was the reply. " As far back as 1830 it was felt that the 
island was too small for the people living on it, and they decided to emi- 
grate. There were then eighty-seven persons living here, and the season 
was so bad and dry that there was danger of a famine. There was a 
scarcity of water; and fearing bad seasons might recur, the people uked 
to be removed to Tahiti. The Queen of Tahiti offered to reoeive them, 
and after much discussion the whole colony emigrated in March, 1881. 
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"We did not like our new home hs welt as we had expected. It was 
five degrees farther south than Piteairn, and we did not have onr bread- 
frnit and couoa-nnt trees, which we misecd very much; and then the cH- 
mste was so mueli colder that we were obliged to have fires sometimes 
in the lionses, which we had never needed in onr birthplace. The spot 
selected for onr village was bleak and exposed to the worst winds, and 
many of the people suffered in health in consequence. 

"In 1858 two families determined to return to Piteairn; they num- 
bered sixteen persons, and all except tlie two married couples were under 
fifteen years of age. They found the houses in a Itabitable condition, 
but tiie live-stock had overrun the island and destroyed the fields and 
gardens. As there were only two men to repair the fences it was decided 
to kill the cattle, and they were slaughtered. There were all the fish 
and fowls that were desired, and an abundance of fruit, bo that we had 
plenty to cat. In 1863 another party of twenty-seven came, and as soon 
M they arrived they were cared for in tlie families already here till their 
bouses conld be repaired. Their parting with friends and relatives on 
leaving Norfolk Island was a sad one, as they could hardly expect to 
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were 194 in all. It became more evident thAD ever that the island could 
not support lis, and for years we discussed the qnestiou of removaL 
Every inch of tillable land was under cultivation, and tliere were bo maoy 
moiithii to feed tlmt we had very Httlo to sell to the whale-ehipe, and could 
make iiu 1*0(11111 fur the gifts that came to ue from England and America. 
"Uur friunds in England came to onr assistance, and eecured a Gov- 
erninciit bliip to remove us to ^Norfolk Island, which was set aside fur our 
use. It tiiid formerly been a convict settlement, and the buildings occu- 
pied by the ofliccrs and pristiners wt-re still standing. IJesidcs, a good deal 
of tlie land had been cleared and was ready for occupation ; and as the 




island was in nearly tbe same latitude as Pitcairn it was thought the cli- 
iiiate would suit ufl exactly. 

" It wan a eud thing fur us Cu think of leaving our beloved island and 
the gnivi's of our ancestors, and we had niiiny a long discussioD before we 
could maki- np onr minds to go, We woi"e so much attached to each other 
that we (U'tcnnlncd to go all together and not be separated from dear 
friends. It was represented that Norfolk Island was four times as laq^ 
as Pitcairn. and capable of supporting our colony for a long time to coiue. 
On the lir:4t of May, l^^O. we held our last service in ourhttle charch,and 
an infant was baptized by the name of Priscilla Pitcairn Quintal. Two 
days laiir we went mi l>oard the ship prepared for us, and, with many a 
tear at leaving our old home, we p:iiled away. 

•■In live wuek.< we reached Xoi-folk Island, and were safely landed. 
Everything was strange and curious, and it was eoine time before we 
could get over wondering at the new things we saw. 
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** We did not like onr new home se well ns we had expected. It wu 
fire degrees farther south than Piteaim, and we did not have oar bread- 
fruit and cocoa-nnt trees, which we miseed very ranch ; and then the cli- 
mate was BO mnch colder that we were obliged to have fires sometimes 
in the houses, which we had never needed in our birthplace. The spot 
selected for onr village was bleak and exposed to the worst winds, and 
many of t)ie people snffered in health in consequence. 

"In 1S5S two families determined to return to Pitcaim; they nnm- 
bered sixteen persons, and all except the two married coaples were under 
fifteen years of age. They fonnd the liouses in a liabitable condition, 
bat the live-stock had overran the island and destroyed t)ie fields and 
gardens. As there were only two men to repair the fences it was decided 
to kill the cattle, and they were slauglilored. There were all the fish 
and fuwU tliat were desired, and an abundance of frnit, gu that wc liad 
plenty to eat. In 1S63 another party of twenty-seven c.inie, and as soon 
as they arrived they were cared fur in the families already here till their 
bouses could \te repaired. Their parthig with friends and relatives on 
leaving Norfolk Island was a sad one, as they could hardly cx|>cct to 
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meet again in this world. Services were lield in tlie diupcli, and t!ie 
congregation united in a liymn which was written by Mr. Nobis for the 




first parting, five years before. For this 
stanza, of wliidi we all keep ii copy. lie 



he wrote an additional 



Itreil 



Tlic 



> (wri. 



nigh 



I'ervudes uilli grief ei 
Here now, beneaih thi« sjhtbI roof, 

Freali Uiotinga we iiniilnre, 
Braiealli uur luiira, the ferTCOI pruof, 

We'll luve vou u l«foro.' 



"Mr. Xubbs, our beloved pastor, remained on Norfolk Island with his 
family. One of his daughters bad married, and we have since he^rd of 
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the marruge of the other. He was growing old, and advised ns to 
cliooee « new pastor for Pitcairn, which we did. Simon Young is onr 
pastor now, and we hold our Bervices on Mondays and Weduesdaye, just 
as we always did. 

" We have only two liulidave that wc celebrate : one is Christmas^Jay, 
and the other ttie birthday of the Queen. We are visited by 6liii>s several 
times a year, and they bring us books, papers, and other things, su tluit we 
have all the reading-matter we cuuld wiuii. AVe Iiave letters from onr 
frienda on Norfolk Island occasionally, and some of them have been here 
to visit DS. There are now fourteen fainilicB, including a total of ninety- 
five persons, old and young; and there have been only twelve deaths on 
the island iu fifteen years. 

"You have seen what our island produces. We liave the bread-fruit 
in abundance, and also the cocoa-nut, and we have potatoes aud yania 
— the Utter of several varieties. We have 
oranges, citrons, lenions, and half a dozen 
kinds of bananas, besides water- niolorts, 
cliirimoyas, goavas, arrow -root, sweet -|K>ta- 
toee, and roee-apples. Our fowls supply us 
with eggs, and we have all the cliickens 
wu wish to eat. Our pigs grow f;it very 
quickly, except when the crops run so short 
that we cannot feed them well. Wc are 
happy aud contented, and not one of us has 
a wish to go away." 

A gun was heard from the ship, as the 
signal for those on shore to come off. They 
*rere soon at the landing and pulling out to 
the Aliatron ; and on their way their host 
aud pilot gave them the latest news from 
the colonists on Norfolk Island. giava. 

•■They write that they are doing fairly 
well," said he, "bnt would gladly return to Pitcairn, if the place was 
large enough to hold them. They number over three hundred at pres- 
ent, and the births every year are about three times as many as the 
deaths. They have farms which they cultivate, aud they engage in the 
wlialing business, taking in some years more than three hundred barrels 
of oil. They have periods of great distress when the whaling season 
it bad. as they cannot produce much that will sell in the nearest mar- 
kets, and they are visited by very few ships. Only one of the sons of 
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the mutineers wae living at last acconnts; lie was over niiietj years old, 
bnt ID good health, and hoped to reKch a hundred." 

On reaching the ship George and Harry whispered to the Doctor, and 
the latter nodded aesent. The joiiths went hastily to their cabins, and 
soon returned with their arms tilled with books, and severat copies of 
Harper's Magazine and Young Peoph — the latter for the special nee 




of the children they had seen aronnd the liooso of tlieir pilot. Other 
things which we will not etinincrate accompanied the reading-matter, and 
altogether there was a goodly Array of presents calcniated to be of great 
nse to the lonely islanders. The most earnest thanks were expressed by 
their recipient, and as he said good-hj-e and went over the side of the 
ship there were tears in his manly eyes. 

Five minntcB later the Alhatroaa was steaming away from the island, 
and before niglit the home of the descendants of Fletcher Christian and 
his comrades was lost in the distance. 

NoTt^ — For ihe principnl facta Jelailed in tliig chnptcr the author ii indebted to "Th« Hotj- 
neers <if rlie B.Mtmy." by Lnily itekher: ,m.l li, nn necnum. rece.illy piibllihed in Seriht^t 
Manil.lii. I>i' Itouilind A. Young, u ilesveiidHut of the mutineer of that naaie, and nridant on 
Pilcniin Isliind, 



I'EOM PITCAIRN TO SAMOA. 



ClIAFTER XVT. 
A VISIT TO THK SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

THE general coarse of tlie Albatross from Pitcairn was to the west, 
among the Saiuoan and Feejce Islands, ae well as to otiicr jrrunjis 
with which the South Sea is dotted. If the reader will look at a map of 
the Southern Pacific he will see that tliere are niany grunps of islands and 
single iBleta; they compose that divit^iori of the world's enrfacre known 
u OcesnicH, and a mere enumeration of the spots of earth embraced in it 
wonld make a tedious list. 

The instructions of Captain Selden were to visit the Samoan Islands, 
where there had been a proposal to form an American colony and estab- 
lish a coaling station for steamera plying between San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia. The King of Samoa had sent an application for an American pro- 
tectorate, which was fnvoralily regarded hy the antliorities at Washington ; 




but before complying with his request they desired to Jiiiow more of his 
conntry and people. 

While the ship was on her way to Samoa the boys occupied their 
time in learning something about the region they were to visit. 

They fonnd that the group was composed of nine iidiaUited islands. 
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about four hundred miles north-east of the Feejees, together with several 
small islets on which nobody lived. They were also called the Naviga- 
tors' Islands, having been so named by a French explorer, in 1768, on 
ai-connt of the skill of the iiativcg in managing their canoes. The islands 
are of volcanic origin, and consoqutsntly mountainous. Seveml of theuk 
are surrounded by reefs of coral. In some cases the water inside these 
reefs is deep enough to afford anchorage for the largest shipii, and in 
others it is too shallow' for anything but the smallest boats. In the 
interior of the hirgci;t island, Savaii, there is a mountain chain with peaka 




5000 feet hi^h, that slope so sharply to the sea as to leave only a few 
miles of tillable land on cither side. 

They were disappointed in the number of inhabitantB that the islands 
contained. They had a general idea that there was a dense population of 
hundi-eds of thousands, hut tho books they consulted told them there were 
less than 40,0()o people on alt the islands of the group, the most iiiipor- 
Unt being irpuhi, with about 16,000. 

They wore also surprised to learn that the inhabitants were not in 
tlie habit of eating each other. They had a bad reputation in former 
times, but are peaceful at present, and nearly all of them bare been con- 
verted to Christianity. They claim that cannibalism ba« never existed 
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atnoTig tliem, except in ruve instances, and certainly they do not slionr 
the least inclination for it at present. Missionaries liave labored Among 
them since 1S30, and tlieir efforts liave been very successful. There 
are schools and churches in every village, and the inissionaries have 
great influence, and are frequently appealed to in the settlement of dis- 
putes. Nine-tenths of the converts are Protestants, and are chiefly under 
tlie control of tlie London Missionary Society, which has a training-school 
and college for native teachers and ministers. The old religion of the 
natives gave thcTn many gods. Though they acknowledged the power 
of one who was superior to all the rest, they sometimes worshipped 
him less than some of tlieir war-gods. Besides these, they had gods of 
earthquakes, lightning, 
wind, and rain; and then 
each village and district 
had its local gods, who 
were supposed to look 
after and protect its in- 
terests. 

The people were for- 
merly quite warlike in 
their tendencies, and 
they point out the spot 
on Massacre Bay where 
a boat's crew from the 
exploring expedition of 
La Perouse were killed, 
nearly a hundred years 
ago. Tradition says the 

French attacked the natives, and the latter fought in self-defence; but 
there is good reason to doubt the correctness of this statement, as it 
was the policy of La Perouse to be as conciliatory as possible with the 
inhabitants of all the regions he visited. 

Early one morning land was reported in sight, and our friends going 
on deck saw the horizon before them filled with a succession of sharp 
peaks and ridges that told of the volcanic origin of the islands. Between 
them and the peaks there was a fringe of green, in which cocoa and 
bread-fruit trees were gradually revealed as the ship moved onward. 
Now and then a cascade was visible like a silver thread flashing in the 
saotight, and every minute new beauties were developed in the tropical 
landacape. Little islets and long ridges of coral appeared just above the 
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wuter, and amonp them were tlie light canoes of the natives, durtiiig ra)>- 
itlly about or resting lazily, according to tlie mood of the occapants. 




Xow and then a hit of sandy or coral beach presented its white outlino 
between tlie blut* of the waters and the dark green of the trees beyond, 
and at irregular intervals there were rows of huuBes that showed the 
Kite of a villjijic Tlio scene wjis one never to be forgotten, as it far ex- 
ceeded the dreams of the young travellers of the natural beauty of tlia 
tropical islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Alhatrmn turned her prow toward Apia, the harbor of the island 
of I'pohi; she had no diflicnlty in entering, being gnided by her charts 
and by a native pilot from one of the boattt lying off tlie port. Apia is 
the principal purt of the Sunioati group, and hae a fine hafbor, though it 
is 6iiid to be surpassed by Pango-pango, on the island of Tutnila. Both 
of these ports have been carefully surveyed; and there is a considerable 
settlement of foreigners at Apia, and a smaller one at Pango-pango. The 
latter |)lace has been proposed as a coaling-station for steamers, and those 
who have visited it say it is admirably adapted for that object, as it has 
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sufficient water to allow the largest ehips to come np to the docks, and 
there is anchorage-ground for a great many of them at once. 

Doctor Fowler went on shore as soon as he could do so, accompanied 
by George and Harry. The town of Apia is stretched along the shore 
of the bay, and has a foreign population of about two hundred, while the 
native inhabitants number several thousands. Germans and English form 
the bnlk of the foreign residents; the remainder are American, French, 
Italian, Oreek, and other nationalities, besides several wliose birthplaces 
are unknown. Germany, England, France, and the United States have 
consnlar representatives at Apia, and the most of the commerce is con- 
trolled by Germans. The Doctor told the boys that the German (lovern- 
ment had encouraged the commerce of their country, with a view to 
making a German colony in the Samoan Islands, as a rival to the French 
colony in Tahiti. 

This statement naturally led one of the youths to ask what the Samoan 
Uanda had to sell that the rest of the world wanted. 

"Copra is the principal article at present," was the reply. 

** And what is copra ?'' 

"It is the dried meat of the cocoa-nut, and is used in Euro|>e for the 
oil it contains. The finest candles in Europe arc made from it, and it is 
worth about a hundred dollars a ton for that purpose. Tlic natives tlrv it, 
and sell it for about twenty dollars a ton, so that it yields a handsome 
profit.'' 

Harrv asked how much was sent away in a vear. The Doctor told him 
it was diflicult to get at the figures, as the Germans tried to keep them as 
secret as possible, but it was thought the annual exportation was not le»s 
than ten thousand tons. 

'* As for cotton," the Doctor continued, ''the culture of it is not fairlv 
begun, but enough has been done to show that the islands produce the 
finest qualities of cotton. Coffee has been cultivated, and wnuld be profit- 
able, if it were not for the low price of that article, in constM|uence of tlie 
business having been overdone in other parts of the world: so that it i> 
not likely the coffee business of Samoa will ever be important. Then 
they export arrow-root and beche-de-mer. I will tell you about beche-de- 
mer by-and-by." 

Tiiev met numbers of the natives at the landini: and alon*: the irreiru- 
lar street uf Apia. The native teachers were readily distinguished from 
the onlinary inhabitants, as they were dressed in white from head to foot, 
while the others had simply a cloth around their waists, covering the lH>dy 
from the hips nearly to the knee. Many of the men were tattooed, and ac 
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a little distance they looked as thongh tliej were wearing jackets and 
trousers tliat fitted close to their skins. Karry was actually deceived bv 
tlie lirst man tliat lie saw thus ornaineuted; ho called the attention of 

the Doctor and George 
to tlic remarkable tight- 
ness of the fellow's tron- 
Bors, and eaid tliey must 
have very skilful tailors 
in the Sonth Sea lelanda. 
Cicorge asked how the 
tattooing M'as done, and 
the Doctor explained it 
as they walked along. 

" It is a process of 
putting coloring -matter 
beneath the skin, where 
it remains permanently. 
The artist nses a run- of 
needles fastened at the 
end of a stick about six 
inches long. The nee- 
dles are blnnt at the 
ends, so as to force the 
pigment forward as they 
are driven in, and there- 
fore the operation of tat- 
tooing is very painful. 
The person to be operated on lies Hat on the ground, and the artist sits on 
him or by his side. The design is marked on the skin, and the artist 
then takes his piincturtng-niachine and dips the needles in a saucer full 
of liinip-black thinned with water to the consistency of cream. Then ha 
lays the instniment on a part of the design and strikes a gentle blow with 
a small innllet. The needles are forced in, and with them the pigment, 
and iit the same time a howl of pain is sometimes forced ont of the eah- 
jcct. liut more frequently he bites his lips and remains silent, fnmiBhing 
a noble example of what men and women will submit to for the sake of 
fashion." 

Harry wished to know if the entire tattooing of a man was finished at 
a single operation. 

•■ Not by any itieanti," answered the Doctor. " Only a little space cao 
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be tattooed eaeli day. The flesh swells and becomes inflamed^ aad it is 
necessary to allow the inflammation to subside, before operating farther. 
Several months, and sometimes a couple of years, will be required for tat- 
tooing a man in the highest style of the art, and instances have been 
known of persons dying from having too mnch done at once. There are 
other islands where tattooing is carried to a much greater extent than in 
Samoa. The Samoans never mark the face, but this is not the case in 
ieveral of the groups, where the face is the part of the living canvas on 
which the artist tirst displays his skill. I am told that the operation has 
now been prohibited by law in Samoa, and when the present generation 
is gone no more tattooed persons will be seen here. 

^In New 2iealand and other parts of the South Seas the tattooing 
shows the rank of the owner, and there is a peculiar style of art for each 
class or condition of life. A great chief will have a design quite different 
from that of his subordinate, and this one in his turn will be marked un- 
like his subjects. The tattoo-mark in this case is like the uniform of an 
official in European countries, and designates the standing of the wearer. 
In Samoa there is no such distinction, as all are tattooed alike. Xobodv 
can tell when and where the fashion originated, as it has prevailed for 
hundreds of vears, not onlv in these islands but in various parts of the 
world.'' 

George remembered that one of the sailors on the ship had a flag and 
an eagle on his arm, in beautiful colors. He wondered if they were put 
on him in the Pacific Islands f 

"It may have been," answered the Doctor, '* but the probabilities are 
that it was the work of a fellow-sailor, and not of a South Sea Islander. 
It is quite the custom amon<r sailors to have their arms decorated in the 
way you mention, and sonieliines the designs and execution are highly 
creditable to the operator. I once saw a sailor who had been tattooed by a 
shipmate during a long whaling voyage, and the appearance of his body 
and limbs surpassed that of any savage I have yet seen. There were flags, 
men, animals, ships, anchors, and many other things correctly drawn and 
wrought in colors: and it is safe to say that the man who did the work 
would have made a fine reputation and achieved a good position, if he had 
devoted himself to drawing and painting and l>een a regular student of 
art; but he was a sailor on a whaling-ship, and his highest ambition was 
to become a boatswain, or till some other petty office." 

While this conversation was going on the party was walking in the 
direction of the American Consulate, to which thev were easilv directed 
by their country's flag flying over the door. The house was of the Samoan 
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pattern, with a thatclied roof, but it had sides of boards instead of mattings 
and boasted of two rooms and as many dooi-e. The OdmsuI said he wa« 
lodged there only temporarily, as another house was ni-iuly ready for him^ 




and when he moved into it he would bo prepared to welcome his coantiy- 
nieti in civilized qnarterf. 

Thcv had a pleasant chat of an honr or so; it was brought to an end 
by the arrival of the captain of the Affm/i'ttSf and a couple of his otScers> 
and then Doctor Fowler and his ynun^ compauiouB took their departure. 

From the Cunsiuluto they strulli'd to the native church, which was said 
to be a tine specimen of the arcliitcctui-e of the Samoan Islands. The 
ordinary ilwolliii^-housc ik built with a Btcep roof, by means of stroD); 
poets eet in the ground to support a ridge-pole, and the elope is made 
very sharp, in order to throw otf the heavy rains that fall in tlie tropie^. 
The floor ii< covered with clean pebliles, and carpeted with mats from tin- 
fibre of the ecxMa-nut-trcL'. Mats are susjMsnded from the roof to the 
floor, BO as to divide the interior into compartments, and they can be 
rolled up or let <li)wn at will. 

The church pmvcd I" be quite an elaltorate structure, and the buyc 
were Burprise'l al tin' irifrouuity di.-ipliiyed in its architecture. There were 
two rows of p<l^ts, sn|)piirltii^ horizontal l>cains; the ends of these beanii 
hehl some loii<; |M>les jianillcl to the colnmiis l>elow them, hut farther out, 
w) thai a couph- of aiflcf were formed beneath. The ridge-pole was enp- 
porlixl by uprights c\teijdir]<! from the centre of the horizontal beanif. 
and on each side of the roof there was an additional polo, to give tlie 
thatcli a inmtle curve outward. 
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tfot a nail was used in the entire Btrnctnre. Tht horizontal beame 
snppoTting the roof were mortised into the upright cohimnB, but at the 
other points of contact the timbers were tied together With ropes of 
cocoa-Qot fibre. Harr; nfiked if the nntives were assisted by Enropeane 
in making the design for their church, and was told'that the whole thing 
Vns of Samoan oonstruction, and the work supervised by one oi the most 
intelligent chiefs of Upohi. 

As they came out of the church they looked towai'd the harbor, and 
ttw a lai^ boat coming to anchor just in front of the town. Another 
boat of the same kind was lying close to the beach, and they went down 
to look at it. 

" Here yon have," said the Doctor, " an excellent specimen of the sea- 
going canoes of the Samoan Islands, and it is very much like the model 
used in several of the island groups. 

"Tliere are two boats side by side, with a platform between them, sup- 




porting a small house. One boat is about a tliird longer and wider tlian 
the other, and both are made precisely alike at bow and stern, so that 
fliey om sail in either direction. The platform projocte a little beyond 
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the hulls, and there are hatches that give accestt to the space below deck. 
Tlie mast is stepped iu the middle of the larger hull, and the sail, made 
of matting, is held in a frame broad At the top and coming almost to a 
point hi-luw. 

" These boats do not ' go abont,' like an American one, but shift the 

sail from une end of the craft to the other, and reverse the motion at 

every tack. The smaller bout tnnst always be kept to windward, and with 

this point in view tlie uperution of tacking is a novel one to an American. 

Yon remember how wc went aboot 

in a cat-boat in Great South Bay, on 

Ix>iig Island! Now watch that canoe 

out there, and see how it does the 

same thing. 

"We will use the nautical terms, 
ns yon know something abont them. 
The helm is put up instead of down, 
and thus the wind comes directly aft. 
The tack of the sail is shifted to the 
other cud of the boat, so that the bow 
is suddenly changed to the etern. and 
away the boat goes on the desired 
course. The canoe appears frail and 
dangerous, but it is really qnite safe, 
and the natives are ready to go long 
distances from land and make voy- 
ages to other islands hand reds of 
miles away." 

George asked if the weight of 
rlie smallt/r canoe was always sufficient to keep the craft from turning 
over. 

•■(ieiicrally so," answered the Doctor; "but of courae they are liable 
to destruction or injury iu heavy gales, just like sailing boats everywhera. 
[n lu-avy weather they lower the sail and drift before the wind, and as 
long us they can carry r<ail they do so, by sending some of the crew to 
hung on the outride of the smaller boat and keep it down by their 
weight In linch emergencies the helmsman is a very important person- 
age, iis flic boat will inevitably be npset if the smaller canoe is allowed tv 
get III leeward for :i single moment. The steering ia done with a broad 
oar or puddle, and not with a rudder such as we generally use." 

Several canoes were lying on the beach, and the bojs observed that 
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they were all built on the outrigger principle. The Doctor said that 
nearly all the natives of the South Sea Islands use the outrigger, which ie 
Bimply a log of wood pointed at both ends, and held parallel to the canoe 
by two or three stout poles. As in the larger boats, the outrigger is always 
kept to windward. The body of the canoe is genei'ally hollowed from a 
single log, and sometimes it displays a large anioimt of elaborate carving. 
The natives of the Pau-Hotan Islands are ignorant of nearly everything 
except the construction and management of a canoe; their huts are the 
mdeat strnctnreB imaginable, but their canoes would be difficult to surpass 
m the most civilized countries of Europe. 

While looking at the canoes they were accosted by a native who spoke 
English, and had an eye to making something by paddling the strangei-s 
about the harbor. They readily accepted his propositi, and were soon 
gliding over the water and listening to their hoatman'ti description of his 
daily life. He was employed about the port for a good part of the time, 
and the remainder he devoted to fishing. 

George asked what kind of fish were caught around Samoa. 

The boatman answered that there were not many kinds of fish used 
as food in the islands, but such varieties as they )i;id were abundant. 
The mullet was caught in great quantities in the bays and lagoons, wliiie 
ont at sea they had plenty of dolphin und bonito. Tlie chase of the 
bonito was an amuaomcnt as well as an industry, juid every family had 
its honito-boat. lie described the mode of fishing for tlieni, and said that 
when a school was visible the boats would put out, no matter how rough 




the weather might be. The pttsition of a "school" was shown by the 
birds hovering over the water. The fiyh were taken with trol ling-lines 
as the boat sailed along, and the hooks were decorated with featiiers, to 
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attract the finny prey. After listeoing to bis acconnt tbe boys remarked 
that it was abnost identical with that of bine-fishing on tbe coast of New 
England or New York. 

Then he described the polubi and tbe mode of catching it. The ac- 
ponnt was BO interesting tliat one of the boys made note of it, as follows: 

"The poluln is a marine worm, and varies from two inches in length 
to as many feet. It appears on the coral reefs around the islands twice a 
year, and stays only two days on each visit, so that the fishery must be 
conducted in a Iinrry. The natives claim to know the exact day when 
tbe polulu will come by observing the movements of the land-crabs, which 
come from the interior of tiio islands, and go into the salt-water to feed 
on tbe new arrivals. 

"Every boat that can float is oS before daylight for the reefs, and tbe 
fisbinj; begins with the firet streak of dawn. The boats crowd and push 
against each other, but everybody is good-natured, and the shouts and 
laughter can be heard for a long distance. Every few moments a boat is 
npset; but as the natives can swim like fishes no one gets hurt, and, 
as they have very little clothing, nobody minds a wetting. Tbe worms 
are taken in scoop-nets, and every dip of a net brings up a good handful, 
which is immediately thrown into a jar or box in tbe boat. The fishing 
goes on till sunrise, wlien the worms go into deeper water ; then there is a 
grand race homeward, and every boat does its best to ontstrip (be rest. 
It is the liveliest race imaginable, and the fun of it lasts till all are at 
the beach. 

"Pulnbis are cooked by wrapping them in banana-leaves and baking 
in hot ashes. They are seasoned with oil, vinegar, and pepper, and the 
natives are very fond of them; but foreigners do not take kindly to po- 
lubis. They can be salted and kept for some time, but tboee salted are 
not considered cqnal to the fresh." 

The promenade in the boat ended at the side of the AlbairoM, to 
which our friends returned welt satisfied with their moming*8 excnrsion. 

Tlio boys were desirous of going on a linntiDg-excnrsion, and when 
they next went on shore asked the Consul what game conld be fonnd oa 
the islands. 

" I am afraid," the Consul answered, " that yon will not have much 
sport here, as there is little to hunt. There are a few wild dogs id the 
mountain regions, but the animal is nnlike the dingo, or wild dog, of 
Australia, and is probably descended from tbe domestic dog of Europe 
or America. There are plenty of pigs ; but they are not proper game foe » 
sportsman, as tliey are easily killed, and can be seen aronud every Tillvgo." 
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Harry asked if there wci-e any birde for which they could Boek, to 
make up for tlic absence of four-footed game. 

''Yon will find the cotlitiion barn-yard fowl rniniiiig wild in the 
forests," the Consul responded, "but 1 tliink you would Iiardly regard 
ehickeii-hnnting as an auuisetnent. There it) a 'toutli-billud pigeon' on 
the isIaudB, so called because he lias timie teeth on each eide of the lower 
jaw. This bird is very scarce, and livus only in the wildest parts of the 
mountain ; you might spend a niontii in tlic interior and not find one. 
Some persons who Iiave studied the tooth-billed pigeon think he is the 
dodo — Diduaeulu8 sirigostoria — of the naturalists^ tliat has long been am- 
sidered extinct. As far as I know, it is not found in any other place in 
the world hut Samoa. 

"There are several varieties of the common piffeon. Kome of tliotn 
liaring beautiful plumage, like the pheasants of Japan. There are a few 




"water-fowl. but none of any importaii'^f 
of them large or poisonouB : ari'i tbtrf; i 
head and crow like a po-k." 

"A crowing snake t" exc-iairntd iiw. 
such a thing." 

"Xor erer did I." va' t'.e riip!-/, 
beard of it in tiie islarid '>f .S^'.a!!: !;• 
there is ninch te*tinioTiy ',i v.*;. ■•■:,;•': 
a snake, in that i?'ar.d. w:.!v:. -.rrr'. .:;.: 
seen one nor heard :•, ■-,■.-■,-*■, &•. : :-.::. 
there is so mnch v^\'.:t^-,:.-: '.:. fi- - of 



There are fccvrral Rn^kfA. r.'/ 
■jrni snake tiiSt ir -a'A Hi r*'.v: '. 



Pondering on tliis rtrr.i-ki- 
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for hifl information, and decided that tliey woald not go hanting in 
Samoa. 

In a couple of days Captain Seldcn obtained the information he de- 
sired relative to the island of Upohi, and was ready to continne hia voy- 
age. The Aliatross went to Pango-pango, where she remained loiig 
enoDgh for an examination of the excellent harbor, and then sailed awajr 
for the Feejeee. 




THE FKIENDLY iULANDS. 



Chapter XVU. 
a visit to the feejee islands.— stories of the cannibals. 

THE wind favored the sliip, and slie made a speedy voyage to the Fee- 
jee Islands. The boys consulted the insip, and then asked the Doc- 
tor if the Albatross would touch at the Friendly Islands, as they lay only 
a little to the southward of their course. It was conn ascertained tiiat she 
would not make the desired 
visit, and the youtlis con- 
soled themselves for their 
disappointment by listening 
to an account of the Friend- 
ly Islands from Lieutenant 
Johnson, who liad visited 
them. 

"The Friendly Island^,"' 
said the lieutenant, "com- 
prise three small groups^ 
Tonga, Ilapai, and Vavao. 
The Tonga group is tlie 
largest and most populous. 
and fnrnishes a ruler fur the 
three. King George of Ton- 
ga, or Tongataboo, was once 
a famous warrior among his 
people, and conquered tlie 
rest of the islands. Through 
the efforts of the mission- 
aries he became civilized 
and converted to Christianity, and is now ii dignified and respectable- 
gentleman, dressed in tlie costume of Europe, If you sliould see him, 
and hear him preach in the pnlpit (as he does frequenlly), you would find 
it diflScult to believe he had ever been a wivage warrior; nor would you 
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recognize in the stout old Queen anotlier savage of by-gone ttmea. The 
Qnceit Ims folliiwcd Iivr Iiusbaiid's example and adopted European drcs^ 
iler iskiii IN dark, and wlieti bhe in mtt fur a prometiado you iniglit casily 
iiiistake lier for a leader of tlie 
(Itisky soeiety of Sixth Avenue, in 
New York, or of Belknap Street, 
Huston. 

''And here let me say eome- 
tliing," the lieutenant continued, 
" about the iniBsionarice in the 
South Seas. Many of the mer- 
chants and small traders, partJcn- 
liirly tliose engaged in the s«le 
of spirits and other demoralizing 
agents, are in the liabit of denounc- 
ing the misBionarics and saying 
they have done more harm than 
trood. From the point of view of 
tliesc traders the missionaries arc 
till evil, as tliey discourage the use 
of iiito.\ieHting liquors. The tntder 
rcgar<ls the natives as fit only to 
iiiv <iit>\ IF T.ivc I enrich himself, and if they perish 

in making his fortune it is no con* 
corn of Iiiri. I'mJoubtedly there have been indolent and immoral mis- 
siiinaric.'^. and 1 have |>er^natly met some who were a disgrace to the 
cause. ]>nt because of the misdeeds of a few it is manifestly niijuet to 
condemn all. 

"The givat mass of the missionaries are honest, energetic men and 
wonich, who have gone to their work from a feeling of earnest devotion, 
and i)nrMic(l it with a self -sacrifice that none of their detractors ever dis- 
])lfty. Tlicy are the pioneers of conmierce, as they carry civilization with 
tlicm. and there io no imrt of the world where their efforts have been 
nir>re i^nrccitsfnl than in thcKc South Sea islands. Take the Samoan group 
that \w lu(V(> just visited, anil sec what they have accomplislied there. 

"|)<>\vn to lx'!n the Samoans had known nothing of European ens- 
toms and i'eli;!i(ins, except what they had learned from the ships that 
tonclieil there, and from the inHuence of castaway or runaway sailorB whr 
lived umiini; them. In liS^li). the Ucv. John Williams, of the London 
Mipfionarv Society, arrivcil in the Sumnan Islands and foanded a miisic 
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Ufwe for teaching and converting the people. They readily accepted the 
new f^ih, and to-daj they are nearly all Christians, have adopted crvil- 
iced eustoma, and learned some of the arts and employments of Europe. 
The missionaries gave them an alphabet and a written language, estab- 
li^ed schools, taught the people to appreciate the blessings of peace, and 
did many other things for them, without the least hope of earthly reward. 
Now the Samoans have printed books; there is hardly a child of seven 
years that cannot read nor one of twelve who cannot write; and they 
have a general knowledge of the rest of the world." 

One of the boys asked if Mr. Williams was yet living. 

" He fell a victim to the work in which he was engaged," said the lieu- 
tenant. ^^He established many missions in the Pacific Islands, and was 
murdered by the natives of the New Hebrides Islands in 1839, where he 
had gone to set up a mission. It is said that the natives were incited to 
kill him by some of the white traders, who had found his intluence o[>- 
posed to their nefarious business. 

''To continue about tlie work of the missionaries in the South Seas: 
The inhabitants of the Frieiidh' Islands, about sixty thousand in number, 
have been nearly all converted and civilized, and induced to abandon their 
barbarous practices. Fifty yonvs ago they were constantly at war, and 
used to oflFer human sacritices. Tliey ate tlic bodies of their enemies 
killed ill battle, and went almost entirely without clothing. Now they 
are }>eaceful and orderly, and have adopted many customs of civiliza- 
tion. The King of Tonga lives in a house of native consrmction, fur- 
nished with chaii*s and sofas, and having glass windows, pictures, clocks, 
and other attributes of civilization. He keeps a private secretary, wlio 
writes short-hand, and he is said to deliver his speeches with all tlie dig- 
nity of a prime-minister of England. This result has l)een brought about 
by the missionaries. 

*' Everywhere throughout the South Pacific Islands, in New Zealand, 
New Guinea, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, India, and Africa, the 
work of the missionaries is going on, and can point, in most cases, to ex- 
cellent results. As we are going to the Feejees, I will say a few words 
about what they have accomplished there. 

''In the same year, and almost in the same month, two bands of mia- 
nonaries appeared in the Samoan Islands. Tlie first, which included Mr. 
Williams, of whom I have spoken, was composed of Scotch Presbyterians 
from the London Missionary Society, while the second was a body of Wes- 
leyaoa, or Methodists, as they are called in America. They had the good- 
ieose to know that if they labored side by side their differeiMc^ uf da(>- 
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trioe and organization would interfere with their eiiccese; and eo it was 
decided that one party ehould move to some field not yet occupied. 

"Tlie Wesleyans, accordingly, weTit to the Feejees, which were at that 
time the woret of all the Pacific Islands. CannibaliEm prevailed in its 
most horrihie forms, and it h»s been said tliat all the water of the Pacific 
conld not wash out the blood that has staiiied the Feejees. The Wesley- 
ane went there, and for years it seemed as though they would accomplish 




nothing beyond being eaten by the natives. Several of them fell victims 
to Feejee barbarity, bnt others came to fill their places, and they perse- 
vered with a devotion to their canse that is commendable iu the extreme. 
"What is the result! Cannibalism has nearly passed away, and is 
only practised on rare occasions by some of the tribes in the ioterior of 
the largest islands. The people were constantly at war with each other. 
They used to declare war on the slightest pretext, or on no pretext at all. 
the real object being to obtain victims to be eaten at their feasts. Now a 
war is of rare dccnrrcnce. Tiic King is a decent, well-behaved man, and 
his subjects have bceoiiie as iudnstrions as we could expect them to be in 
a regiim where nearly everything thej' want to eat or to wear is produced 
abnuditntly, and with little effort on their part. The Feejee Islands haw 
become a well-behaved colony of Great Britain; many white people ar& 
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settled there; cotton, coffee, and sugar plantations liave been eetabliatied; 
the natives have learned to read and write ; more tlinn five Iiiindred clia]>- 
I'la and preaching places have been establislied, and fifteen hundred day- 
schools; and out of tlie two hundred and tifty tlioiisand inhabitants 
there are at least one Imndred thousand regular attendants on religious 
worship. So much for what the missionaries have accomplished in the 
Feejees," 

On the morning of the third day after their departure from Pango- 
pango the shores of the Fcejee Islands were pointed out to the Yonng 
Nimrods as they stood on tlie deck of the Albatrosn. 

The prospect was not unlike that on approaching the Samoan group, as 
it incladed mountains clad witli verdure almost to their summits, a wide 
belt of cocoa-nut-trees fringing the waters of the ocean; spots and strips 




«f coral or sandy beaches ; small islands and islets, with many coral reefs, 
.threatening destruction Co incautious ships ; villages nestling near the sea, 
and namerous canoes darting over the water. In some places the rocks 
jiaiDg from the sea were waslicd and worn into eaves, and as they gazed 
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OD them the Doctor was reminded of a romantic 8toi7, vtiicli he told t6 
pnaa the time while they were getting into port. 

"On one of the Ton^ islands," aaid he, "there is a cavern which cau 




only be entered by diving into tlie water. A young chief found it one 
day wliile diving after a turtle. He kept his discovery a secret, as he 
thonglit it might be usefnl to him, andbefore a month had rolled away 
he was able to tnrn it to account. 

"He was in love with a girl of a neighboring tribe, and suddenly its 
chief declared war against his people. His own tribe was less powerfal 
than his neighbor's, and he feared that he might be captured and eaten. 
The rank of the girl would compel her to be present at the feast; and, 
though he was a devoted cannibal, he could not bear the thought of reach- 
ing her affections in that way, 

" lie managed to communicate with her, and asked her to go oat with 
a canoe on a fishitig-excursion one morning, accompanied only by bereis- 
ter. His own canoe happened along as if by accident, and met hers just 
in front of the cavern. He told her to dive after him and bid her aiater 
follow, leaving the canoe to take care of itself. These natives can Bwim 
like otters, and she had no besit^tion in doing as he directed. She dived 
after him, and rose in the cavern, which was larger than her father's bonse, 
and lighted from the water. It bad a platform of stone on one side, somA 
thirty or forty feet square, and here, he told her, she most stay till the 
war was over. 

" Every day he came to visit her. He brought mats for flooring the 
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rock and to form her bed ;^ and be kept ber pleutifnlly supplied with 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, and other products of the island, so that she and her 
sister wanted nothing. 

"Great was the alarm when the sisters did not return from their 
fishing excursion. The empty canoe was found, and all thought the girls 
had been eaten by sharks. Her whole family was about to put on mourn- 
ing, when there came a hint that she was alive and safe, and would be 
restored to her parents at the proper time. 

" They sent out spies to find where she was, b\it could learn nothing. 
The story was thought to be false, but the young chief persisted that she 
would return as soon as peace was declared. He offered himself as a for- 
feit if she was not forthcoming, and the result was that peace was arranged 
and the war prevented. 'And now,' said the prospective father-in-law, 
'make good your promise, and let me see my daughter.' 

" * Take your canoe and follow me,' said the youth ; and the old man 
obeyed. 

" When they reached the spot where the empty canoe had been found 
the youth called a halt. 

"'Wait a moment,' said he; and then he threw his heels in the air 
and disappeared below the water. 

"The father waited and wondered whether the young man had be- 
come crazy. The latter was gone so long that he was supposed to be 
drowned. As no native of the Tongas had ever remained half that time, 
or even a quarter of it, under water. 

" Presently he appeared, writh the two girls following him. The joy of 
the old chief was supreme, and he at once consented to the marriage of 
the pair. Thus the friendliness of the two tribes was secured, and they 
never talked of going to war again." 

"A very pretty story," said Harry; and hia comment was echoed by 
George, "It may be true," said the latter; ''and we won't ask the 
Doctor where he heard it." 

"They entered the port of Levuka, ^vliich is on the island of Ovalan, 
and the chief residence of foreigners. Since the Feejce Islands became a 
colony of Great Britain, Levuka has developed a considerable commerce, 
as it is the seat of the foreign trade. The harbor is not very easy of 
access, as it is isnrrounded by numerous reefs and small islands, and a 
ship must be carefully piloted to escape all danger. 

Levuka contains several churches, hotels, and stores, and is the resi- 
dence of the foreign Consuls that represent their Governments among the 
Feejeeans. It is prettily situated at the foot of a range of steep hills, and 
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with tlie growtli of the town iiiaii^ of the foreigners have built liouses 
among the hills, and laid out roads leading to tliem. T)ie native popii- 
tatiun is uot large, the principal Fcejeciiu town being oti the etnull island 
of Bau, about twenty miles from Ovalan. The King lives there, but he 
comes frequently to Levnka, and is on pleasant terms with the foreigners. 
The Affra/ross was surrounded by native boats almost before she had 
pome to anchor. The boys were struck with the repulsive appearance of 
the natives by comparison with the Samoans. The latter are considered 
the handsomest of all the inliabitants of Oceanica, and have been greatly 
admired by all who have seen them. Their color is a deep olive, while 




that of the Feejceans is luiicli darker. The Samoans are of Malay ori^n, 
like the inhabitants of Tahiti, and have straight hair; while the Feejeeans 
are about lialf-way between the Malay and negro races in complexion, and 
their hair has a decided tendency to curl. 

The boatmen demanded liij;h prices for transporting onr frietidl to 
tho shore, but .they gradually reduced their fij^nres, as their patrons did 
not display a great anxiety to go to land immediately. The Feejeeane 
are a lazy race, and think any kind of exertion should receive an extrav- 
agant reward. The Doctor said they reminded him of the New York 
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iiplexioii 



hackiuen in tbia respect, tlioiij^li tlicy miglit be unlike tliein in c 
and langnage. 

"The qnestion of transportntion baving been Eettled, our friends en- 
tered a eanoe, and were soon on shore. Their fii'St eall was upon a mer- 
chant, to whom the Doctor had a letter from a gentleman of Apia. They 
verc bospitably received; aud their host told them the King was to be 
in town on the following day, and lie would try and arrange for tbeni to 
eee him. He eaid there was not mnch to see in Lcvuka, and promised to 
accompany them to Baa, in case the Albatrona remained long enough for 
the excursion. 

Back of the town was a little cascade, to which their new acquaintance 
nllcd their attention, and an the diiy was comparatively cool lie propoeetl 




a stroll to it. The climate of the FeejefS is oxceisilingly niihi, the the 
mometer rarely falling IkjIow Tft° or poinji above 02° ; and while there ai 
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many rainy daye there are often two or three weeks at a time of unin- 
terrupted clear weatlier. During tlie visit of the Alhatroas there was no 
rain or even a threat of it, and the mercnry showed a nearly eren temper- 
ature of 75°, n'hich was admirably adapted to an afternoon walk. 

The cascade of Waitoba, to wliich tiieir steps were directed, proved to 
be quite a ciirioeity. Tlierc was a series of pools, like a succession of 
steps, and the water rippled over the edge of each basin to fall into the 
one below it. It was said to be a favorite bathing-place of the natives, 
and when the strangers arrived they had an opportnnitj of seeing the 
bathing process. 

Half a dozen natives went to the uppermost poo! and jnmped from it 
into the one below. Then they scrambled to the edge and made a sim- 
ilar leap, and continued this amnscment till they had passed from the 
highest to the lowest pool. The distance between the steps varied from 
ten to thirty feet, and as all the pools were deep the dive was not at alt 
dangerous to these expert swimmers, who are qnite at home in the water. 

While they wei'O seated under a large tree near the foot of the cas- 
cades their liost gave the strangers a brief account of the islands and their 
inhabitants. 

"There are about two hundred and twenty-five islands in the entire 
group," said he, "of which more than half are inhabited. The largest 
and most populous island is Viti-icvu ; it is one hundred miles long by 
sixty wide; and the next in order is Vanua-!evu, somewhat longer than 
Yiti-levu, but much narrower. Each of these islands has a dozen or 
more towns upon it, and can boast of some good harbors. The moantains 
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riae to a height of five thonsand feet, and some of them are so steep and 
sharp that it is impossible to clitiib to tlieir summits. On one of the 
islaods there are some hot springs, where the temperature is so great that 
the Datives tind them convenient places for cooking their vegetables. 
Altogetlier tliere are abont tive tlioiisand stjuare miles of land in the 
Feejecs, bat a lai^ part of it is composed of itioniitHinB which are useless 
for purposes of habitation. Nearly all the nativu villages are dose to the 
eea, in consequence of tlie people deriving nmcli of their subsistence from 
tlie water and spending tlioir time on its surface. 

"The cocoa-nut, banana, bread-fruit, uiid other tropical trees abound 
in Feejee, and there are plenty of tish in the waters around the islands. 
They have the sole, mullet, and porpoise, also tiic bonito, and a large 
abark that sometimes amuses himself by eating the natives when they are 
taking their salt-water bath. Since the islands were settled by white 
men there has been a considerable industry developed in coffee and cotton 
planting, and the number of plantations is increusitig every year. Tho 
natives do not take kindly to working in the fields, uiul the >!reat trouble 
of the planters has been to obtain the labor necessary for cultivating and 
gathering their crops." 

One of the boys asked where the labor for lield-work was obtained. 

*'It comes from the Xew Hebrides and Solumoii IsUinds, which lie to 
the west and north-west of Feejee," 
was the reply. "Their inhabitants 
are of the Papuan nr Xew Guinea 
nee, with black skins nnd short, wool- 
ly hair, that suggests a negro origin. 
A species of slave-trade has bcorj es- 
tablished, and a good many Knglish- 
men have gone into it. Tiie natives 
have been kidnapjted and carried 
away by hundreds. Wars liiive been 
enconraged, with the understanding 
that all prisoners would be lK>uglit 
at cash value; and so notorioiiii h;t.s 
been the outrage on humanity that in 
1872 the British Parliament passed a 
law to put an end to it. Several Eng- 
lish war-aliips are constantly cruising 
among the islands to prevent this n;- 
mal of tbe negro slave-trade, and the 
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niilar to tlioBe hy wliicli Chioeao 



laborers are now hired on 'contrat-ts' 
coolies are carried to Cuba ami Peru. 

"Tlie story of tlie brig Cad, of Melbourne, has been given to the 
public, and a uhort account of ber liibtury will show what biisineaa an en- 
terprising Eiiglisliinan may engage in. The Cad was overhauled in the 
New Ilebrides group by a British sliip- 
of-war, and on exaniinatiou ehe was 
found to have seventy natives on board, 
which she was Uking to Feejee. Her 
papers were all right, and she was al- 
lowed to proceed. It was afterward as- 
certained that her cargo had been ob- 
tained in the following way. 

"As the natives came around the 
ship in one of the harbors — where slie 
had gone to collect laborers — the erew 
dropped pieces of iron into the canoes 
and sunk them. The natives were then 
tished out and struck on the head, to 
stun them, and while insensible they 
were thrown into the ship's hold. When 
the hold was full she started for Feejee ; 
but while still in sight of their home the 
prisoners revolted and tried to escape. 
The crew then began firing on thcin, and 
continued to do so till the nativee be- 
came quiet. Tiie tiring lasted eight 
} tifty men had been killed, and sixteen 
were found so severely wounded that they would be of no nae in the 
Feejee market, and were flung overboard. The ship was then cleaned 
and wliitewnshed ; and the remaining natives, many of whom were slight- 
ly wounded, were threatened with death if they made the least movement. 
Consequently, when the Cad was overhauled everything appeared to be 
in proper order, 

'•On some of tlie islands the chiefs are induced to agree to furnish tlte 
slavers with the desired laborers from their own subjects in exchange for 
an equal number of beads of their enemies. The ship then goes to the 
enemy's island and decoys out a few canoes ; it then lowers its own boits 
and up^ts the canoos, and aa fast as the natives come to the sarface tlmr 
heads arc cut off over the gunwale with as much indifference as thon^ 




hour^. and at the end of that tiin 
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they were bo many sharks. The result of Hieee outrages is that the natives 
ai-e very shy of coming to a ship ; and if misRionanes or other wliite men 
visit the scene of these cruelties they are slain out of revenge. Bishop 
F:itte8on and other missionaries lost their lives in eoni-e(|Uf!Uce of brutali- 
tioB committed by the filavc-hunters." 

From the cascade the party returned to Levuka; and, as the hotel ac- 
commodations of the place were not very extensivt;, tlie I>octor and the 
youths went to their cabins in the AffiutriMff to sleep, TIio next morning 
saw them on shore again at an early hour. Tlieir host of the day Iwfore 
met them at the landing, and proposed a siiil to a fisliing-place outside the 
harbor, whore they could see the process of taking beclie-de-mer, which 
has been mentioned heretofore. 

They accepted the invitation at once, and stepped on board a native 
boat that was lying ready. In a few moments they were outside the 




barbor and dasliing tlimug 
their hoet explained to tJio 
caught. 

"The becheKle-iner, ^l-h- 



tho clear waters, and as tlicy sailed along 
youths wlmt lieche-de-rnor is, and wliy it is 



• trcpang, as it is van- 
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oubI; called," said the Fecjeeaa iiiercliant, " belongs to the order of Bo- 
lothufia, and derives its name of sea- cucumber from its general resem- 
blance in shape to the cucumber of our gardens. It \» found in tropical 
regions all over the world. The best varieties are from tlie reefs of Baud 




and coral in the islands of the Southern Pueific ; and it is exported to 
Oliina. where it iinds a ready market. The Chinese are intensely fond of 
sea-cncnniber, or trepaiig, and employ it for making soups. Tlie body is 
Rift, and liaR a leatlierv skin, on which there are many protnbennces, 
like warts, and altogether its appearance is anything but inviting." 

When they reached the reef they found half a dozen canoes there; 
each cnnoc liad n diver, who went down in several feet of water and 
brought up the trejiang from the bottom, where they were crawling slow- 
ly about. They were thrown into baskets; and as soon as a boat had 
filled it» )>iii>ket it proceeded to the houses on shore, where the fish were 
made ready for export. 

"It is liardiy worth our while to go tliere," said the gnide, "as the 
smells of tlie place arc strong, and tliere is very little to see. Thetrepang 
are boiled in their own liquid, and then dried on racks over fires. When 
thorouglily dried they are packed in cases or barrels, and are readj for 
shipment." 



THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL ULANUS. 2!:)5 

While he was talking the sound of s drum was heard, and soon a boat 
with an immenBe sail appeared aroand a point of land. 

"That is the King's boat," said the gentleman, "aud he is on hie waj 
from Ban to Levnka." 

In oixJcr to he on shore to sec the King on his arrival our party left 
the reef and made all haste back to Levnka, The host told the boys that 
Thakomban, the King, was formerly one of the worst cannibals on the 
island in Feejee, and a worthy successor of his father, Tanoa. When the 
Utter was King it was an even chance in the morning wliether he wonid 
■order puaka deena (real pig) or puaka halava (long pig) for his dinner, 
and whichever he ordered was forthcoming. The hnman body was known 
as "long pig" among these cannibals, and they used to talk about it as 
freely as we do about pork or beef; and its qualities and the modes of 
cooking it were the subject of many debates. 

One of the boys asked wlicre tlie supplies came from for Taiioa when, 
to gratify hie execrable appetite, he wanted " long pig " for dinner. 
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" PriBonerB of war," said tUcir informant, " were kept for elangliter, 
jiiat as we might keep pfgs or fowls, and when the chief desired a long^ 
pig dinner one of them was killed. If there were no captives on hand a 
elave would be killed, or a boat would be sent out to bring a few victims 
from a neighboring iHlaiid. The boat would sail along till it found a fi^h- 




J^^^' 




ing-caiioo; the oeciipanU would be ecizeil. hmind hand and foot, andtheu 
the boat R>tnrned to Taiioa's village. On tlio return a drum would be 
beaten, to indicate that the cruise had been successful, and by the time it 
reached the shore the tires were burning, and everything was ready for 
the shiiightor. 

" When I iirst came to Feejoc old Taiioa was in the height of liis 
power at Uau. He had just returned from a successful foray uiwrn a 
neighboring island, and a day was tixed for a grand feast. Fifty prison- 
ers woiv to be killed and eaten, and the slaughter was preceded by a war- 
daiiee, which I witnessed and then left the ground. 

"The vietorioun followers of Tanoa, each armed with his war-clul», 
marched \rj^t the old chief, who sat on a raised platform in front of a 
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boDM with a conical roof. The men chanted a war-song and bowed low 
as thcj marched past their ruler ; and when this part of the ceremony •Km 
over they proceeded to kill their prisoners. 

*' At the foot of the platform were some aprigbt stone slabs set in the 
earth; the prisoners, with hands and feet tied, were laid in a row on the 
ground aboot forty feet from the slabR, and each victim was seized by a 
couple of strong warriors, who ran with him across the o)>ei) space and 
dashed his head against the stone with such force as tu cause instant 
death. The fifty prisoners were despatched in this way; and the bodies 
were then roasted in pits, in the same way that oxen are roaiited at a bar- 
becnc in America. 

" Tiiakomban, the present King, used to take a tiendisli delight in 
these barbarities, and many stories are told of liis ferocity. After the 
death of lits father an Engiish war-ship cainu here and threatened the 
destrnction of Tliakoinban's village, if lie did not give up his horrid prac- 
tices. This threat, added to the persuasions of the missionaries, induced 
him to abandon cannibalistn and forbid it among his followers. lie is 
now a dignified and respectable pci-soiiiige, and you can hardly realize as 
yon look at him what a wild beast he has b<.-(.-n." 

They reached Levnka in time to see the King as he 6tepi>ed on sh^re, 
accompanied by his son; they had a good viow of his fcaHircir. and were 
fully prepared to endorse the asscrtiuu of their friend that he wa^ the 
most amiable-looking scoundrel they 
had ever seen. His dress w:is a com- 
bination of the European and Fee- 
jecan costume; but his son preserved 
the barbaric style by wearing noth- 
ing more tlian a wide strip nf cloth 
around his waist. His hair was cut 
(jnite close toliishcad and not dress- 
ed oat in the grotesque manner »f 
the Feejeeaiis. And. by-tlie-w:iy. this 
style of head-di-ess had amused the 
boys so much that Gooigo pre|iaru<l 
a sketch of it, with tiie following 
description : 

" The hair is naturally curly, and 
they take advantage of this condi- 
tion in dressing it. They satiinuc 
it .with oil mixed with lamp-hlaek. 
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and tlie barber then takes a pair of tweezers and stiffens it ont, almost 
batr by hair, till it is like an immeiiee mop. Then it ie covered, some- 
what like a turban, witli tine tuiteliii, or tappa-cloth, and tiie operation — 
which has taken several hours — is complete. 

"In order to preserve their head-dresses they sleep on pillows whicli 
are simply bars of wood, with legs in them, like a stool. The neck rests 
on the pillow, and the iicad does not touch the bed at all. It is quite 
possible that these singular head-rests have induced among the Feejeeans 
their habit of early rising." 
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Chapter XVIII. 

DEPARTURE FROM THE FEEJEES.— THE VOYAGE CONTINUED.— HUNTING 

ADVENTURES IN SOL^TH AFRICA. 

THE excursion to Ban was made on the following day, in the boat that 
had previously carried the party to the trepang fishery. The boys 
made notes while sight-seeing, and afterward wrote them out for friends 
at home. We are permitted to make a few extracts from their account : 

"We had a delightful sail over the water; the wind happened to be 
in our favor, both going and returning, and we made the journey very 
quickly. As we approached Dan we saw a good many canoes on the 
water near the village, as it was a sort of local festival, and the people 
were amusing themselves with boat-races. They were having lots of fun, 
and we heard their laughter when we were quite a distance from them. 
Part of the frolic consisted in trying to upset each other's boats; and as it 
made little difference to them whether they were in the water or out of 
it, the splashings and duckings were continuous. 

" Ban is not a cit}^ but only a large village, with perhaps a couple of 
thousand inhabitants. As the Feejeeans obtain their food from the cocoa- 
nut and other trees, and by fishing, they do not gather in large communi- 
ties, but scatter their villages along the shore. The villages are nearly 
always close to the water, and are built without nmch regard to regularity. 
The houses are only one story high, with sides of matting, and covered 
with a roof of thatch. In the centre of the village is the principal build- 
ing, with an unpronounceable name. It corresponds to our town-hall, and 
also serves as a temple and a hotel. Strangers are lodged there ; all pub- 
lic meetings are held in front of it; and formerly, when the people were 
all heathen, they used to have their religious worship in this building. It 
is a significant fact that in most of the villages this temple has been con- 
verted into a church, and our host tells us that in one of the islands where 
the natives have built a Christian church, the railing of the pulpit-stairs 
is made of the spears that the warriors used to carry in battle. What a 
change has been wrought here by the missionaries! 
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"Tlic town-hall invariably Btands on a little eminence or platform of 
an elliptical eliape, snrronndcd b}* a wall of stones. The chief sits on this 
platform on j^reat occasions, and in former days the bloody eoremonialB 
that followed the return from a successful expedition were condacted id 

front of the buililing. 
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'* We went inside the Town-hall of Ban, but there was not ranch to be 
seen. In one corner was a large bowl, at least three feet in diameter, 
and there were plenty of eocoa-nnt-shells, hollowed out and polished for 
drinking purposes. The beams were made of trunks of the cocoa-nut or 
the bread-fruit tree, and tied together with ropes wherever they crossed. 
There was a sort of platform or upper story under the roof, where persons 
could sleep when the place is crowded, and there were mats on the floor, 
on which one could sit or recline. There are no chairs or sofas in a Fee- 
jeean house; everybody sits, reclines, or lies down, and only those natives 
who have adopted the European form of living ever have anything in 
their dwellings that we would call furniture. 

^ We went from the Town-hall to visit some of the houses of the natives, 
and see the people at their employments. Those of the men who were 
at home were doing very little, while the women busied themselves with 
the manufacture of tappa-clotli. Perhaps you don't know what tappa is. 

''It is the cloth in general use in the Smith Sea Islands, though it is 
Wing replaced by cotton from English and American looms. It is made 
from the inner bark of a species of mulberry-tree, and this is the way 
thev make it: 

'•The bark is peeled off in strips about two yards long and three 
inches wide; the strips are soaked in water till they become soft, and 
then they are laid tlat on a table, and pounded with mallets alxjut two 
feet longhand looking as though they had been sawed fronj a two-inch 
plank. The pounding is done by the women, aiul when the tappa is 
finished it resembles tough paper. The ends of the sections are joined 
by laying them together aTul then pounding them, very much as a black- 
smith welds two ])ieces of iron. In this way they make pieces forty or 
fifty yanls h)ng; some of it is bleached till it is white as snow, and 
they have a way of decorating it so that it resembles calioo. Tappa can- 
not be washed, and consequently tliev use a great deal of it. The process 
of |)ounding shortens the strips and widens them, so that when they are 
finished they are as broad as they are long. 

'*The Feejeeans have a great dislike to using drinking cups or 
flasks after each other; whe^i they use an article of this sort they hold 
it a few inches above their mouths and allow the water to pass between 
their lip^ in a little stream. By constant practice they become very skil- 
ful in this mode of drinking. We tried to imitate them, but made a com- 
plete failure, ae you might readily suppose we would." 

The Albatross continued her voyage toward the west, and visited sev- 
eral of the islands that lav in her course. She made a brief halt at Port 
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de France, in New Caledonia, where the 
French liave a convict-Btation, which received 
a great nnitibcr of exiled Commuiiists flfter 
the troubles that followed the Franeo-Priis- 
giftii war ill 1870-'7I. The island ie about 
two luindi'oil iind forty miles long by thirty 
in width, and has a native population esti* 
mated at 75,000. There are about 10,000 
white inliabicants, two-thirds of whom are 
convictB; the reiiiHiiider eoiaprise public offi- 
cials, troops, imruigi'arits, and voluntary colo- 
nists, and more than half of the conricta 
were sent there for political offences. 

From New Caledonia the voyage waa con- 
tinued through Turiits Straits, which separate 
Australia from New Guinea, and thence among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago to Java. She made a brief stay at Batavia, but long enough 
to enable the boys to make a journey into the interior of Java and seo 
some of the wonders of that famous island. Thence she proceeded to 
Ceylon, where another inland excursion was made; and onr ftiends heard 
wonderfnl stories of the elephants and other wild beasts that hare their 
home in tho Cinnamon Isle, though they had not snfiScient time to in- 
dulge in the excitement of a hunt. If our readers desire an acqaaintanoe 
with the conntries of Asia, and the sights and sports to be enjoyed 
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there, we beg to refer them to the adventures of Frank Bassett and Fred 
BrouBon, a work on which has been published.* 

Captain Selden expected orders for his future movements to be wait- 
ing for him in Ceylon, and hardly was the anchor down before a packet 
of letters was placed in his hands. The same evening he intimated to 
the Doctor that they would have an opportunity to see a little of South 
Africa, as the ship was to proceed to New York by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Doctor informed the boys of the expected movements of the 
Albatross. George and Harry immediately, began to investigate the ad- 
vantages of South Africa as a field for hunting, and during their trip 
into the interior of Ceylon they referred to it several times. 

The voyage from Ceylon to the Cape of Good Hope was a pleasant 
one, and without any incidents of importance. The Albatross anchored 
in front of Cape Town, the capital of the British possessions in South 
Africa, and ahnost under the shadow of Table Mountain, which forms an 
important landmark for vessels approaching the port. The captain said 
he should remain several days, as it would be necessary to prepare for the 
long voyage to New York. The Doctor and his young companions de- 
cided to take their baggage and go to a hotel, that they might see as 
much as possible during their stay. 

On their way to land the Doctor gave the boys a brief account of 
Cape Colony, which comprises the British possessions of South Africa. 
"It was a Dutch settlement in the middle of the seventeenth centurv,'^ 
said he, "and while the commerce of Holland in the East was at the 
height of its prosperity the colony grew and flourished. Not only Hol- 
landers but a good many Germans, Portuguese, and French went there, 
the latter in consequence of persecution at home. Since 1S15 the coun- 
try has belonged to the English. At the time of the cession to England 
many of the inhabitants refused to accept British authority, and emi- 
grated to the wild country beyond the limits of the colony. The British 
rule was extended so as to include the newly-settled country, and again 
the people emigrated; another extension again included them, and anoth- 
er emigration followed. Three times the Boers — as the Dutch colonists 
were originally called, from 'boer,' a peasant — have moved away from 
British control ; but they were unable to escape it; as fast as they cleared 



♦ **The Boy Tmvellers in the Far Kast : Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan, 
China, Siam, Java, Ceylon, and India ; with descriptions of Cambodia, Cochin-Chiiui, Sumatra, 
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and settled a region and made it habitable, the English, under one pretext 
or another, took possession and proclaimed themselves the rulers. 

'" The Boers finally concluded that it was useless to hope for justice 
and independence; they resolved to fight for their liberty, and this reso- 
lution led to a war, in which the rude colonists showed a great deal of 
bravery, and repulsed the British forces with heavy loss. A majority 
of the English people looked upon the war as an unjust one, and the 
pressure upon the British Government became so great that a peace waa 
arranged which gave the Boers, in a measure, the independence for whicli 
they had fought. The story .of the diflFerent annexations and conquests 
in South Africa since 1815 is a long one. A great many Englishmen have 
ilenounced the conduct of their own Government in this matter as a series 
of infaujous outrages, and the probabilities are that the Boers will not be 
interfered with again, at least for the present." 

One of the boys asked what tlie colony produced that the rest of the 
world could make use of. 

'' The great staple of the country," the Doctor answered, " is wool, 
and it constitntes three-fourths of the exports. Sheep-raising is the prin- 
cipal industry: and next to it comes cattle-raising, some of the grazing 
farms including from ten to twenty thousand iieres. A million dollars 
worth uf hides and skins is sent away every vear; and the export next 
in order is ostrich feathers. Cotton, sugar, coffee, and rice are raised here; 
and there is some trade in co})per ore, ivory, and elephants' teeth. The 
last two articles are diminishing every year, as the settlenlent of the conn- 
try drives away the elephants, and the activity of the hunters has greatly 
rednced their numbers in the interior. * * * Here we are at the landing- 
place, and we will talk about the wild animals of the country after we get 
ashori'.'' 

The boys hoped to be able to go on a hunting expedition in South 
Africa, but learned, to their disappointment, that time would not per- 
mit of their doing so. The Doctor told them that all the larger game 
had been driven away from the settled parts of Cape Colony, and a jour- 
ney to the hnnting region would occupy several weeks or months, besides 
costing a great deal of money. "But I will try," said he, "to find some 
one? who can tell you what you might see and do on such an expedition, 
and that will be the next best thing to going youi^selves." 

The Doctor made the necessary inquiries, and after a little while a 
mati named FoUmer was found, who knew all about hunting in South 
Africa. He had been with several of the famous hunters who have writ- 
ten accounts of their exploits, and it was whispered that he occasionally 
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clHimed 60iiie of tlicir advcntuivs as his own. He was easily perpuaitfrt 
to pass an cveiiiiif: at tlic liutul and eiiliirliten tlio hoys coticeruiiiji; the life 
of a sportsman in Cape Colony and tlie adjacent regions. 

" My first joiirney," said FoIIiner, " was made ivitli Andcrsson in 1S49. 
I accompanied him in his second expedition; and I also went with Bald- 
win on two of )iis tri])s inland. I remember Cumnnnf; wlieii he was in 
Cape Town, several years before Andurs-son came here. Cnmining was 
the iirst of the famons liniiters, and probably killed more lions than any- 
body else ever did in the same time. After his jonrnoy into Africa the 
lions becaiiio moro shy. and each Imnter that followed him made it more 
and more diflicult to bring down the game. Lions, elephants, and other 
large animals are pretty scarce now, and yon mnst go a very long way to 
have any kind of shooting worth the name. 

"Gumming started from Graham's Town, and went north throngh 
Caffraria and the conntrj- of the Beclmanas as far as the banks of the 
Limpopo, in lat. 22° S. He never went farther west than long. 25° E. ; so 
tiiat the region he roamed over was comparatively small. Bnt lie had all 
the game he wanted, and, according to his own account, he continued 
shooting there till he was tired. Now you might travel all over that re- 
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gioii niid liMi'dly tiiid anytliing woi'tliy of a shot, nnleas you are williiij; lo 
take II pop at a jitckal or an oceaeional leopard. 

"Aiiderseon laid in all the atn munition and other tilings he wanted at 
Cape Town, and then went to Waltiscli Bay, on the western coast. It 
was a wretched spot, at the mouth of a amalt creek; and we got away 




from it as soon -m po^isililo, iind went to a missionary station a few miles 
inhtnil, i'allu<l Sclieppiiiaitsdorf, which we made the base of operations 
while wfi wfi-c in the country. 

" TlaMwin stnrti'd fr<)ni Natal in lS52.and altoj^tlier spent eight years 
in Africa. He went iis far ni>rth as the Zambesi, and was the second 
wliite man who ever saw tlie famous cataract of that river, whicli was 
named Victoria Falls by I.iviniistorie. lie had a greater variety of hont- 
ins llian citlior Cunimiiii: or Aiidi'rsson, and liis account of his exploits is 
vcrv intcrcstiui:. 
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"I think you would langh if yon could have seen Andersson on his 
favorite steed. 

" The riding animal tliat he preferred to any other was an ox named 
'Spring.' He had a saddle made of a couple of sheepskins, and fastened 
around the animal by a stout girth, and he kept his feet steady in a pair 
of Englisli ettrnips. You may langli at the idea of such a beast as an ox 
for saddle purposes; but AmJursson rode old 'Spring' more than two 
thousand miles, and said he could beat any horse he ever saw for endur- 
ance. 'Spring' was guided by reins fastened to a stick through the cai^ 
tilage of the nose, and yon never saw a hoi-se more obedient to the rein 
than he was. Oxen are need a good deal for saddle purposes in this part 
of Africa; they are not so fast as horses, but they can stand the climate 
better, and are not so easily used up. An ox will get fat where a horse 
wonld be only a bundle of bones. 

" To go into the interior of Africa yon must have plenty of oxen and 
ox-wagons ; the former you buy of the farmers, and the latter yon get 
at the coast towns— at least the best of them ai-e found there. Most of 
the wagons arc imported ; they have begun niiiking them in the country, 
and in the last few years they import the wood in the rough, and make 
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the wagons here. From ten to tifteeii yoke of oxen ai-e needed to draw 
yonr wagon, as it is an enonnoiie concern, and wcigliB three or fonr tons 
wlien loaded. It must be made very strong to stand tlie roagh naage 
of African roads, and the timber must be well seasoned, or the heat will 
cause your veliicle to dry np and drop to pieces. 

''In addition to tlic oxen under the yoke you have twenty or thirty 
loose ones, and sometimes a good many more, to take the place of those 
that die on the roiid or are killed by the wild beasts. Lions will come 
into your camp and kill your oxen, and I have known them to spring on 
H team and strike an ox dead at a single blow. At night they come 
around and watch for a chance to make a meal witliout asking yonr per- 
mission, and when yon are in the eonntry of the lions they keep np a 
perpetual serenade from sunset to sunrise. Unless you have fires bomiDg 
tiiroiigli all the hours of darkness yon may count on losing some of yoor 
oxen, and perhaps more than you are willing to spare. 

"One afternoon while descending a hill we neglected to chain the 
wheels of the wagon ; the hill proved to be steeper than it appeared, and 
tbc wagon went crashing along and driving the oxen before it at a fall 
run, Baldwin was in the front of the wagon when it started, and lie 
siivrd liimsclf by jiinij>ing ont. Tlie oxen ran away with the wagon, and 
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uverhtmed it at tlie bottuiii uf the )jill, slinking the contents np pretty 
thoroaghly, bwt doing no other serious damage. 

"Many of the terms used in African travel eonie from the Boers — 
some from the Dnteh langungc, while others are a combination of English 
and Hollandisli. Travelling with wagons is called 'trekking,' and you 
often hear a man speak of ' trekking' toward the interior. The track of a 
wild beast is called a 'spoor,' and you will lind that the English hunters 
who have written about this country frequently make use of the Dutch 
word in place of a term from their own language. Yoking np a team is 
called ' in-spanning,' and unyoking is ' out-spanning.' 

"In tile hottest weather, and when there is a scarcity of water, it ie 
often the custom to i-est in tlio davtinie and travel at night. There are 




many parts of the country where tliis cannut he done, owing to the hills 
and gnllies, where all the light you can get is needed for safe travelling. 
When the moon happens to be at the full you can travel at niglit very 
well, and as soon as you get fairly accnstomed to this sort of work 
you will not dislike it. But it is rather trying at first both to men 
and animals, as the night is the natural time for resting and the day 
for work, 

"My lirst experience with a lion came very near being my last. The 
natives had reported a large lion concealed in some bushes, and I went 
ont to bag him. I wanted the men to beat the cover and drive him 
out, but they steadily refused to do so. as tbey liad no liking for being 
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devoured by tlie brute. So I detentiiued to go on alone, and let my 
people stand off and acre Iiow I did it. 

"I tiept up niider the filielter df tlie buslies, keeping ii sharp lookout 




for tlic liun. Snddetily 1 saw liiiii within twenty feet of nie, and croni-hed 
ready for a sprinij; ; before I conld bring my gnn to bear on him he came 
for nic with n terrific growl, and for an instant I thonght tt was to be 
the end of nie. Involnntarily I dneked my head; bnt the moreineat 
would have been of no nse if the lion had not made a miscalculation and 
jumped at least ii foot higher than he ought to have done. His paw« 
brushed :iguii<Kt me, and swept the bush under which I lay, but, strange 
to say, I did not get a scrateli. 

''Tlie ground was sloping beyond nie, and before the lion conld stop 
he was a dozen yards down tlic liill. lie turned to renew the attack, bnt 
luy natives raised a siiout and distracted hie attention. He hioked around 
in their direction for a uKiutent, and as he did so I planted a bnllet in his 
eide just in the region of the heart. He fell to the ground ; I gave hiin 
another shot at closer quarters, and the lion was mine. He was a lai^ 
one, and T was greatly applauded by the natives, who came mnning ap, 
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Bnd were as brave as any one could wish to see them when they found 
there was no danger. 

" The lion will rarely attack a man unless in self-defence, or when he 
is disturbed in his retreat or at a meal. If he makes a visit to your camp 
«t night, it is in order to get at your cattle or horses, and not for a fight 
with you. If he is fortunate enough to kill one of your oxen, he drags it 
off immediately, and seeks a secure place for devouring it. And the 
strength he displays is astonishing. I have known a lion to drag the body 
of a full-sized ox or horse for a quarter of a mile, and when we followed 
his spoor the next morning it looked as though he had stood up bodily to 
his work and carried his burden as easily as a fox carries a chicken. 

" Lions are not very fond of each other's society, and you generally 
find them alone. They hunt in parties sometimes, and after anything has 
been killed they have a grand fight over it, as each of them wants the 
^'lion's share." Occasionally you see a family, consisting of a lion, lion- 
ess, and two or three cubs, in pursuit of game. The presence of the 
cubs seems to hold the older ones in check, and they work together quite 
harmoniously. 

" One day I saw a herd of giraffes feeding among the trees at the edge 
of some rolling country, and thought that by creeping among the hills I 
might bag one of them. A large giraffe had become separated from the 
rest, and was wandering around by himself a quarter of a mile or so from 
his companions, and I selected him as my prize. 

"I was just getting within range, and thinking what a nice shot I 
would have, when suddenly I found I was not alone in the hunt. 

"Ahead of me were five lions — two cubs and three full-grown ones — 
and they were making for the same giraffe. They were not aware of my 
presence, and I did not think it worth my while to call their attention 
to it. 

" The giraffe did not see them till they were within a few yards, so 
well had they managed their movements. When he saw them he gave a 
snort, and turned to run, but his enemies were too quick for him. Two 
lions sprung upon him — one seizing him by the throat, and the other 
across the haunches. There was a fierce struggle for a moment. The 
other lions came to assist their fellows, and it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that the tall giraffe was pulled to the ground and killed. I was 
tempted to fire on the lions, but the odds against me were too great, and 
I prudently withdrew. 

"The lion is not the brave animal for wl^ich he has received credit. 
He hunts after the manner of the cat, by creeping up to his prey or lying 
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in wait, snd it is only wlien driven into a comer or first attacked that he 
displays any real courage ; and even then he may refnse to fight, and 
will watch for a chance of sneaking off and getting out of danger. 




"Sometimes when yon have shot at ;i lion he falls, and yon think him 
dead: he is only etnnned, and will a^toniBli yon iiy springing to hie feet 
and making a »ivage fight, and perhaps will escape into the forest. I once 
saw a lion shot in this way, and lie was cantionsly approached, to make 
sure that he was dead. Otic of tiie natives prodded liim with a spear, 
and another then ventured near enough to kick him, bnt witliont cattsing 
liiin to move in the least. I was jri;ttirig ont my knife to skin him, when 
he suddenly rose to his feet, with a loud roar, and seized one of the two 
natives. The man was so di-eadfnlly torn that he died that niji^ht. The 
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lion ran off into the thicket, where we were unwilling to follow him, and 
8o we lost him altogether. 

^'Mr. Baldwin had a very narrow escape one day from a lion that was 
supposed to have been killed. The hunter was mounted on one of his 
favorite horses, and came up with the brute under a thorn-tree. He had 
a good shot at sixty or seventy yards, and the lion dropped so quickly to 
the ground that Baldwin supposed tlie shot had been instantly fatal. 

^^ Knowing the peculiarities of the animal, he did not approach at 
once, but remounted, after loading his rifle, and rode around the tree. 
There was the lion, crouched and ready for a spring, and before Baldwin 
was able to get a second shot his antagonist was after him. 

*' The horse turned and ran, and the lion ran after the horse. In 
half a dozen bounds the lion was on the flanks of the horse, but, luckily 
for the pursued, his claws did not get a firm hold, and he slipped to the 
ground. The hunter kept up his speed for a hundred yards or so, and 
then looked back. 

'' The lion having failed in his attack, was making off for the shelter 
of the trees. Baldwin turned as soon as he could pull up his horse, and 
made a very good shot that broke the lion's leg at a hundred and fifty 
yards' distance; then he contiuued the chase, and as the lion was limp- 
ing on three legs the hunter had him at a disadvantage. It took three 
more shots to finish him. lie proved to be an old and powerful beast, in 
excellent condition, and one of the largest of his race. I^ldwin used to 
say it was the only hunt of precisely that kind he ever had, and he was 
not anxious for another.'' 
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OXE of the boys asked how the lu 
tires inaoaged to hunt the lion bi 
fore thej had guns and gunpowdur. 

" The fact is," was the i-eptv, " the 
didn't try to hunt hiin, except <>ti rai 
«cc«eiune. Tliey stood in wiiolejonu" fL';i 
of his teeth and claws, and were quit 
content to let him atone. Wlieu a tin 
made himself very troublesome by kJllin 
cattle they used to dig pitfnlle for IiIh 
in the same way that 
the Arabs do in Algeriji. 
Perhaps the Arabs are 
the most expert in -d 
contrivance of this sort, 
and BO I will describe 
their way of eaptiiririi; 
the lion. * 

"In the winter, wliL'ii 
game is scarce in the 
nionntaine, the lions de- 
scend to the plains and 
attack the herds of cat- 
tle. Tliey do great dam- 
age, as they kill three 
or foar times as much 
as they eat. They are 
fond of sucking the 
blood of their victims, 
and where they can iiave 
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as many ae tlicy clioose tu kill tlicy will live entirely on the blood, and 
leave the fleeh for the hyenas. 

" The Arnbs enclose their cattle in a circnlar yard, with a hedge about 
five feet high. Outside this yard tliey dig a ditch thirty feet deep and 
fifteen wide, and on the exterior of the ditch they have another strong 
hedge, nine or ten feet high. 

"The Hon ib prowling at night in search of something to eat. He 
scente the cattle and approaches the hedge, and as soon ae they scent him 
they set up a lond bellowing that assnres hirn be has a sure thing on a 
prize. He lashes his tail and comes near the hedge ; it is strong and high, 
and he cannot see what lies beyond, and after a short survey be concludes 
that a ten-foot fence is made only for a lion to leap over. 

"Ho steps back a few yards and takes a spring that carries him over 
the hedge as he wanted, and into the ditch where he did not want, to go. 

" Then he sets np a roar, which is the signal for the appearance of the 
people, who had already been ronsed by the bellowing of the cattle, and 
were quietly waiting for Mr. Lion to get into the ditch. They assail liim 
with stones, darts, bullets, and other missiles ; and as the ditch is too high 
for him to escape by leaping he is a safe prisoner, and can be killed with- 
out danger to the natives. 

" Pitfiills are made for all kinds of wild animals in South Africa, and 
each in constrncted to meet the pecnliar habits of the intended victims. 
They are gencmlly covered with branches of trees and a nice carpeting 
of leaves, so that a cai'efnl eye is needed to detect them. A favorite mode 
of killing the hippopotamus is by means of a dc/infaU, which is a log of 
wood loaded with stones, and having a barbed spear at the end. 

"The spear is suspended over the path where the animal takes Iiift 
evening walk, and a string is carried down and stretched across the path« 
about a foot above the ground. 'Behemoth/ ;is this beast is called in 
Scripture, comes along and finds the string in his way. He does not try 
to step over as most other animals would do, as his lege are very short 
and he cannot easily raise his feet. He kicks at the string till ho breaks. 
it, and then down comes the heavy arrow into his back, and if he is not 
killed by it his body is pretty sure to be found floating the next day in 
tho nearest pond or stream. 

" Behemoth abounds in the streams near the sea, or used to do so be- 
fore the hunters reduced his numbei-s. The hippopotamus is known here 
lis the sca-lioi'sc or sea-cow, and for convenience I will use that name in 
the story I am about to tell yon. 

" My lii'st experience in hunting the sea-cow was with Baldwin, in 
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Santa Liicia Bay. Tlie sport was exciting, but there was a good deal of 
danger connected with it, as the rivers are full of crocodiles; and if your 
tK)at is npset among them they are verj- likely to make for yon. A 
wonnded sea-cow becomes desperate, especially if slie lias a calf with her, 
and she will fight with a pound or so of Imllets beneath her skiu, and 
etill show a wonderful amount of vitality. 




"It was terrible work, this hunting of sea-cows, and lialf of our party 
liied in consequence. It rained every day, and we had to walk through 
dripping grass, stand in mud up to our waists, sleep on the damp ground 
at night, and sometimes for days together we didn't have a dry thread 
on us. When we killed any sea-cows in the forenoon we had all we could 
do in the afternooTi to cut out their tnsks, salt the meat, and "try-out" 
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ttie oil; and wlien I think of what we went tlirougli I wonder any of ub 
ever I'oturned. 

" One day I had occaeion to cross a river, with a conple of ducks I bad 




jnet shot for brciikfaat, as 1 could save a long walk hy making the ctosb- 
ing. I ]nit my gnn under my chin, and was more tliaii half-way over, 
when I happened to look back, and saw a crocodile coming toward me, 
leaving ;i wake behind him like the swell of a small steamer. lie was 
gaining on ine very fast, and I saw it was a close shave for life. As my 
gun was impeding me I dropped it, and, willi the most vigorous strokes 
I ever made in my life, managed to get to the bank. As I climbed up 
the slope the jaws of the liuge reptile were not two yards from my 
heels. IJu turned away diisappointcd; and you may be sure I took warn- 
ing by that adventure, and was more cautious about venturing into the 
water after that. 

"One day !Mr. Baldwin eauie upon a large flock of wild geese. He 
shot several, one after the other, but before he could lay hold of them 
they disappeared beneath the water, where they were drawn by the croc- 
odiles. Finally he killed one that floated within a couple of yards of 
the bank, and as the water was stialluw he stepped oat to got it. He 
cauglit it by the leg just as it was going down, but only got less than half 
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of tbat goose, aa a crocodile took the other half, and would donbtlesB have 
been willing to appropriate the whole and the hniiter as well." 

One of the boje aeked if they tried to shoot the crocodiles, and if 
they were of any use when shot. 

""We didn't care to waste mnoh powder on them," was the reply. 
''They are difHcult to kill, as their only vulnerable points are in the eye 
and behind the foreleg, and you inuet take exi-ellent aim and be close 
to them to make your ehotB tell. Tliey arc of no account when killed,, 
as the desli is not iit to eat, and the hides will not sell for much in tlip 
market. Sometimes we shot tliem for the sako of pnictice, and in the 
hope of scaring the rest, but the death of one did not seem to have much 
effect on his friends. When one of thent was shot on a bank and left 
there, the others used to come out and drag him into the water, and some- 
times half a dozen of them would tng away at a dead tTOcodiie till they 
got him into the stream. Then he sunk like a stone, and that was the 
last we saw of iiiui. 

" One day we were ont after sea-cowe, and I sat down on a bank, with 
my gtin on my knees to wait for them ; two of my friends who were 
in a boat on the river drove several sea-cows close to my place, and 
wondered why I did not shoot, Tliey noticed that several crocodiles 
were swimming back and forth by my post, and at last they pulled the 
boat in and found me fast asleep. The reptiles were deliberating wheth- 
er to attack me or not, and as they were gradnally coming nearer they 
would soiiii havf! begun business if my friends li:id not c-onie along. I 
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wouldn't recommend that sleeping- place to anybody, as it is not at all 
safe. 

*'The hide of the sea-horse is very thick, and a musket-ball penetrates 
it with great difficulty, or not at all. The best thing for this kind of 
shooting is a rifle carrying a large bullet shaped like a sugar-loaf, as this 
form has great power of penetration. Of late years explosive balls 
have been introduced, but the majority of the hunters are not specially 
fond of them. The explosive ball is lighter than a solid one of the 
same size, and is apt to deviate from its course, so that you can never 
be sure of hitting your mark unless you are very close to it; and not nn- 
frequently it strikes with the base instead of the point, and consequently 
does not explode. 

*' I have seen some very pretty work with explosive bullets, and would 
advise every hunter to have a few of them in his pouch when he is out 
after large game. I once shot a sea-horse at not more than twenty yards' 
distance with an explosive bullet; it burst in the region of the heartland 
killed him instantly, and when we came to cut him up we found a hole 
as large as your hand, and a general disturbance of everything in its 
neighborhood. At another time I used one of them on a lion at very 
close range, and with the same effect as in the case of the sea-horse. In 
killing game where the skin is of any value, either as a troplijr or for 
sale in the market, the explosive bullet is at a disadvantage, as it tears 
the hide very badly. You can close up the hole made by a solid bullet, 
but the other opening will defy your most skilful efforts." 

**The elephant-hunters use the explosive bullet a good deal, do they 
not?" the Doctor inquired. 

''They all carry them," said Follmer; "and as they use breech-loading 
rifles, in which the cartridge can be changed in a few seconds, they fre- 
quently find them useful. In a good shot at short range they are often 
fatal, but the same rules hold good as in sea-horse hunting. In propor- 
tion to his size, the elephant is easier to kill than the sea-horse or the 
rhinoceros, but there is so much of him to be killed that it takes a good 
deal of lead generally to bring him down. You may sometimes kill an 
elephant at a single shot, but more frequently he will receive half a 
dozen or perhaps twice as many bullets before he dies. 

'' A favorite mode of shooting elephants and other animals in South 
Africa is when they go to drink at night. In the rainy season there 
is water all over the country, and this mode cannot be practised ; but 
when the dry season comes on water is only found in certain pools and 
springs, and some of them are the resort of hundreds of animals erery 
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Dight. By general conseDt they seem to lay aside their tieroeness when 
corning to a pool for water, and you will often »'■■■ lions, elephants, 
hyenas, panthers, and other brntcs drinking peaceahly r-ide by side. 

"You go ont on a moonlight night, having previonsly selected your 
spot, and dug a hole large enough to conceal yourself and companions. 
Then when your game comes along you shoot from your hiding-place, 
which you do not leave till you are through with your night's work, 
unless some of the beasts drive yon from it. The best night's shooting I 
ever had was one of my first efforts in that line; I went out alone, and 
bagged one rhinoceros, four elephants, two lions, and three wild buffaloes, 
not to speak of a couple of deer that I killed jnst to keep occupied. 

"And, hy-the-way, let me remark a curious circumstance — that most 
wild animals try to avoid the moonlight in coming to the pools; if the 
moon is in the sky at sunBct they wait till it has set before going to 
drink, and if it rises late they manage to finish their drinking before 
it is up. This is especially the case with the lion, and many an old 
growler has saved his skin for the reason that I could not see Iiim on ac- 
count of the darkness. I have been watching and heard lions lapping 
the water within twenty yards of me, but as I conld not see them it 
would have been worse than folly to try to shoot them. The elephant 
and rhinoceros do not evince as much caution as the lion, but they dift> 
play a good deal of it, and seeni to understand that their enemies lurk 
around the driu king-pools. 

" On one occasion I went out alone, carrying a couple of blankets and 
my rifle, and took my position by the side of a pool, where the well-trod- 
den ground showed that there were many nocturnal visitors. I had been 
thei'e half an hour or more, without a sound to break the Btillnese of the 
night, when suddenly I heard a rumbling like the moving of wagons over 
a pavement. 

" While I was puzzling myself as to the cause of the noise, and watch- 
ing the bushes in the direction whence the sound came, I saw a great 
figure emerge from the shadow and move slowly toward the pool. An- 
other and another figure followed it, till tliere were more than twenty of 
them, and I at once recognized them as elephants, and of the largest size. 

" The leader came straight towurd where I was lying, and I saw that 
if I did not stop him there was danger that he would crush me. I wanted 
to fire at his shoulder, but could not get the aim I desired. On and on he 
came till he was almost upon me, and I felt that my chance of escape 
was small. 

" He caught sight of mc and raised his trnnk. I threw myself on mj 
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bftck and fired at his throat, and as I did bo his feet brushed over nie, and 
hie great trunk swept the spot whem I had i>eeii crouching a moment be- 
fore. Tlie change of position had saved inc. 

"I expected nothing less tlian that he would turn and attack me; but, 
to my surprise, lie wheeled about and ran toward his companious. The 
whole troop disappeared in tlie forest, and I was safe. I was in no mood 
for any more shooting that night; and as there was no probability that 
the elephants would retnm, I shouldered my blaokets and returned to 
camp. 

"The next day I went out on horseback and tried to find the ele- 
phants, but could not get on their track. As I was returning disap- 
pointed, I saw a solitary elephant feeding under a tree on the side of a 
hill. I saw I could not get near him with my horse, and so dismounted 
and left the animal in charge of the negro servant who accom^mnicd nie, 
while I crept along on foot, taking advautagc of the trees and any ine- 
qnalities of the ground to conceal myself. 




"I got close enough fur u shut and tirod. lie was woini'lvd hut not 
killed, and he came forward with the intcntioii of deinolisliitig rm-. I 
tritMl to ma up the hill, but the >;round was slipiicry and the Mies of my 
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shoes were smooth. The old fellow gained on me at every step, and I 
saw that some new trick muBt be tried. 

" I leaned against a tree for a moment to get my breath, and when he 
was not more tliau fifty feet from ine I jumped about ten yards on one 
side and ran down tlic liitl. He wheeled and made fur me, and when he 
was almost on niu I jnniped ajrain to the right, and left him to plough 
down the steep slope, wliieli lit- did cluar to the bottom. He tore np the 
rooks and cartli in his desc-t-iit : and. to jmifre by tlie way lie bellowed and 
swung his trunk in the air, he was in a great nigc. 




'•At tlio foot of till' liili lif tnnieti to come np again, and I then had 
the advantage, as I could play the same tactics witii him as before. I 
let him come to within abont thirty yanis, when J sent a bullet which 
brought him to tJie gruiiiid. Another shot finished him, and I shonted 
for my man to come with the Imrse and help secure the tusks." 

It was late in the evening when the party broke np. The boys hoped 
to sleep soundly, but their slumbers were disturbed by dreama of ele- 
phants and lions, of sea-iiorses and the thick-skinned rhinocerofl, of oroc- 
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odilcs and zebras, mid of nuiiiGrous liuir-breHdCli escapes from the jaws of 
the wild beasts of the African forest. In the inorning tUey coinmeDted 
on their dreams and compared notes. 

George was sorry lie had no witnesses to his remarkable adventnres, 
and wished it were possible for a friend to accompany us into dream-laud, 
thus to corroborate our statements. 

Harry said he had observed that the most remarkable experiences of 
hunters in Africa had been when they were alone. There did not seem 
to be so mnch peril when two or three wont together as when the hunter 
was solitary. For his own part, he would pi'efer a friend to share the 
glory of the chase and increase the chances of bagging the game ; and he 
proposed that whenever a hunt was organized for the forests of Africa 
neither of them should be left behind. 

Several schemes for future expeditions were discussed by the youths, 
hut nothing positive was determined. Then they sought the Doctor, as 
it was tlie hour for breakfast. After the morning meal Was ended they 
went for a ride in the neighborhood of Cape Town, and climbed to the 




top of Table Mountain, whence they had a fine view of the harbor and 
the land that enclosed it. 

Two or three excnrsions were made into the interior; but as none of 
them included the hunting regions, they were not of great interest to the 
Young Nimrods. When the Albatross was ready for sea they were quite 
prepared for departure; and as they sailed away on their houieward 
voyage Harry and George stood on the deck of the ship aud watched the 
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crest of Table Muimtaiii as it slowly dimmed on tlie horizon and finally 
faded into a shadowy cloud. 

" I wonder if we shall ever see this land again !" said George. 

"Really," replied Harry, "I was just tliinking of the same qaestion. 
I shall reflect on it all the way to New Vork." 

" And BO shall I. AVe niuy, perhaps, come again. Qiii< ii /"tin- .■*"' 
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